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FRONTIERS 

By LiEur.-CoL.oNEL A. C. Yate, f.r.g.s., f.r.hisi'.soc. 

If I venture to touch upon an abstruse problem which Sir 
Thomas Iloldicb has made the theme of the latest product 
of his wide experience and fertile pen,* I do so fully realiz- 
ing that the subject can onty be adequately handled by one 
who to the qualifications of the historian, geographer and 
ethnographer adds those of the scientific surveyor. To the 
last of these I can make no pretension. Such work as it 
fell to my lot to do — for instance, between the Irrawaddy 
and the Salween — was quite unscientific. Apart, however, 
from travel and study undertaken on my own account, 1 
was privileged to take part in £he work and experiences of 
the Afghan Boundary Commission of 1884-86, the survey 
party accompanying which was uiider the command of 
Major T. II. Holdieh, as he then was. The address which 
he delivered before the Geographical Section of the British 
Association on September 7, 1916, not unnaturally followed 
the line of reasoning and embodied the arguments put 
forward in the volume entitled “ Political Frontiers and 
Boundary Making,” which made its appearance very soon 
afterwards. Professor Lyde, unavoidably prevented from 

presenting his own paper on the same subject to the British 

- - 

Association, has since further elaborated his views on Fron- 
tiers in an article contributed to the Scottish Geographical 

* 14 Political Frontiers and Boundary Making,” by Colonel Sir T II. 
Holdieh. Macmillan, 1916. 
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Magazine for November, 1916, in which he contends that 
Sir Thomas’s “ position was essentially military, and re- 
minded one that much of his demarcation "work had been 
done on ground which he had fought over in his younger 
days," and that he was still, regardless of the flight of time, 

“ really criticizing a political line from the point of view of a 
young Captain of Engineers on very arduous active service." 
The savour of this little touch of humorous satire is delec- 
table. Let us relish it and pass on. Thei'e is e\er a wide 
gulf between the soldier and the academician. 

Sir Thomas Holdich in his turn — in the Introduction to 
his “ Political Frontiers and Boundary Making," indulges 
in a discreet allusion to eminent writers who have " set 
forth an academic ideal " of international boundaries and 
thus pronounces judgment on them: “ I may perhaps venture 
to assert that these theories of the principles which should 
govern the adoption of an international boundary by no 
means accord with the exigencies of a practical delimitation " ; 
and concludes with the pregnant remark: “ The discussion of 
such an important subject as international frontiers and 
their boundaries might well exercise the literary skill of a 
profound thinker and writer.” 

We have had made to us a suggestion which may in due 
time bear fruit. Sir Thomas, as 1 will show presently, is 
not the first to make it. Will any one man face such an 
undertaking, or should it be entrusted to a scientific society ? 
It is manifest that the author of “ The Romance of Indian 
Surveys,"* and many a book and essay all bearing more or 
less on the “ boundary " problem, has himself qualifications 
for the work which few others possess. An experience 
almost unique in its scope is his, and I would here venture 
to refer to one instance of it. The November, 1916, number 
of the Royal Geographical Journal contains a note recording 
the progress of the “ Indo-Russian Triangulation Connect 
tion," which recalls to me certain memoirs of thirty-two 
years ago. 

* Lecture by Sir T. H. Holdich before the Royal Society of Arts, on 
January 13, 1916. 
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When the Afghan Boundary Commission started in Sep- 
tember, 1884, from Nushki on its march to the Helrnand 
and across Sistan to Herat and the Murghab, the establish- 
ment of this “ Connection ” was a primary aim of the survey 
party accompanying it. That party consisted of Major T. 
H. Holdich, Captain St. George Gore, and Lieut, the Hon. 
M. G. Talbot, all of the Royal Engineers and Indian Survey. 
Turning back to the letters which I then wrote to the Pioneer, 
l find one dated November, 1884, and written from Lash- 
Juwain in Sistan, which says: “ The officers of the Survey 
are busy, not only from sunrise to sunset — nay, even the 
falling shades of night bring them but a short respite; for 
no sooner lias daylight closed the innings of the plane-table 
am! the prismatic compass than the twinkle of the stars in- 
tonates that ‘ time is up,’ and the innings of the theodolite 
' onnnenres; and the still night air is broken by solemn voices 
proclaiming mystic numbers and cl egret's which fall with 
comic meaninglessness on my unscientific ear. Since the 
unfortunate break in the chain of trigonometrical observa- 
tions caused by the haziness of the atmosphere between 
Riulbar and Kalah-i-Fath (on the banks of the Helmand 
River), owing to which the connection with the Indian 
Triangulation system was unavoidably severed, a new system 
of triangulation on the basis of the traverse, which has been 
successfully carried through, has been established. Although 
the scheme of carrying the Indian system through has thus 
been thwarted, the importance of the results of this survey 
will suffer thereby little if any diminution.” 

More than thirty years have gone by since Major Holdich 
kindly explained to me the outlines of this perhaps the first 
attempt to connect the triangulations of India and Russia. 
From the report of the Pamir Boundary Commission of 
1895, when Colonel Holdich was again at the head of the 
Survey operations, it does not appear that any special plan 
was made to connect the Indian and Russian Triangula- 
tions; but Ma-jor Wahab states on p. 48 of the Report that 
“ a direct trigonometrical connection was made between 
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the station in the Mission Camp, on the borders of Lake 
Victoria, and the stations of the great Trigonometrical 
Survey, with only two intermediate steps.” The Geogra- 
phical Journal of November, 1916, pp. 418 19, quotes Colonel 
Lenox-Conyngham as paying a high tribute to the work 
done by the Pamirs Commission of 1895, and adds: " It 
must be noticed that although a connection has now been 
made between Indian and Russian triangulation, the Rus- 
sian work is at present not connected with the general 
triangulation of the Russian Empire.” This, I gather, 
explains why the Pamirs Report makes no express reference 
to this connection. 

When Sir Thomas Iloldich instanced “ Frontiers ” a 1 '' a 
theme worthy of a “ profound thinker and writer,” for the 
moment it seemed to me that he had forgotten “ Frontiers,” 
the Romanes Lecture delivered on November 2, 1907, by the 
last President of the Royal Geographical Society, who was 
then, as now, the Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
For some years before 1907 the situation in the Middle East 
had been acute. In January of 1902, just when the sanc- 
tion of the Sultan was given to the Baghdad Railway con- 
cession awarded to a German syndicate, Mr. (now Sir) Joseph 
Walton initiated a notable debate in the House of Commons 
on Persia and the Persian Gulf. Most of those who took 
part in that debate gathered that same evening round the 
hospitable table of Mr. H. F. B. Lynch. 

Between 1902 and 1907 a volte-face took place both in 
European and Middle Eastern politics, which led up to that 
entente, which is now one of the great forces claiming to 
guide the world’s destinies. In these matters, as regards 
the East at any rate, no one was more fully behind the 
scenes than Lord Curzon of Kedlcston. Small wonder that, 
after his Persian and Indian experience, he selected ” Fron- 
tiers ” as the theme of his Romanes Lecture, a lecture which 
exhibits the mental treasures and literary skill of one of the 
foremost scholars, travellers, statesmen, administrators, and 
thinkers of the day. More than nine years have passed since 
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its delivery. On p. 83 the Lecturer says: “ The future of 
Persia and Afghanistan constitutes one of those problems on 
which speculation on an occasion like the present would be 
at once improper and unwise.” We may equally feel to-day, 
after all that has happened since 1914, that speculation on 
the issue of the clash of arms and ambitions between the 
Powers already involved in war, not to mention those of 
neutrals who may be hereafter drawn in, is at present uncalled 
for and unprofitable. It is a subject none the less that insists 
on engaging our thoughts and, indeed, has already produced 
food for the printing-presses. Put a truce, for the moment, to 
forecasts, which, in anticipation of the end, however remote, 
of a colossal war such as the present, rest on very hypothetical 
bases. It is the privilege of time to disconcert prophecy. 
Did anyone in 1900 foretell that Russia would in 1917 be a 
Republic, and the three Empires upon which she periodically 
encroaches — viz., China, Persia an Turkey — would within 
a decade have set up, or tried to set up, constitutional 
government ? As 1916 drew to its close, did anyone dream 
that the Ottoman Empire’s gift to Europe for the New Year 
of 1017 would be a repudiation of “ its subordinate position 
under the collective guardianship of the Great Powers,” and 
an assertion of its entry into “ the group of European Powers, 
with all the rights and prerogatives of an independent 
Government ”? One hundred and ten years ago Napoleon 
and Alexander I. of Russia, conferring together at Tilsit, 
treated Turkey as doomed. Stanley Lane-Poole’s biography 
of Stratford Canning abounds in allusions to the moribund 
state of “ The Sick Man.” In March, 1832, Canning con- 
cludes a despatch to Lord Palmerston in these words: ” The 
Turkish Empire is evidently hastening to its dissolution, 
and an approach to the civilization of Christendom affords 
the only chance of keeping it together for any length of 
time. That chance is a very precarious one at best, and 
should it unfortunately not be realized, the dismemberment 
that would ensue could hardly fail of disturbing the peace of 
Europe through a long series of years.” 
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No man laboured more or did more to save Turke\ than 
Stratford Canning, and of his forecast wc may say, to save 
words, that time has dealt gently with it. The superb note 
sounded in the Ottoman Proclamation of the New Year of 
1917, will be taken down several octaves by the end of this 
war, unless some unforeseen visitation of fortune wrecks the 
avowed determination of the Allies of the Entente. As 
regards the Balkans and Turkey, that determination is ex- 
pressed with no ambiguity in the Allies’ reply to President 
Wilson’s “ Peace ” Note. One of the principles laid down 
by Mr. Lloyd George in his historic speech at Carnarvon on 
February 5, was that “ the Turk is incapable of governing 
any other race justly, and even his own well.” That verdict, 
we [inMimc, means the ultimate removal of both Europe and 
Armenia, not to mention other portion', which are now 
succumbing to British arms, from the limits of the Turkish 
Empire. 

“ It is a remarkable fact,” says Lord Curzon,* ” that, 
although frontiers are the chief anxiety of nearly every 
Foreign Office in the civilized world, and are the subject of 
four out of five political treaties and conventions that are 
now concluded, and though, as a branch of the service of 
Government, Frontier policy is - of the first practical impor- 
tance, and has a more profound effect upon the peace or 
warfare of nations than any other factor, political or econo- 
mic, there is no work or treatise in any language, so far as 
I know, which treats of the subject as a whole.” Such an 
authoritative pronouncement fully justifies the production 
of Sir Thomas Iloldich’s latest work, and the more so in 
that the volume is the fruit of an experience in the practical 
settlement of boundaries to which few living men can 
pretend. 

The term ” Boundary Settlement Officer ” is very well 
known in India. Memory will not favour me with a clear 
recollection of the source whence I heard that the Govern- 
ment of India so highly appreciates boundary settlement 

♦ Romanes Lecture, 1907, p. 4. 
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disputes between Native States as inexpensive schools for 
young Political Officers, that it rarely insists upon their final 
adjustment. The costs of settlement are, it should be noted, 
borne by the Native States. The Turco- Persian frontier, from 
the Persian Gulf to Mount Ararat, has so far failed of settle- 
ment from motives of, it is rumoured, a somewhat cognate 
character. On the part of Turkey and Persia there has been 
certainly no anxiety for definite settlement, and if Britain 
and Russia in 1913 were, as indeed they were, determined 
to have no further delay, I venture to think that the Bagh- 
dad Railway and the Drang nach Osten were important 
factors in clinching that determination. Under the title of 
From the Gulf to Ararat ” we are indebted to Mr. G. E. 
Hubbard for a well-written account of the work of this 
Anglo-Russian Commission, which in less than a v< ar com- 
pleted a task to which previous Commissions had devoted 
two or even three years, and then had not completed it. 
Lord Cromer's review of this book as “ Frontier Making ” 
in the Spectator of September 23, ioif>, brings il into 
line with the theme of the work to which Sir Thomas I loldich 
has devoted his wide and long experience, and, in a measure, 
affords countenance to his contention that in a mountain 
line we find the nearest approach to the ideal frontier. 
This contention Sir Thomas has more recently elaborated 
and emphasized in an article in The New Europe (No. 17. 
February 8, 1917), in which he shows the value of the Pyre- 
nees to Spain, the Alps to Italy, and the Tyrol to Austria, 
at the same time admitting that for the Alsace-Lorraine 
problem he can offer no satisfactory solution. From the 
days of the Medes and the Assyrians the range of mountains 
stretching from Ararat to the head of the Persian Gulf has 
constituted a natural boundary between nations and king- 
doms.* And yet since the advent of the Turk in Mesopo- 
tamia, two hundred and eighty years ago, the precise fron- 
tier between Persia and Turkey had never, until quite re- 

* For further information consult Mrs. Bishop’s “ Kurdistan " (John 
Murray, 1891), and Curzon’s " Persia.” 
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cently, been delimited. On the present occasion the British 
and Russian Commissioners were invested with full powers, 
which greatly accelerated the settlement. The completion 
of the work of demarcation coincided almost to a day with 
the outbreak of war between Turkey and the Allies. On 
the termination of this war the probabilities art', that the 
frontier agreed upon in 1914 will have to be modified. Lord 
Cromer, in his review, makes a comment which may appro- 
priately be quoted here: “ The task which lay before Mr. 
Wratislaw and his colleagues was to divide a country be- 
tween two nations of different racial and linguistic affinities, 
the Turks and the Persians, whilst in reality on ethnic 
grounds it belonged to a third nation, the Arabs, who spoke 
a different language from either, and came of another racial 
stock. In such circumstances it is no surprise to learn that 
the frontier which was actually adopted ‘ supplies instances 
of practically every principle of delimitation known to 
science.’ It is sometimes geographical, at others racial, 
occasionally, ‘ roughly speaking, linguistic,’ and when all 
these principles proved bankrupt, ‘ frankly artificial, follow- 
ing stated lines of longitude and latitude.’ It will be seen, 
therefore, that the work of frontier-making is arduous.” 

Such is the verdict of a statesman and historian of very 
wide experience on the actual practical issue of the latest 
scientific effort to fix a frontier. So far from any one prin- 
ciple of delimitation vindicating its superiority, all — moun- 
tain, river, racial, linguistic, and “ frankly artificial ” — are 
called into play. Academic theory is scattered to the winds. 
Sir Thomas in his Introduction says: “ The first and greatest 
object of a national frontier is to insure peace and goodwill 
between contiguous peoples by putting a definite edge to 
the national political horizon.” (The italics are mine.) 
Surely the Great Power that has gone nearest to achieving 
such a national frontier must be the United States of America. 

Human nature will have principles of its own, not always 
scientific, and certainly not always philanthropic. Cursed has 
been he from very early days who removes his neighbour’s 
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landmark, and yet — he removes it. For the oi 1 toWol, 
“ fight for the right," as a mere abstract conception, is little 
more than a counsel of perfection, an admirable copybook 
headline; while “ might is right " stands as a very practical 
and much practised motto. Said Prince Bismarck to Count 
Beust in 1871, apropos of Austria's designs on the Balkans 
and Constantinople: “ It is impossible to conceive of a Great 
Power not making its faculty for expansion a vital question."* 
“ Faculty for expansion " means, and has for many centuries 
meant, encroachment on a neighbour, be he civilized or 
barbarian. The very barbarism of the barbarian is the 
excuse for ' expanding ’ on to him, and oft loads the assailant 
into super-barbarous atrocities. 

In The Times of February 6, Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
aptly quoted “ Paradise Lost " to depict “ the German 
Inferno." One attribute of the Kaiser lie overlooked — his 
“ cant." Lucifer was above it. 

Both Lord Curzon of Kedleston and Sir Thomas Holdich 
are agreed that it is full time that the magnum opus on 
" Frontiers " were undertaken. It is difficult to conceive 
a more favourable time than the present. A Congress will 
assemble after the war and rearrange the boundaries of four 
at least out of five continents. There will be all the material 
amassed there that the intellect and industry of the pro- 
foundcst thinker and writer can desire. His great work 
should be epoch-making and form an admirable companion 
on the shelf for Hugo Grotius’s “ De Jure Belli et Pads." 

* Prince von Billow’s “Imperial Germany,’’ revised edition, 1016. 
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TWENTIETIT-CENTURY EDUCATION : A PRACTICAL 
SCHEME FOR SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 

By Lady Katuakinu Stuart 

“ After the War ” is the time appointed of patriotic staicb- 
men and of reformers of both sexes and all classes for a 
grand social reconstruction to he carried out by tin* people 
and for the people through the instrumentality ot the best 
experts upon any given subjects that are to be found. Man 
and woman, capital and labour, Empire and Colony, alike 
look forward to The Day — not the day of destruction, of 
demolition, miscalculated upon by military despotism, but 
the day of Revival in matters spiritual and Reconstruction 
in things practical that will form the commencement of a new 
era in the history of humanity. 

“ After the War,” then, is going to be ” no day of small 
things " : it will be a time when clear heads and warm hearts 
and the gift of plain-speaking, followed up by well-doing, 
will be the need of the nation as never before. As a man 
in whose industrial schemes the public may put confidence, 
we desire to draw attention to the work of Captain Petavel, 
who for many years past has given himself to the cause of 
constructive social reform, the study first of existing evils, 
such as overcrowding, lack of openings, lack of suitable 
implements, and unhealthy conditions of labour; and 
secondly of the remedy for all these evils. He has finally, 
after consultation with authorities in England and else- 
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where, decided that India offered him the best chance of 
success in his experiment ; and after taking counsel with 
experienced landowners and social reformers such as Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, he has definitely started what it is 
hoped may become a self-supporting educational colony, 
generously launched by the Maharajah of Cossirnbazar. 

Englishmen, upon the outbreak of this war, almost uni- 
versally lamented that they had failed to listen to the counsel 
of Lord Roberts. It is not yet too late to do this, however. 
Lord Roberts gave Captain Petavel cordial approx al and 
encouragement, as have also Lord Crewe, Lord Milner, and 
many great authorities in economic^, while Proiessor Walker 
in the Hihbcrt Journal describes the Captain's book as the 
most original, the most fascinating, and the most hope- 
inspiring book I have ever read on the social question.” 
So much, then, for his sponsors; now lor the mail, llis 
message and his mission. 

lie has first of all to point out, what is indeed soil-evident 
to most of us nowadays, that our social and economic system 
is such that institutions such as workhouses, lunatic asylums, 
inebriate homes, and so forth, are for ever on the inereaso, 
testifying to thoughtful observers that our form of civiliza- 
tion undermines our health, impairs our reason, and atrophies 
our spiritual faculties. Women suffer even more than men 
under economic evils. A woman may toil all her life for a 
pittance and end her days on charity, but by this scheme 
all this is to be changed. The new era which we hope to 
see inaugurated will see in man more than an automatic 
machine for the manufacture of bombs, pinheads, or the 
seeds in raspberry jam, and in woman more than an anaemic 
victim of household drudgery. The agricultural, industrial 
labour colony, as described by Captain Petavel as tested in 
Switzerland, Holland, and India, will give everybody a 
chance — a chance of health, a chance of self-development, 
a chance of expressing himself or herself as one of the con- 
cepts of the Creator. 

The originator of this^educational “ labour-colony ” idea 
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evidently does not regard life as a sort of bran-pie in which 
any individual fishes up any sort of task at random. lie 
conceives of the universe as a sublime order of things in 
which, as it has been well expressed, “ Nature shows herself 
willing to make any man that which he desires ro be; if, 
however, he evinces no desire and makes no effort, Nature 
assumes his wish to be a nobody and grants his prayer.” 

This planet was never intended to become such a man- 
made muddle; it is included in a Divine scheme in which 
every created being has an appointed part. The law of the 
universe is harmony, and within his breast every being 
carries sealed orders to correspond with what Nature gives 
him as an environment of outward circumstance. Everyone 
has his “ dharma,” his vocation, and therefore the first item 
on the programme of Captain Petavel and the Maharajah 
of Cossimbazar is, very rightly, Organization. 

lie begins with organizing the young into juvenile labour 
colonies for many reasons. In the first place, as George 
Eliot says, ” It’s but little good you do, watering the last 
year's crop”; and secondly, as the Irishman remarked, 

* 1 The best way to prevent what has happened is to stop it before 
it begins,” or, in other words, catch your boy before evil 
surroundings and bad companions have turned him into a 
criminal; catch your girl before lack of employment, un- 
suitable work, frustrated faculties, or underpayment, have 
turned her into an inebriate; catch your weak character 
before he becomes a mental case, and, having secured him 
as far as may be from temptation, allow him to grow and 
to unfold his faculties into the particular form of manhood 
his Creator intended him to become. 

We think India a very suitable field for this kind of inno- 
vation, because the whole social structure of India is built 
up on the idea of " dharma ” — “ duty ” or “ vocation ”; we 
really have no exact equivalent in our language for the term 
— and that not only of the individual, but also of the nation ; 
for what is the Indian idea of a Messiah ? 

Whenever the dharma decays and a-dharma prevails, then 
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1 manifest Myself. For the protection of the good and for 
the destruction of the evil; for the firm establishment of the 

NATIONAL RIGHTEOUSNESS, 

I am born again and again.” 

In India poverty is the great problem that has to be solved. 
The majority of children appear to suffer from malnutrition 
— some authorities say 78 per cent. A slum child in England 
was once given a meal by a kindly curate. lie provided, as 
he thought, sufficient, not realizing that this child had been 
half-starved. Presently he looked up and saw an empty 
platter: “ Have you finished? Then say your grace!” he 
commanded. ” Grace ? what was 1 grace ’?” Dim memories 
of something learnt at a mother’s knee stirred in the chill’s 
brain, lie arose, came and stood before the young man, 
and folded his hands: 

“ Please, sir, 1 could have eaten more; hut I’m very tha. k- 
ful.” 

It would surely be an aim not unworthy even of a JC : - 
si on ary Society to change this plaintive note into a ferve t 
and lively "Thank God for good square meal,” as two lit tie 
Australians, trained by a father who had known hunger, 
never failed to do. 

India suffers from the under-production of food per acre, 
and this less on account of lack of land than of suitable agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, and from the lack of 
combination between industrial and agricultural callings 
This would be met by the labour colony. 

According to Captain Petavel’s scheme, children should 
in course of time — 

1. Pay largely for their own education. This would mean 
instruction up to the age of twelve or fourteen; after which 
their labour would pay for the tuition. The schooling they 
receive should be technical as well as the three R’s. In this 
way overstimulating the brain of the child would be avoided, 
and his body . developed by suitable play and light work; 
thus — 
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2. Headwork should proceed in combination with the 
trade to be followed. This system, applied to youth and 
health, will surely work wonders, since it has been found to 
pay financially and morally even in the case of “ work-shies 
tramps, and ne'er-do-wecls, who under the Swiss or Dutch 
system not only support themselves, but are able to put by 
and become independent farmers after leaving the labour 
colony. We hope we may yet live to see all gaols and prisons 
run in the spirit that believes “ New actions are the only 
apologies and explanations of old ones that the noble can bear 
to offer or receive,” and not in the spirit that would destroy 
body and soul alike by confinement and vindictive severity. 

Tagore, who has been extraordinarily successful in dealing 
with high-spirited youth on similar lines, was once asked for 
ins secret. Me replied: ” I make them happy.” 

How wise, and how like a poet ! It is said the Arabs 
guide their horses by a whisper. The young Indian, like 
some high-spirited thoroughbred, feels within himself bound- 
less possibilities of achievement, and the wise sportsman 
will give him his head, trusting to his native good sense to his 
allowing himself to be guided by the voice and hand of real 
love and pride to sure victory in the contests of the world. 

Though never having had experience of a juvenile labour 
colony, the writer has had some little acquaintance with 
community-life based on the principle of co-operation in- 
stead of competition. The community was not entirely 
self-supporting — though it could readily have become so : — 
it adopted the idea of ” production for use,” and it had the 
corporate life of a family that engaged in every sort of work, 
from the production of spineless cactus, as fodder for cattle 
in famine time, to the editing and printing of papers and 
magazines of all kinds. The “ family spirit,” where the Editor, 
the Librarian, the Gardener, the Dairyman, the Engineer, the 
Printer, the Publisher, the Author, the Lawyer, the School- 
master, the Doctor, the Nurse, etc., all met in a family circle 
night after night to be taught and to discuss anything and 
everything in the nature of perplexing problems, was an 
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education in itself. The instruction we thus obtained, not 
only from those in authority, but from one another, was, 
we believed, unique and priceless in value. If you wanted an 
expert on Sanscrit, on art, on music, on law, on farming, or 
on medical matters, there was always one available. There 
were not many laws, but alcohol, meat-eating and card- 
playing for money were forbidden, and slackers were not 
encouraged to remain. The output in work of all kinds 
in this community was astounding ! 

In conclusion, we cordially commend Captain Petavel 
and his generous supporter, the Maharajah of Cossim- 
bazar, to the sympathy and practical support, first, of the 
ruling powers in India as a safety-valve for Indian unrest — 
only another name for frustrated faculties ; secondly, of the 
missionaries, who might thus live over again certain chapters 
in the Acts of those Apostles who studied with profit the 
poets of other peoples; thirdly, of Mrs. Besant, and through 
her the Theosophical Educational Trust; and lastly, of the 
generous public, Indian and English, who can thus unite to 
make the man of to-morrow the pride of both. 

And we suggest that this support should not be merely 
financial. Captain Petavel deserves more of his country- 
men than that: he deserves not only money- — which the 
Maharajah of Cossimbazar is so liberally providing to begin 
with — but men to follow in his footsteps and those of 
Mr. Andrews and of his master, Tagore, who has " given 
himself to the world.” 

Everywhere indeed, but nowhere quite so much as in India, 
it is the personal equation that counts for success in any given 
enterprise. In this scheme it is particularly evident that 
all must depend upon the application of the principles to 
practice. In ruling a labour colony even more than in 
ruling a nation — 

” For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whatever’s best administered is best.” 

The thing to be secured is good administration. This 
involves the employment of men and women of sterling 
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character and religious enthusiasm. There is a certain im- 
patience of religion nowadays and a tendency to substitute 
for it a code of ethics. This, in our opinion, would be 
fatal. In Young England and Young India the poet has 
not yet died — we may thank Heaven, — and Democracy, 
speaking through her great prophet Whitman, asserts 
positively: “ I say that the real and permanent grandeur of 
these States must be their religion ; otherwise there can be no 
real and permanent grandeur.” 

If we sincerely desire to see ” Paradise Regained,” let us not 
deceive ourselves into imagining that vast sums of money are 
needed to buy it. ” Paradise,” it has been shrewdly observed, 
“ is quite cheap; it’s only hell that is so expensive,” involv- 
ing as if does millions wasted upon luxuries. Paradise is 
not only cheap, but quite simple. It is to dwell together 
in unity, fellowship — no more than that. The secret lies in 
the word together, for woman alone has ruled the planet, 
and it has ended in woe and wickedness ; and man alone 
has tried to rule it, and brought it to unparalleled disaster. 
Now at last it is dawning upon them both that the Creator 
intended them to do it together. 

“ Heaven lies about the feet of mothers,” said the Prophet 
Muhammad. Let us call the Indian woman from her 
purdah and the Anglo-Indian woman from her social preoccu- 
pations to come and give themselves to the world ; for, as 
Christ put it, “ The kingdom of God is within you.” Let 
us call upon them to make earth so sweet that the very 
angels in heaven cannot resist its tempting fragrance. And 
if each in her secret soul believes her religion to be the best, 
what matter ? Let her demonstrate her conviction by sur- 
passing all the rest in tenderness and patience, and they will 
believe her I And when the Christian or the Muhammadan 
can say of the Hindu, “ who touches my brother touches 
Tavannes,” and when the Brahmin lady can say of the 
Punchama schoolgirl, ” who touches my little sister touches 
myself,” then exit the spirit of intolerance and enter the 
family spirit, and with it the moral certainty that the founda- 
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tions of the new era will be well and truly laid upon those 
two glorious and incontrovertible facts — the immanence of 
God and the solidarity of man. 

Note. — The excellent educational programme put forward by Mr. 
Fisher is a great advance in the right direction. The scheme indicated 
above has this advantage: it holds out hopes of economy in education. 
Emerson accused England of being responsible for the <§ despotism of 
expense.” One reason for the low birth-rate is the tremendous cost oi 
education. This applies especially to the upper classes. 

The names appended to the following statement are sufficient to show 
the general approval with which the scheme has been received in Calcutta. 

“ The llonble. the Maharajah of Cossimbazar, k.c.i.is., convened a 
meeting at his Rajb&n of Principals of Colleges to consider the matter, 
and has generously decided to finance a school as advocated by the asso- 
ciation, Captain Petavel himself acting as principal. Eord Crewe (then 
Secretary of State for India), the High Commissioner for Australia, the 
Ministers of Education of the Dominion of Canada and of the Union ot 
South Africa and Eord Milner, subsequently asked to be kept informed 
ot the piogress of the work. The undersigned hope the ruling chiefs, 
uobEmen, leaders of communities, and the public generally, will combine 
to make this Erst step towards an educational development in which such 
general interest has been shown a success. The one and only way to 
make it succeed is to show pupils good prospects of earning a living. 
Hus will be done if the Indian Polytechnic Association is heartily sup- 
ported by public-spirited people of means. 

“\V. C. Wordsworth, Principal, Presidency College. 

“(r. C. Bosk, Principal, Bangobasi College. 

“W. S. Urquiiart, Principal, Scottish Churches College. 

“The Principal of St. Xavier’s College. 

“II. de Maitra, Principal, City College. 

“ P. C Kay, Principal. College of Science. 

“ W. A. Holland, Principal, St. Paul’s Cathedral College 

“R. Nivedi, Principal, Ripon College. 

“ S. Ray, Principal, Metropolitan College. 

“ K. R. Bose, Principal, Central College of the University of Calcutta ' 
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THE 

JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

(FOUNDED i860) 

CHAPTER IV 

At the opening Session of the year 1 884-18S5, the Association 
had to record the deaths of its (retired) second President, 
the Rt. lion. Sir Lawrence Peel, and of Colonel Anthony 
Blake Rathbone, for many years an active member of Council 
of the Association and latterly one of its Vice-Presidents. 

Sir Lawrence Peel, a cousin of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
was born in 1799, graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and was called to the bar of the Middle Temple in 1824. 
He went out to Calcutta as Advocate-General of Bengal, 
and became Chief Justice of the Calcutta Supreme Court in 
1842. He retired in 1855, and became one of the Directors 
of the East India Company in 1857, Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple in 1866, and a member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in 1871. 

Colonel Rathbone belonged to the 24th Bombay N.I., 
and was, besides, a Barrister of the Middle Temple. He 
took part in the battles of Miani and Hyderabad, and after 
the annexation of Sind was made Magistrate and Collector 
of the whole of the new territory on the left bank of the 
Indus. In 1853 Colonel Rathbone retired from the Service, 
and , on his arrival home, Lord Ellenborough wrote as follows : 



I very much regret that any circumstances should have 
led to your resigning your appointment in Scinde, where I 
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know from Sir Charles Napier that your services have been 
of general advantage to the country.” 

On Thursday, November 6, 1884, His Excellency the 
Earl of Dufferin received at Brown’s Hotel, Dover Street, a 
deputation from the Association, which presented the follow- 
ing Memorial : 

“ My I.okd, 

“ The East India Association, a body perfectly 
five from parry Idas, and inoludinv members of everv shade 
of political opinion, having for their sole object the promotion 
or the welfare of all classes ot Iler Majesty’s subjects in 
India, by inducing lull and impartial discussion of every 
(pu stum lonncctcd with tin* advancement of the prosperity 
of our Eastern Empire, in desiring to offer their sincere 
congratulations upon vour appointment to the office of 
Viceroy and Governor-General, as opening a wide field for 
the further display of those high qualities for which, in the 
discharge of the varied and important duties with which 
you have hitherto been entrusted, your Lordship has been 
pre-eminently distinguished, would at the same time beg to 
take the opportunity of bringing under your consideration 
the following subjects, which, among others, have recently 
engaged their attention. 

” (1) The extension of the railway system and the con- 
struction of works of irrigation and inland navigation w 7 ith 
a view not only to prevent a recurrence of the severe famines 
by which large provinces have been desolated, and millions 
of our fellow-subjects have perished, but also to enable India 
to enter upon a fair footing into competition with other 
countries for the supply of many of the staple commodities 
of which her soil and climate permit the bountiful produc- 
tion. 

“ (2) The abolition of the duty on gold and silver plate 
and the general encouragement of native manufactures. 

“ (3) The removal of race antagonism by the promotion 
of social intercourse between Europeans and natives, and 
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the diffusion of information as to the mutual advantages 
to be derived from the connection between Great Britain 
and her Asiatic Empire. 

“ (4) The formation of agricultural banks. 

“ (5) The general introduction of the principles of munici- 
pal government. 

“ (6) The position of the poorer members of the European 
and Eurasian community and the disadvantages under 
which they labour in procuring employment. 

“ (7) The conditions under which admission to the Cove- 
nanted and Statutory Civil Service is obtained. 

“ (8) The organization of the Native Army and the ex- 
pediency of offering suitable openings for advancement to 
native officers. 

“ The Association venture to hope that you may be pleased 
to allow copies of their papers to be from time to time trans- 
mitted for your perusal, and in conclusion would express 
an earnest wish that, in the execution of the weighty task 
you have now undertaken, your labours may be crowned 
with complete success. 

“ I have the honour to be, mv Lord, 

“ Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

“ Orfeur Cavanagii 

(Chairman). 

“ On behalf of the Council of the East India Association, 
November 3, 1884.” 

His Excellency assured the deputation that he would 
give early and careful attention to the various subjects and 
points raised in the Memorial. 

In the following year a similar Memorial was addressed 
to the Rt. Hon. Baron Reay, Governor- Designate of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

In the course of this address the economic, condition of 
the peasantry of Western India was specially pressed on 
his Lordship's attention, and it was pointed out that the sad 
loss of life from drought which occurred in the Deccan in 
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1877-1879 was only a severe manifestation of the chronic 
poverty of the cultivators, that had been previously demon- 
strated by the disturbances amongst the ryots in 1875, and 
fully described in the Report of the Commission that investi- 
gated those occurrences. The address continued: 

“ The attention of our Association has been directed to 
this subject, and to the proposed means of relieving the 
pressure of pecuniary distress amongst, the ryots, by the 
establishment of agricultural banks, and we beg leave to 
forward the report of a meeting when proposals to this effect 
were formulated by Sir William Wedderburn, a member of 
the Bombay Civil Service. These proposals were so far 
adopted, both by the Bombay and Supreme Governments, 
that it had been determined that the experiment of an 
agricultural bank should be fairlv tried in one of the Deccan 

c' *■ 

districts. Recently, however, we have been informed that 
the Indian Council has delayed or forbidden the carrying 
out of this moderate and tentative measure, so that, even 
before your departure from England, your Lordship might 
perhaps have it in your power to exert your influence towards 
obtaining the reconsideration of that adverse decision. We 
feel the more emboldened to urge this because we are well 
aware that your Lordship must have observed the working 
on the continent of various plans for providing systematic 
tinancial aid to the agricultural community. 

“ Closely allied to this subject is that, of promoting the 
revival or introduction of indigenous mechanical arts, so 
that the masses of the people may not, as now, be almost 
entirely dependent on agriculture and its attendant pre- 
carious labour. On the occasion of Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
departure from Bombay, the branch of our Association, in 
the address presented to him as retiring Finance Minister, 
laid great stress on the valuable service in furtherance of 
the foregoing object lendered by the Government, of which 
he had been a member, in directing that all stores for the 
use of the several departments of the State that could be 
purchased in India as cheaply, or nearly so, as through the 
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India Office in England should be so obtained. Various 
powerful interests in this country, as well as in the presi- 
dency towns of India, are opposed to this policy, but we 
trust that, with the view of raising the standard of indus- 
trial efficiency in India, your Lordship will use your efforts 
to give to local trade and industry such countenance and 
encouragement as is implied by the bestowal of this legitimate 
measure of State patronage and support. 

“ There is one special movement in this direction in Bombay 
itself on behalf of which we may with confidence solicit your 
Lordship’s active co-operation. In commemoration of the 
Marquis of Ripon’s Viceroyalty, the people of Bombay and 
Western India generally have resolved to found a well- 
organized school of Technical Industries. This intelligent 
effort to supply by voluntary association one of the now 
peculiarly pressing requirements in the Indian economic 
and social system cannot fail to claim your Lordship’s ap- 
proval, and, we trust, effective individual counsel and aid. 

“ Your Lordship has probably already followed to some 
extent the thorough investigation which the subject of public 
instruction received two years ago in every province of 
India at the hands of the Special Commission, under the 
presidency of Dr. W. W. Hunter, Director-General of Sta- 
tistics. No one, we venture to submit, can be more qualified 
than your Lordship for exercising a sound judgment as to 
the conclusions arrived at as the result of this exhaustive 
inquiry. With the restricted funds at the command of 
Indian administrators, it is not easy to satisfy the claims 
both of primary and collegiate education, but we feel sure 
that no one can discriminate better than your Lordship 
between the relative Value of both, and that under your 
administration the cause of public instruction in the Bom- 
bay Presidency may be expected to show new and exten- 
sive development.” 

In reply to this Memorial Lord Reay assured the Council 
that in his examination of the subjects mentioned he would 
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always be ready “ to take into impartial consideration the 
suggestions of those whose experience and knowledge of the 
interests of the people entitled them to an attentive hearing 
on the best mode of promoting the welfare of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in India." 

On accepting the office of President for the fourth time, 
Sir Richard Temple said he believed that the Association 
was performing a very useful function of giving scope to free 
independent and impartial opinions regarding current affairs 
in India, of encouraging any gentleman who had anything 
to say that was really worth saying, and was supported by 
facts and statistics, and by reasonable and cogent arguments, 
to come forward and test them in public discussion. He 
was convinced that by giving this scope to individuals who 
sought it, they were most likely to help in forming public 
opinion amongst those sections of the British public who 
ultimately direct the course of affairs in India, and most 
likely to afford a stimulus to thought and to make people 
take an interest in the progress of India and its people. 

During the year the subjects of " Self-Government in 
India,” " The Mutual advantages of the connection between 
England and the Indian Empire," and “ The Costliness of 
Indian administration," were discussed. In the course of 
the discussion on the latter subject the salaries paid to 
Indian civilians were considered, and the chairman, Mr. 
Donald Macfarlane, M.P., declared he agreed with Sir Orfeur 
Cavanagh in holding that where Indians were placed in the 
same position as Europeans, upon the same system and 
scale of education, they were fully and properly entitled to 
the same salaries. 

‘‘ In fact," he said, " Indians are paying themselves, we 
are not paying; and if any objection is to be taken to the 
payment of native officials, that objection should come from 
the Indians, and not from us, because they are the pay- 
masters.” 

As to the pensions of £1 ,000 a year drawn by Indian civil 
servants (after twenty-five years’ service), it was taken as 
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proved that these pensions were half made up of their own 
subscriptions, deducted from salary during these twenty- 
five years ; and as to the general expenses of Administration , 
Archdeacon Baly pointed out that in the Island of Ceylon 
(which contained only the population of a single District in 
Bengal — Chapra, for instance) the Governor draws £7,000 
a year, the Commander-in-Chief £2,000, the Chief Justice 
£2,000 a year, the Puisne Judges £800 a year each, five Gov- 
ernment Agents from £1,500 to £1,800 a year each, and so 
on, in comparison with the 2,500 rupees paid to a Magistrate: 
and Collector for the administration of a whole District 
containing the same or greater population. “ Such,” he 
said, ” was the staff considered necessary by the Colonial 
Office to govern Ceylon, with a population at that time of 
one and three-quarter millions.” 

During the year 1885-1886, in addition to holding five 
public meetings for the discussion of various subjects of 
importance to India, and other ordinary business, the Council 
issued the following circular to all Members of both Houses 
of Parliament : 

“ I am directed by the Council of this Association, a body 
free from political bias, and including members of various 
shades of opinion, to request your consideration of the fact 
that India possesses no representative assembly of its own, 
and that the duty of supervising and controlling the ad- 
ministration of its affairs consequently devolves upon the 
British Houses of Parliament. 

" It is felt that at the present time there is a general desire 
that the aspirations and wants of India should be carefully 
considered and, as far as may be practicable, every reason- 
able cause for dissatisfaction removed, so as to secure the 
contentment and prosperity of its people and thus deepen 
and strengthen their loyalty and attachment to British rule. 

” The Council therefore venture to express a hope that 
you may be induced to give your attention and support to 
such measures as may be brought under discussion having 
in view any of the following objects : 
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" 1. The due protection of the frontier, so as to insure the 
preservation of the blessings of peace. 

“2. The larger employment in the public services of the 
inhabitants of India, irrespective of race or creed. 

“ 3. The revival and encouragement of indigenous trades 
and industries. 

“ 4. The further development of the system of Local 
Self-Government . 

“ 5. The extension of Elementary Education. 

“ 6. The improvement of the condition of the rural popu- 
lation, and their relief from their present crushing load of 
indebtedness, by the introduction of a system of agricultural 
State banks, or other suitable means. 

“ 7. The development of the resources of the country by 
means of public works, more especially those needed for the 
purpose of irrigation and providing an efficient water-supply. 

“ 8. The constitution of the Indian Legislative Councils 
on a wider basis. 

“9. The exercise of a watchful supervision over the home 
charges of the Secretary of State for India, including the 
adjustment of military accounts between the British and 
the Indian exchequers. 

“ The Council would most urgently press on you to sup- 
port Lord Randolph Churchill’s proposal for an early and 
exhaustive Parliament inquiry into the affairs of India. 

“ I am, in conclusion, desired to state that, should you 
require any information or assistance in the execution of 
that portion of your Parliamentary duties which relates to 
India, the Council will have great pleasure in affording you 
every aid in its power by giving access to its library or 
reference books, or referring you to past volumes of the 
Journals of the Association, many of which contain valuable 
information regarding Indian affairs.” 

The proper site for a new Capital of India was a subject 
discussed, under the Presidency of General Sir Orfeur Cava- 
nagh, K.C.S.I.,'in a paper read by Sir George Campbell, 
K.C.S.I., M.P. 
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Sir George pointed out that if the Capital of India were 
to be selected, no one would propose to put it where Cal- 
cutta now stands, and that to all intents and purposes 
Calcutta has ceased to be the capital. He declared “ that 
a site must be selected ," as in the case of Washington, and 
he suggested that a medium climate — a sort of compromise, 
so as to make a common meeting-place for Europeans and 
Indians — was offered in the central tracts between the 
Bombay coasts and the Jumna. He suggested Nassick or 
Saugor; but, in every case, he urged that the great unsettle- 
ment and state of drift and expense attending the present 
peripatetic uncertainty should be terminated and a Capital 
definitely selected where the Government of India would 
be brought into contact with the native races and where 
European and Oriental could meet on equal terms. It was 
pointed out that in 1871 Lord Mayo had said to Mr. James 
Long that in Calcutta His Excellency “ felt like a frog in a 
well," judging the heavens from a very narrow point of view, 
and that his object in going out hunting and shooting 
every Saturday was “ to get some knowledge of the people 
and the country." 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, who closed the debate on Sir 
George Campbell's paper, said he entirely disagreed with 
several gentlemen who had spoken in favour of Simla. 
He thought that that pleasant Hill Station ought to be; 
relegated to what it ought never to have exceeded — that iq 
a sanatorium for really sick people, and that the Governor- 
General and Council ought to be kept out of it as much as 
out of the Vale of Cashmere. 

The Association’s activities also included the considera- 
tion of a paper by Mr. J. S. Jeans (author of “ England’s 
Supremacy ") on " The Development of India," the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl Granville occupying the chair. 

In his elaborate address Mr. Jeans argued that the curtail- 
ment of expenditure on the construction of new railways 
in India was little short of a national disaster, and he showed 
that there was great and urgent reason for calling upon 
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Government to proceed with the immediate construction 
of much larger annual mileage of railways in India. 

The " Commercial Products of Assam ” were also discussed 
in a paper advocating the commercial development of that 
Province, read by Mr. Oswin Wcynton. 

During the year the Association had to deplore the death 
of one of its oldest and most devoted Vice-Presidents, Sir 
Charles T hi vely an . 

Sir Charles was born in 1807, educated at Charterhouse and 
Haileyburv College, entered the East India Company's Service, 
and rose to be Finance Minister. In 1834 lie married at 
Calcutta a sister of Lord Macaulay (then “ plain Mister "). 
He quitted India in 1840, was appointed Assistant 
Secretary to the Treasury, and rendered such eminent 
services during the Irish famine of 1848 that he was made a 
K.C. 13 . and created a Baronet in 1874. 

It was mainly owing to his zeal and perseverance that 
the Civil Service was thrown open to Public Competition. 

In 1859 he went out again to India as Governor of Madras, 
but was recalled the following year because he published 
a protest against the financial measures of Mr. Wilson, 
then Finance Minister. But Sir Charles Wood, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, on behalf of Her Majesty's Government 
recorded “ their high appreciation of his services ” and the 
conviction that “ no servant of the Crown had more earnestly 
endeavoured to carry out the great principles of government 
which were promulgated to the Princes and peoples of India 
in Her Majesty’s gracious proclamation." 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN INDIA 
By Miss M. Ashworth 

From earliest historic times the people of India have enjoyed 
a reputation for education and culture, and the women 
shared in that education and culture. In the early Vedic 
times they apparently enjoyed an equal status with men, 
and they inherited and possessed property. They took 
part in the sacrifices and religious duties. Viswavara com- 
posed sacred hymns. In the early Epic period, we are told 
that Garga Vachakuavia took an active part in the assembly 
of learned men summoned by Janaka, King of the Videhas, 
to decide which of them would prove the wisest. There is 
an account of a conversation between Yagnavalkya and his 
wife Maitreyi on the possible comprehension of the infinite 
in the finite. In the poem Bhagwan Manu, a punishment 
is prescribed for parents who keep away from school boys 
after five and girls after ten years of age. Mcgasthenes 
relates that literature and philosophy were studied by 
women of the nationalistic period. 

From the fifth century n.c., however, we find limiting 
laws in the Hindu Codes, and these are embodied in the Code 
of Manu, a . d . 200. Girls were excluded from the initiatory 
caste rites which preceded the education of boys. “ For 
women no sacred rite is performed with sacred texts; thus 
the law is settled ; women who are destitute of strength and 
destitute of knowledge of the Vedic texts are as impure as 
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falsehood itself ” (Manu, ix. 18). There is abundant evidence, 
however, that in spite of these restrictions many women of 
the upper classes could read and write, and we know that 
they read and committed to memory the great epics the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. In one of the dramas of 
Kalidasa about the fifth century, one of the characters says 
that he must always laugh when he hears a woman read 
Sanscrit or a man sing a song, which would indicate not only 
that the women of his day did read Sanscrit, but also that 
the tendency of the men to scoff at learned women is no 
new development. 

The Muhammadan conquest brought with it the purdah 
system, and women, forced into the seclusion of the zenana, 
were no longer able to share in the culture of their men. 
This cloud of ignorance and darkness enveloped them for 
seven centuries, and all trace of their previous happier state 
seemed to disappear. But from behind the purdah women’s 
influence still made itself felt; kingdoms were governed and 
dynasties were overthrown, and still the legends of Puranas 
and the Epics were studied. In the upper classes women 
were often required to undertake the supervision and manage- 
ment of large estates during the minority of their owners ; 
the women of the lower classes assisted their husbands in 
their work or business, and the keeping of accounts was in 
some cases the task of the chief woman of the family. It 
was in the middle classes that the ignorance of women was 
most complete. 

With the coming of the British we get the Renaissance 
of women’s education in India. The East India Company 
found themselves faced by urgent educational problems. 
The gradual dropping of the old exotic court language of 
Persia and the substitution of the vernaculars as a medium 
of instruction was the first important change. Then followed 
the long and bitter controversy between the Anglicists and 
the Orientalists, which was finally closed in 1839 in the 
favour of the former by Lord Macaulay’s famous minute. 
Thus engrossed in important measures affecting general 
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education, the Company did not turn their attention to the 
education of girls for some considerable time. However, 
this was not entirely neglected; for missionary and other 
philanthropic bodies were tentatively approaching tin- 
problem. At first the work was very slow, and the pioneers 
soon found themselves faced with these three great obstacles 
which are still quoted in every report on female education 
in India: First, the difficulty of obtaining women of suitable 
social position and education as teachers; secondly, the social 
custom in regard to child marriage and the seclusion of 
women which curtails the school life of girls; and, thirdly, 
the absence of that stimulus created by the necessity of 
education as a means of livelihood which is so potent in th< 
case of boys. In 1823 missionary schools were organized 
in Calcutta by Miss Cook, who in 1840 records 500 girls at 
school in Bengal. In 1849 an institution for the education 
of girls was established in Calcutta under the name of Tin 
Hindu Female School by Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, then legal 
Member of Council. It began with twenty-three pupils, and 
was for some time maintained at the entire cost of Mr. 
Bethune, who also left by his will lands and other property 
to endow it in perpetuity". On his death in 1851, the school 
was taken over by Lord Dalhousie, and the charge was after- 
wards transferred to Government as the Bethune Girls’ 
School. The school exists to-day as the Bethune College, 
and is affiliated to the Calcutta University. 

In Bombay the American Missionary Society were the 
pioneers with their school for girls opened in 1824. By 1829 
there were 400 girls in their schools. The Scottish Missionary 
Society followed shortly afterwards, and by 1840 Dr. Wilson 
had opened five schools for the education of the daughters 
of the higher classes of Hindus in the neighbourhood of 
Poona. The Church Missionary Society established their 
first girls’ school in 1826. In 1851 an endowment fund of 
Rs.20,000 was created by Mr. Maganbhai Karamchand 
of Ahmedabad for the foundation of two girls’ schools in 
that city, and in the same year Mr. Joti Govindrao Phule 
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opened a school at Poona. One of the most interesting 
developments in the history of girls’ education in Bombay 
was the outcome of the Elphinstone College Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society, founded, I believe, by Pro- 
fessor Patton of Elphinstone College. As a result of the 
discussions of this society, and under the leadership of Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji and others, four girls’ schools were estab- 
lished in 1849 in Bombay. These schools, in which the 
teaching was done mainly by college students in their leisure 
time, are still in existence, and one of the most eilicient 
secondary schools for girls in Bombay is to-day managed 
by this society. In Madras from an early period boarding- 
schools were maintained by the Church of England Mission 
at Tinnevelly, but these were attended exclusively by 
Christian converts. The Scottish Mission hert; were the first 
to teach Hindu girls of the higher castes in a school opened 
in 1841 . In 1854 there were 7,000 girls at missionary schools, 
of whom the Scottish school had 700. 

This first period of tentative beginnings in girls' education 
is brought to a close by the famous Educational Despatch 
addressed by the Court of Directors to the Government of 
India in 1854. In this historical document, the charter of 
Indian education, ■which is attributed to John Stuart Mill, 
great stress is laid on the importance of female education. 
“ The importance of female education in India cannot be 
overrated, and we have observed with pleasure the evidence 
which is now afforded of an increased desire on the part of 
many of the natives of India to give a good education to 
their daughters. By this means a far greater proportional 
impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone of 
the people than by the education of men. We cannot 
refrain from expressing our cordial sympathy with the efforts 
that are being made in this direction. The Government 
ought to give to female education in India its frank and cordial 
support.” The later Despatch of 1859 repeated these ex- 
pressions of sympathy, but recognized the difficulty of 
attempting rapid strides and the risk of exercising official 
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pressure in a matter which they regarded as of extreme 
delicac}* - . The result of the Despatch of 1854 was encourage- 
ment on the part of Government of private effort by a 
system of grants-in-aid, but whereas boys’ schools were 
erected all over the country and other vigorous measures 
were taken to forward their education, but few girls' schools 
were founded by Government ; and in the Bengal Administra- 
tive Report of 1881, only two Government primary schools 
for girls are noted, against 719 aided and 107 unaided volun- 
tary schools. 

About this time a strong impulse was given to female 
education by Miss Mary Carpenter. She visited India 
several times during the years 18C7-1877, and made a special 
study of female education there ; she then sent in to Govern- 
ment a report of her investigations, and made certain re- 
commendations. In 1867 she secured a grant of £15,000 
per annum for five years on condition that an equal amount 
was subscribed by the native community, for the establish- 
ment of Normal Schools for women teachers at Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. These two schools are in a flourishing state 
to-day, and are the mainstay of girls’ primary education in 
the Bombay Presidency. In 1870 two important schools, 
which have since developed into university colleges, were 
established by missionaries — the Isabella Thorburn School 
at Lucknow and the Sara Tucker School at Palamcottah. 

The Educational Commission of 1882 under Sir William 
Hunter showed how little had been done for the education 
of girls as compared with that of boys, and made recom- 
mendations that girls’ schools should receive special en- 
couragement and liberality ; and the Commission of 1 900 
again recommended that girls’ schools should receive liberal 
grants, and that fees should not be rigorously enforced. As 
a result of these recommendations, the outlay on girls’ 
education has been considerably increased, and a number 
of inspectresses have been recruited into the Indian educa- 
tional service from England. A certain amount of progress 
has been made, but it is very slow, and, speaking generally, 
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women’s education in India remains in a very backward! 
state. 

Applying the test of statistics, we find that of the girls 
of school-going age in the whole of India, the following 
percentage was at school: In 1886, i-6 per cent.; in 1896, 
2-i per cent.; in 1901, 2-2 per cent.; in 1907, 3*6 per cent.; 
and in 1912, 5-1 per cent. The provinces vary considerably: 
Burmah leads with 8*14 per cent., then comes Bombay with 
5*9 per cent., Madras with 5-7 per cent., Bengal with 3-2 per 
cent., the Punjaub with 2*6 per cent., and, lowest of all, the 
United Provinces with 1*2 per cent. But taking the last 
quinquennium, from 1907-1912, we find the ratio of progress 
most marked in the United Provinces, where the increase 
was 92*6 per cent.; next, Bengal, with an increase of 78-6 
per cent.; Madras, 26 per cent.; whilst Bombay can only 
show an increase of 16-8 per cent. These figures represent 
mainly the state of primary education ; and as regards the 
more advanced provinces of Bombay and Madras, the rate 
of increase is disappointing. When we come to secondary 
education, however, we find in these same provinces a 
very marked advance, particularly in Bombay. In 1912 in 
all India there wore 66 high schools for girls with 9,045 
pupils, against 44 schools and 4,945 pupils in 1907; the 
numbers have therefore nearly doubled, and almost half of 
the girls attending high schools in all India are in Bombay. 
The rapid progress here is shown in the two Government 
high schools, where during the year 1914- 15 the numbers 
on the rolls increased from 130 to 170 at Ahmedabad, and 
from 266 to 320 at Poona. This progress is remarkable, for 
W’hereas primary education has been carefully fostered by 
Government, secondary education is left almost entirely to 
private initiative. In all India there are only five high 
schools for girls under Government management; the rest 
are mainly under the control of missionaries, except in 
the city of Bombay, where there are no less than eight 
under Indian management. 

This growing impetus is not confined to schools. 
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University education is making very rapid strides, and a 
strong desire for better facilities is making itself felt. 
The number of women under collegiate instruction in 1912 
was 369, and the number of special colleges for women was 
5 — the Bethune College, the Diocesan College and Loreto 
House in Calcutta, the Sara Tucker College at Palamcottah, 
and the Isabella Thorburn College at Lucknow. Since 1912 
two new colleges have been founded for women — one in 
Madras, and the nevv Medical College at Delhi. The Queen 
Mary College at Lahore has not yet reached university 
standard. I11 Bombay, where the demand for women’s 
university education is most insistent, there is no special 
college for women, and would-be graduates are obliged to 
attend lectures at men’s colleges. In spite of the absence 
of any special provision for them, women are crowding into 
the class-rooms of the Elphinstone, Grant Medical, St. 
Xavier, and Wilson Colleges. In 1912 there were seventy-six 
women in Bombay attending colleges for men, to the em- 
barrassment of some of the authorities.* Principal Covernton 
of Elphinstone College, in his report for the year 1909-10, 
writes: “ It is becoming a problem how to provide accom- 
modation and adequate supervision for these girls. It is 
ridiculous to expect that young unmarried graduates, fresh 
from Oxford and Cambridge, can mould the minds and 
characters of Parsi, much less of Brahman, girls. . . . The 
close association of male and female involved in a mixed 
education is so totally opposed to the traditions of the East, 
as well as so fraught with possibilities of evil, that in my 
opinion the system is rather a barrier than an encourage- 
ment to female education. That the number of girl under- 
graduates is increasing is a sign that even this is not sufficient 
to check the demand for a university education for women. 
If the conditions of that education were in accord with 
Oriental ideas of women’s functions, the numbers would 
go up by leaps and bounds. I am confident that the 

* The number of women reading for degrees in the Bombay colleges 
at present is 140 . 
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time is ripe for the creation of a women’s college in 
Bombay.” 

Very recently a new and interesting experiment has been 
tried by Professor Karve of Fergusson College, Poona, who 
has started a women’s university modelled on the Women’s 
University at Tokyo. His aim is to make provision for the 
higher education of women, with an Indian vernacular as 
the medium of instruction ; to formulate courses specially 
suited to the needs of women; and to make provision for the 
training of vernacular teachers. It is too early to form any 
opinion on this new departure. The success of the Tokyo 
Women’s University is due to the strong national character 
of the education given, and if on similar lines Professor 
Karv <5 can command the support he deserves, we may look 
to this new university to solve the main problems of women’s 
education to-day — the provision of suitable women teachers 
for vernacular schools, and the formulation of a curriculum 
adapted to the requirements of Indian girls. 

The strong and growing demand for higher education, 
existing as it does side by side with apathy, if not actual 
hostilitj', on the part of the people to the primary education 
for girls, has given ground for some anxiety. It is felt that 
the real need of India is a general raising of all her women 
rather than the high culture of the few, and consequently 
there is a tendency to discourage this demand for college 
education until primary education shall be firmly established. 
This is, I think, a great mistake. The claims of primary 
education are certainly prior to those of university careers 
for women, but the interests of these two branches of educa- 
tion are not necessarily divergent; on the contrary, they are 
mutually dependent. 

In dealing with the individual child, educationists now 
recognize that the function of the teacher is to follow rather 
than to lead. The healthy young mind has an intuitive 
knowledge of its own needs, and the educator can best ac- 
complish his task- by supplying the needs as they manifest 
themselves and removing obstacles which would check 
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natural, spontaneous growth. May not this principle be 
applied equally to the education of a people ? For the last 
three decades we have been attempting to popularize free 
primary education of girls in India, with little success; 
secondary education, on the other hand, with little official 
encouragement, and in spite of high fees, has forced a way 
for itself and is developing rapidly. What is the meaning 
of these apparently conflicting phenomena ? 

When we say that primary education does not progress, 
we must distinguish. In the large cities, where we 
have fairly good schools staffed with trained teachers, 
a demand has been created for girls’ primary education, and 
the regular attendance of little girls at school is becoming 
established as a habit. But this is far from being the case 

in the villages, which really constitute India. The little 
village girl of school-going age is a shrewd little person. 
Her work in the home and in the fields gives her a certain 
economic value, of which she is fully aware, and she hesitates 
to sacrifice her time and liberty until she sees it is worth 
her while. When discussing the question of attending 
school with these girls, inquiries as to terms do not take 
the usual form, “ What are the fees ?” but, “ What will you 
pay me if I come to school ?” They are, however, quick to 
recognize value, and in the rare cases where a village school 
is in charge of a qualified woman of strong personality, 
there is no difficulty in filling it with pupils. The obstacle 
to progress is to-day what it always has been — the want of 
suitable teachers. The training colleges arc turning out 
yearly a large though insufficient supply of trained teachers ; 
but, unfortunately, these women are drawn almost ex- 
clusively from the lower classes, and whatever their pro- 
fessional qualifications may be, they are unable to hold 
their own socially, and to command the respect which 
is essential to a successful teacher. The personality 
of the teacher is the all-important factor in education, 
and until we can provide Indian primary schools with good 
teachers, we cannot expect them to be popular: the un- 
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popularity of the present village schools is not altogether 
to be deplored. 

For the solution of the problem of the teacher, I look to 
the girls who are to-day pressing into the high schools and 
colleges. It is true that at present these girls have no 
intention of preparing for a teaching career, at least in 
primary schools; their object is simply self-development. 
But when their college career is over they will not be content 
to lead the idle existence of the women of the past ; they 
will feel the need of a sphere of usefulness and influence 
outside the home, and, under the wise guidance of college 
teachers, they could be made to realize their responsibility 
in this matter. If the young men students in the seventies 
could establish and teach in those girls’ schools in Bombay, 
it should be possible to rouse a sense of duty in the women 
students of to-day. For the future of the education of Indian 
women rests with the educated women of India, and the 
problem of the school curriculum will never be solved until 
highly trained women educationists can bring their minds 
to bear upon it. 

I would therefore strongly urge the desirability of meeting 
this demand for higher education freely and generously by 
establishing model high schools and colleges for women 
which will rank with those already provided for boys and 
staffed with teachers of equal academic status. These 
schools and colleges should be staffed as far as possible by 
Indian women graduates recruited into the educational 
service under the same conditions as men. The creation 
of these well - paid appointments will have the effect of 
directing attention to education as a profession, and a new 
interest will be roused in pedagogics. In the province of 
primary education there is abundant scope for Indian girl 
graduates as Inspectresses of Schools and Lecturers in 
Training Colleges for vernacular teachers. We may, I 
think, safely assume that Indian girls of good social class 
will offer themselves for these appointments, and their 
example may encourage other girls of the higher castes to 
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enter the teaching profession. We may thus hope to draw 
into the vernacular training colleges the kind of women 
who can be trained into real Educators who vvijj win the 
confidence of Indian parents. When by increasing the 
quantity and improving the quality of trained vernacular 
teachers we have gained the confidence of Indian men and 
women, and not till then, we may begin to consider the 
question of compulsory primary education for girls. 

The present time is a critical one in the history of Indian 
womanhood. The new impulse which shows itself in the 
demand for higher education is strong, and even if it were 
desirable it cannot be suppressed. It is charged with great 
possibilities for good or for evil, and it is imperative that no 
opportunity should be lost to influence it for good. 



DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


\ meeting ol the East India Association was held on Monday, Match 
2(t, 1917, at the Caxton Hall, We stminster, at which a paper wie it ad 
i*\ Miss \ 1 . Ashworth, entitled 4 ‘ The Education of Women in India.'* 
dr h rederick Lely (in the absence of the Rt. Hon Lord Lamington 
o < m.g , g.c.i.e.), occupied the chair. 

1 J it iolluwiug iudK M - and gentlemen, among otb<_ r were present: S<- 
AiUiidel 1 '. AlUIldcl, K.o.b.E, Sb Cllailcs Aimsliuiig, Sii William Own 
< l trk, Cnlouel M. J Meade, cie, Mr. C. E Buckland, c.i.e , Mi 
‘'U-n Dunn, mic.f., Mi. T J. Bennett, cr.F., Mr. T. H. S. Bid- 

du! ph, c.i.k , Mi. N C Sen, Mr W. ( Tldstieam, Mis. and Miss Bus 

- II. Miss Diury, Miss ("handler , Mr. H R. Cook, Mrs Bakhie, Mis. 
B.khh, die Misses Bakhle, Mrs. Dairy, Lady Grave* Sawde, Mis- 
s’ .nth, Mr. Htii, Miss Honnerjee, Miss Jones, Mr. Batvai dh<m. Mi 
B M Lai, Mr E. D. Carolis, Mr. S. V. Swami, Mr. K. C. Bhandari, 
Mi Patel, Mis. Burke, Miss Constantine, Rev. W. Broadbtnt, Mi. 
M luhal!, Miss Dove, Mr. H Mao-h, c i.E , Mi. Kineishi, Dr. Mehta, 
M : s Sen, Mrs. Somerville Stephen'-, Mrs. Kinniei -Tarte, Mis Beau 
Gump, Mr. M. Firoz, Mrs. Eia/er, Mrs. Collis, Miss Fuller. MissWal- 
i*>i i. Miss Francis, Mrs. and Miss Breieton, Miss Stolon, Mr. A. A 
k»* .a, Mr. T Davis, Miss Davis, Mrs. and Miss Wilmot Coiiield, Mi 

a . ! Miss Prescott, Mr. N. X. Wadinr, XI i ss Brim I, Mr. B R 

Amhedkar, Mrs. Haigh, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. F. C. Charming, Mis-. 
M vSorabji, Mrs. Frederick Pollen, Mrs. Marsh, Miss Ross. Mis.> 
Bov. ie>, Mrs. Wigley, Miss Wells, Mr. Ryan, Airs. Woods, Miss Bridge. 
Mi. J. B. Pennington, Mr, \V. Frank, Mrs. Round, Mr. Sunampadu 
\ runiugam, Rev. H. Udny Wcitbreeht, do., Miss A. A. Smith, and 
Di J. Pollen, C.T.E., Hon. Secretary. 

1 he Secretary : I am sorry to tell you, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
ju>t heart 1 from Lord Lamington that he is detained by military duties, 
an i cannot preside here, but in his absence our old friend from Bombay, 
Sir Frederick Lely, has kindly consented to take the chair. 

The Chairman : I am exceedingly sorry for the absence of Lord 
Lamington, more especially as it involves imposing upon you an inferior 
substitute ; but with regard to interest in the subject which is to be brought 
before us to-day T can honestly say I yield to no one. Many of us do 
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not appreciate the enormous influence and power of women in India which 
they already possess, and still more will possess in the future. We sec, 
sometimes, a man swaggering along the road with his wife meekly 
carrying the load behind him, and we hear of the ladies preparing the 
food of the house for their lords and masters, and only when they have 
satisfied them will they presume to take their place at the board. We 
are hence inclined to think that women occupy a secondary and sub- 
servient place. It is no such thing ; it is all make-believe. The women 
of India, like the women everywhere, are an enormous domestic force, 
social force, and religious force, and I belie\e in the future will be no 
less a political force ; and therefore the question of the education of 
women assumes very great importance. To use a phrase which l believe 
was originally used by Lord Beaconsfield, it is really “a matter of 
educating our masters." 

Now Miss Ashworth is a lady who is* fully competent to speak upon 
the subject, because she can speak, not only from a study of it, but after 
practical experience of the real facts, and I have pleasure in introducing 
her to you. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure we all feel grateful 
to Miss Ashworth for the interesting paper which she has just read, show- 
ing a thorough study of the facts and a consideration of the remedies 
and means which are suggested for progress. Statistics are very ugly 
things, and it is dangerous to run one's head against them; but, in spite 
of them, I cannot help thinking that interest in the education of women 
in India has greatly advanced amongst the people of recent years. 
Years ago I admit the trend of popular opinion was against it. it used 
to be said that to send girls to school would be flying in the face of 
Saraswati — that is, the goddess of learning. If girls were allowed to 
invade her domain, hitherto reserved for boys, she would show her resent 
ment by making them all widows. I remember a lady of some rank and 
position — a Muhammadan lady — who had received some amount of 
education ; hut unfortunately she was a lady who was very reckless in 
money matters, always outrunning the constable and getting into debt ; 
and the wiseacres of the town used to shake their heads and point to her 
as one more evil instance of female education, for the many promissory 
notes of hers which were flying about the bazaars would never have 
existed if she had not been taught how to sign her name. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that the popular feeling has much 
improved since those days, and that among a very large number of the 
more intelligent members of the community there is a willingness to send 
their girls to school and risk the chance of widowhood, always provided 
that the Government pays for all, and that they are not called upon to 
pay anything themselves. Now what we want, as the lecturer points 
out, is some definite lines of progress, and persistence on those lines ; 
and the foundation of the whole thing in India, as in England, is the 
teachers. Unless you get good teachers, there is no hope for progress. 
The main point is to raise their qualifications in every branch, and for 
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that purpose, what we want above all things is a woman's college in 
every great centre of population, staffed and controlled by women and 
inspired by women. It is hard, to my mind, to conceive a more dis- 
tressing state of things than our failuie to get hold of popular sentiment, 
and failure, as General Gordon used to say, to get into the skins of the 
people. Even in England, where tin* relations between the sexes have 
been perfectly free for centuries, many people are inclined to look 
askance at the mixed schools — such a hool as St George's at Har- 
penden, for instance, where the boys and girls eat together, and do 
their lessons, and won scholarships togethei at Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is an excellent school, but a great many intelligent people hesitate 
rather to approve of it. 

If that is so in England, how much stronger will the feeling he in 
India. Probably none of you will need a lengthy explanation of the 
relationship between the sexes in India. It is infinitely more restricted 
than it is in this country, and thercfoie what in England is at the worst 
a doubtful innovation — I mean this system of mixed teaching — is, to 
most of the ordinary Indian citizens, indecent and scandalous; and yet 
that is the foim under which the education of women has for the most 
part been introduced. W hat has been done to conciliate popular senti- 
ment, to soften the transition between the woman of the past and the 
woman of the future? The fact is the girls have themselves invaded 
the colleges and the lecture - rooms ; they have opened the doors and 
taken their seats by the side of the male students ; and the authorities, 
on their side, have adopted a perfectly negative attitude, and allowed 
them to enter and learn their lessons along with the male students, at 
the hands of male teachers, without providing any sort of supervision or 
control. My experience is, perhaps, rather out of date, but to my mind 
there is no greater need in India than a staff of self-respecting, well- 
balanced, mature, educated Englishwomen who shall teach and con- 
trol and inspire; and l wish my Indian friends to note this; I would 
only have them as a vanguard who would lead up to a new race of 
Indian women who would take their places. 

I should just like to mention that the lecturer, I am sure by inadver- 
tence, has omitted to refer to one effort whieh deserves immense* iespeet 
from us all. She has mentioned two colleges, 1 think — the Queen Mary 
College of Lahore, and one other — new colleges; but she has made no 
mention ol an institution which has been earned on for many years by a 
band of brilliant and devoted women for the medical education of 
women at Ludhiana in the Pan jab— women of the highest rank in their 
profession, who have lived for years on subsistence allowances, devoting 
the fees they get from private patients to the support of the school, and 
training year by year a number of women and surrounding them with 
the influence of a Christian home, giving them the highest medical train- 
ing and sending them out to minister to their sister women. 1 am sure 
an effort like that deserves the greatest consideration, and, no doubt, it 
was only omitted by inadvertence. 

Mrs. Frederick Pollen said that she was afraid she was not com- 
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petent to speak with regard to the merits of the subject, but, as Sii 
Frederick had mentioned the Ludhiana Medical School, she would like 
to mention the Queen Mary High School,* of Bombay, which was 
doing an excellent w r ork,t and also the High School at Lahore, the only 
Women’s College in Panjab affiliated with University ; has two hundred 
pupils, where they were preparing to w-ork on College lines, and which 
already had classes preparing for the University. 

I’ he Rev. Dr. H. Udny Weitbrecht said the question was one of 
the most vital importance for India, especially at the present day. They 
wanted, first of all, to bring to their imagination what the real state of 
things was, and, secondly, to do what they could towards promoting thi' 
great object. Tf the y asked themselves what was the motive of the effoi i 
winch had hitherto been expended on women’s education in India, hi 
thought that would take them to the bedio< k of the question. Take, 
first, the case of the missionai ies They had gathered a eertain numbi 1 
of Christians, and if the girls weie not coin alcd to he suitable \vi\es an-! 
mothers, theo Cluistian familn s t'ouM never develop, as they should . 
therefore they stalled gills' sciiools f<a tliein. d in* same thing was hap 
pening in the ease of the Indian community generally, and, altliougl 
the figures quoted by Miss Ashworth were very low, yet surely tlu\ 
olftied some* encouragement, seeing that within a decade the education 
of women had inc leased something like 100 jut tent, as compand wit- 
tiie Conner lamentably low figure Now what had been the cause oi 
tli.it Study the spread of education amongst the men. Being them 
selves educated, and having in some cases seen what life is in a familv 
where the wife is educated as the husband, they have felt the want oi 
emu ated |).utners in life*. 'Finis the desire has sprung up, at any lah 
among the upper classes, and is in< Teasing, tor female education in 
1 ndia . 

A iit j w and powertul fat tor in the movement is the- 1 , war. Association 
.ii woik loi the lnnefit of the soldiers had brought Indian women int* 
t »uch with the idea of a community outside the Zenana, and beyond thri. 
* i n villages and towns. Indian women have begun to feel themselves 
mti/ens of a great Umpire, and, wanting to do what they could foi 
their country, they were t>eginning more than ever before to desire educa 
tion. 'There was a great want to be supplied, and the question was, how 
could the (Government and others meet whnt was a genuine demand"" 
Provided the* education was of the right sort, the appetite would increase 
with the consumption. Perhaps this indicates one reason why the appe 
tie* had not increased so largely as they would have liked. It had been 
mentioned that when the Indian parent wanted his girl educated, he did 
not say : “ What am I to pay for it?” but, “ What will you give me if 

* Queen Mary High School, for Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsees, Sikhs, and 
C hristians, has between two and three hundred pupils and a European staff 
of six. 

t The University Settlement, Bombay, also seeks to meet some of the pressing 
needs of University students, which have been so clearly put before us. This 
hostel is appreciated quite beyond its residential capacity by Hindu, Parsee, 
and Muhammadan students. 
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my girl goes to school?” This means that they needed to avoid 
the errors into which they had fallen in the development of male 
education in India, more especially the neglect of duty relating to the 
liv es of the children as inhabitants and citizens of India. There had 
been too muc h copying of the three R’s as taught in Europe, without the 
fourth R — Religion — the lack of which they were all agreed on as being 
a deleterious influence. It was for the authorities to adapt the new ideas 
to the life of the Indian woman which she should lead in her own home. 

Then there was a further consideration — the cult of t Ins vernacular. 
This bad been much neglected in the system of education in India 
hitherto. When the Renaissance came to Em ope in the fifteenth cen- 
tury it was no doubt through a foreign language — the (hc\k — bat the 
literatim 1 and the philosophy which it enshrined did theii work by tc vic- 
ing the givat literature's of 1 1 ic vernacular language's of Emop<\ The 
same effect had not been produced, as it should have been, 111 India 
iSpeaking geneiallv, its vei ilk uluis bad not experienced tin* reviving 
influence wflnch should have (omeihioueh the’ impact o( a new thought and 
a new culture. Xo student of a university should receive a degree meiely 
foj knowledge 1 expressed in English, unless In* also showed his ability 
loi silling ioitb in Ins mother-tongue what he had learned through a 
foieign one. If the' vemaculais weie given due recognition in college, 
and ^ehool, and above* all in girls’ schools, then one might hope that 
tin educated Indian woman, even more than the educated Indian man, 
would become the vehicle for spreading the knowledge aeqmred horn 
Western sources in the homes of the people, and so nviving tin* whole 
mtel it dual life of India as it had nevei been revived be lane. 

After all, it was their fi tends the Indians who had the chief pail to 
plav. It was according as they honoured their women, and showed what 
liny wanted them to beg that the Indian woman who loved her husband 
ami her brother and father would strive to get education. Rut the 
Englishwoman living in India also might play an important part, if slu 
would make herself acquainted with the vernacular, so that she could 
move freely in the Zenanas, and have sympathetic, friendly intercourse 
with the women, who would surprise he r by their response* to genuine 
friendship. 

Miss W alford said, as one representing those who had gone* out to 
South India to do educational vvoik, their difficulty was to know’ what 
Indian patents did want. Unfortunately, she felt that there was not a 
growing desire for education. She had been among Hindus for 
twenty five years, and she could not say they had increased the number 
of schools. They had opened sc hools in some parts, and closed schools 
in others, and the numbers would be about the same. In Tinnevclly, 
amongst the Hindus, particularly amongst the high castes, they had not 
managed to keep the schools beyond the Fourth Standard, and if any- 
body could tell her what means they ought to take to make their educa- 
tion attractive, she would be very grateful. Her experience had been, 
in dealing with village children, that unless they gave them something — 
such as dolls, for instance — it was very difficult to get them to learn. 
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She had often felt very much discouraged ; they had trained teachers, 
perhaps not the ideal teachers, but conscientious girls who had been 
trained, and who were seeking the good of their people, but it was 
always a difficulty to get Hindu children to school, and if anyone could 
help her to solve that problem she would be deeply grateful. There 
was a new mission college started in Madras — the United Missionary 
College — and another one which the Government had started just before, 
so that they really bad two colleges in Madras. The great difficulty she 
had always felt was how to make primary education what the. people- 
required. She only knew of one school in the Tinnevelly district where 
they could get the children to go up to the Seventh Standard, and that 
was done with the greatest difficulty. 

Mr. Coldstream said it was with great pleasure he had heard the 
Ludhiana College alluded to. If there was one kind of female educa- 
tion in India which was pre-eminently necessary, it was medical educa- 
tion. For medical training women were required who were highly 
educated ; because to undergo medical education with advantage 
students must have had previously a thoroughly good general education. 
Besides the Harding Memorial College at Delhi, and the Women’s 
Christian Medical College at Ludhiana, a female Medical College had 
been, or was about to be, started in Madras. Too many of them India 
could not have, considering its great need of women doctors. Malt 
doctors were often not allowed to practise amongst the women, and it 
was sad to think that at present only those two or three colleges were in 
existence ! With reference to what had been said about the Kinnaird 
Women's College at Lahore, it might interest them to know that one ol 
the principal posts in the school was occupied by a young Panjabi lady 
There was no feature in Indian life which had changed so rapidly 
the education of women, and he hoped the considerable progress would 
go on increasing. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Firoz said he would like to say a few words with regard to thr 
inquiry as to the best way of making female education attractive to tlu 
Indian female, and indeed remarks had been made about Indians wish 
ing to get some prizes or dolls before they would go to school. The 
reason was that the people could not afford the fees at the school, and 
that was why they hesitated before they sent their children to school. 
People forget, when commenting on Indian education from the English 
point of view, that wealth in this country is about £30 per head, and 
that of India about 27s. Education here is compulsory, and in India 
it is not, for the simple reason that our Government is comparatively 
poor, and can’t afford such a gieat expenditure in the face of other and 
more pressing wants. Why the higher classes hesitated was that in all 
the missionary schools great stress was laid on religious education, but 
if they went to any of the Government schools no religion was taught 
there, and to an Indian, religion was more even than life itself. If the 
Government only devoted more attention to the desires of the people, 
there would be no reason why the Indians should not flock to the schools. 
They must first of all assure the people, not only that their education 
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; would be looked after, but their religion. If that was done, there was 
no reason why they should not be successful. With regard to the Queen 
Mary School, there were Mussulman, Hindu, and Christian teachers, and 
religious classes for all the children separately; and if education was to 
be made popular the first thing was to pay special attention to their 
religious ideals. No country had ever made progress unless it had pro- 
gressed on its own national lines and national language, whereas in India 
the native children, before they could sign their own names, were taught 
in English, “ D O G, dog means Kutta." On the contrary, they should 
attempt to teach them in their own language. Very few English people 
really devoted much time or attention to learn, speak, or write books in 
the Indian language. It is a deplorable tact that Indians educated in 
the West, if they write a book, will write it in a foreign language, foi- 
getting the fact that that language very likely already possesses a better 
written book on the subject. The first consideration was to teach the 
children in their own language, and not talk to them in English, bec ause 
they could not understand English. (Hear, hear.) 

The Lecturer, in reply, said she was very conscious of the omissions 
in her paper, particularly with regard to medical education and the work 
- of missionaries; but the subject was a very wide one, and it had been 
necessary to cut out a considerable amount ol matter in order to keep the 
paper within bounds. 

To tleat the subject adequately it would be necessary to devote a 
separate paper to both medical education of women and the w'ork of 
missionaries in women’s education in India. Her original intention had 
been to deal with the higher education of women only, and with that in 
view she had written to the principals of all the important schools and 
colleges for information regarding each institution. A numbi r of icplies 
had been received, but the bulk, she was afraid, weie at the bottom of 
the ocean. She wished to draw attention to the now* movement foT the 
higher education of women in India It was \ety impoitant, and would 
, have a considerable influence on the future of India She felt that the* 
, potentiality of the movement was not fully realized, and that the piescnt 
, policy of laisscL- f airc was a dangerous one. The presence of young 
women students in men’s colleges without any sort of feminine supei- 
vision was undesirable, and ('a used not only difficulties with regard to 
discipline, but a painful shyness in the more sensitive girl students. The 
opponents of women’s higher education in India based their objections 
mainly on two grounds — the fear that Indian women students might 
imitate militant suffragists, and that they might be affected by the sedi- 
tion (Hon. Sec. : “ Unrest”) which had crept into some of the men’s 
. colleges. With regard to militancy, it wuis true that the mass of English 
women students were suffragists, but not “militant” suflragists. The 
c mental discipline of college training made law-breaking distasteful. 
With regard to unrest, its entrance into men’s colleges w r as mainly due to 
the want of intimate relations between staff and students. Under the 
o existing circumstances there might be some danger of the women students 
$ being affected, but Indian women are very loyal by nature, and if they 
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were taken into residential colleges staffed by women the affectionate 
relations which would certainly he established between students and 
teachers would leave no room for political unrest. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. John Pollen, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and the Lecturer, said that he had been asked by Sir Arundel Arundel 
to express his regret at not being able to stay to the end of the meeting 
in order to have the pleasure of healing Miss Ashworth, but he had 
entrusted to him the duty of thanking her for her paper and also of 
thanking the Chairman for his kindness in occupying the chair at a 
moment’s notice. He (Dr. Pollen) had his own views about the educa 
tion of women in India, but he feared they were so hopelessly heterodo.\ 
that it would hardly do to give them full expression on the present orca 
sion He had always held that, as things were in these modern days, 
the women of the East, in nearly everything that touched “ distinctin 
womanhood,” were better educated than their sisters of the West, and h 
thought this was indicated in the simple manner the hair was diessc' 
and the graceful way in which the head was covered by the daughters <»f 
the Orient. Could anything be more (banning than the Grecian syn: 
metry of the Indian sari? He would not allude to the aesthetic curvi - 
and folds and other graces of feminine attire in India as compared wit! 
the shortening skirts and high heeled, sheeplike leggings of the West, to; 
“comparisons were odious.” Put he thought in matters of dress th« 
education of Eastern ladies was more complete and restful than was com 
monly recognized. Miss Ashworth had, however, dealt with her subjeri 
most admirably, and Sir Frederick Lely had thrown a flood of light on 
the various questions raised. He had much pleasure in moving a vore 
of thanks to the lady lecturer and chairman. 

Colonel Meade seconded the proposition, which was put to the meet 
ing, and received with applause. 

The Chairman suitably replied on behalf of himself and the lecturer, 
and the proceedings terminated. 
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CHINA IN ENGLISH LITERATURE* 

By G. Currik Martin, m.a., b.d. 

\\'ehe one to ask the ordinary educated Englishman or 
Englishwoman for references to China in English literature, 
they would probably be exhausted by two well-known quota- 
tions, one from Tennyson and one from Dr. Johnson. 

14 Belter fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay ” [• 

This in itself betrays an ignorance of the land to which the 
poet refers, for it obviously did not enter into his mind that a 
real “ cycle of Cathay ” only amounted to sixty years. In the 
second, China is nothing more than a geographical term. 

<r Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru/'J 

Were the person interrogated to extend his definition of 
English literature so as to include American, he might quote 
to you Bret Ilarte’s “ Heathen Chinee,” and who knows 
how much influence that amusing set of verses has had on 
the mind of the average man in giving him altogether erro- 
neous ideas about the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire? 

“ The smile that is childlike and bland ” is supposed to 
be a characteristic expression of the wily Oriental, who hides 
binder that cloak all sorts of subtleties and chicaneries which 

* A paper recently read before the China Society at Caxton Mall, 
‘Westminster, Dr. Timpthy Richard in the chair, 
t " Locksley Hall." 

X “ The Vanity of Human Wishes/’ 
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are destined to ruin the prospects of the trustful Westerner. 
He knows nothing of the reliability, honourable dealing, and 
pledged word of the Chinese gentleman. He is unaware of 
what a Chinese lawyer once told us from this platform — that 
the Chinese did not require written receipts and elaborate 
systems of law until they came into close contact with 
Western civilization. I remember dining with a lady on 
the eve of my journey to China some years ago, and she 
expressed great wonder that I should visit such a country. 
On my asking why, she replied: " Oh, I should hate to go, 
for I should expect to be murdered in my bed every night 1” 
One would have thought one such experience would suffice, 
but the mental attitude betrays the distrust that arises from 
ignorance. 

Yet, as I hope to show, English readers had comparatively 
little excuse for their lack of knowledge, for there has existed 
for centuries in their own language very excellent accounts 
of that land, and very just estimates of some of the finer 
qualities displayed by its inhabitants. This paper is a mere 
ballon d’essai, in order to stir up interest in a subject not 
hitherto examined, and incite some members of this Society 
better qualified than myself to make fuller investigation. 

1 wish 1 could claim for the father of English poetry a 
knowledge of China, and an attempt on the part of him 

“ Who left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold 

to familiarize his countrymen with the wonders of Cathay. 
In spite of the efforts of Professor Skeate to prove that 
Chaucer’s “ Squire’s Tale ” is indebted to Marco Polo, I 
feel constrained to say that more careful and impartial study 
has forced us to abandon that idea. There were other 
accounts of what seemed the mythical wonders of these far 
off lands that with far greater probability furnished our 
poet with the foundations of his tale. 

Neither can we any longer claim Sir John Mandeville as 
the father of English prose. The real author of that book 

* Milton, “ II Penseroso/' 1. no. 
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is almost certainly Jean de Bourgogne, and his sources Friar 
Odoric: and others, whom he unblushingly plagiarizes, having 
probably never gone farther than the Holy Land on his own 
account. The English version of the work, originally written 
in French, exerted a strong influence on English prose for 
five centuries, and the version made about the year of 
Chaucer’s death familiarized English readers with the mar- 
vellous romance of the East. He tells tales of the court of 
the Grand Cham and Prester John, and of those other 
islands (for everything is an island in these far Eastern 
lands), whither one must sail from Venice or Genoa. As 
M iss Greenwood * says of him, “ This greater than Defoe used 
before Defoe the art of introducing such little details as give 
to fiction the appearance of personal recollection.” He had, 
moreover, skilful devices for creating the feeling of reality; 
the wonders he relates are sometimes accounted for by what 
appears a rational cause; touches of criticism or personal 
reflet tion contradict the supposition of simplicity; with 
equal circumstantial gravity he describes the trees which 
near ” boumbe," or cotton, and those which bear the very 
short gourds ” which, when ripe, men open and find a little 
beast with flesh and blood and bone, like a little lamb with- 
out wool.” He ” improves ” his authorities. Thus, where 
Odoric says the hangings of the Great Cham's court were of 
red leather, Mandeville describes them ” as of panther skins 
as red as blood.” He had the qualifications of a good 
journalist, and had an excellent eye for a telling phrase. 
He has an air of dealing faithfully with his readers, for he 
writes: “ lie that will trow it, trow it, and he that will not, 
leave. For I will never the latter tell somewhat that I saw, 
whether they will trowe it or they nill.” He has boundless 
stories of adventures that remain untold. We can well 
believe it, if many emanated from his own brain. But he 
will not “ queer the pitch ” for subsequent adventurers, 
wherefore,” says the gallant knight, “ I will holde me 
stille.” 

* “ Carnb. Hist, of Hug. Lit.,” vol. ii., chap. u. 
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Already travellers had been busy in these far Eastern 
lands — Odoric of Pordenone (1330), whom I have already 
mentioned, and others more famous, including the best 
known of all, Marco Polo. The latter is particularly poor 
in his accounts of China proper, but in one or other of the 
versions of his book was doubtless known to many English 
readers, and anyhow, tales from his pages would be widely 
familiar. 

It is, therefore, surprising that among the great Eliza- 
bethans we have no more frequent reference to Cathay. 
In the splendid verse of Marlowe’s “ lamburlane the Great 
we look for it in vain. In his sweep of the world, and his 
grandiloquent speeches as to what he has or what he longs 
to conquer, Cathay is never mentioned; yet the colour and 
splendour of it would have suited his genius — had he only 
known . 

Why did not Shakespeare, with his universal mind 
and gift to turn all things to account, discover some of 
China’s secrets ? One can only suppose that in spite of all 
that had been written no traveller had told anything of 
China’s history, and there was no dramatic situation for him 
to choose. How many magnificent lines might have been 
added to Othello’s speech had he only taken him to far 
Cathay. As it is, the inhabitants of that land were for 
Shakespeare only synonyms of cheatery and chicanery. 
Oh, the pity of it ! 

In the “ Merry Wives ” * Page and Ford discuss Falstaff. 

“ Ford: I will seek out Falstaff. 

41 Page: I never heard such a drawling, affecting rogue, 

“ Ford: If I do find it --well. 

<l Pii^e: 1 will not believe such a Catalan, though the priest o' the 
town commended him for a true man/’ 

Falstaff as a typical Chinese is too ludicrous for words ! 

Again, in “ Twelfth Night Sir Toby Belch in the hour 
of revelry cries out: “ My lady’s a Cataian ; we are politi- 

* “ Merry Wives,” Act II., Sc. i., 148. 

+ "Twelfth Night,” Act II., Sc. iii., 80. 
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cians; Malvolio's a Peg-a- Ramsey, and ‘ Three merry men 
be we,’ ” the context proving the contemptuousness of the 
reference. 

Had Spenser known of the riches of the land, we had 
surely met it in the " Faery Queenc.” Once he seems all 
but on the verge of the discovery : * 

" But let that man with better sense advise, 

That of the world least part to us is red , 

And daily liow through liaidy enterprise 
Many great Regions are discovered, 

Which to late age were never mentioned. 

Who ever heard of tli’ Indian Peru ? 

Or who m venturous vessel measured 
The Amazon huge river, now found trew D 
Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever view ?’* 

The hour was at hand when that new knowledge should 
be within everyone’s reach. These were the days of the 
Elizabethan voyagers, and once, at least, Drake himself 
came into touch with a Chinaman. This was during a visit 
to the East Indies. A Chinese refugee begged Drake to 
take him back to his own land, but the Commander was not 
prepared to go so far. The Chinese listened to all Drake’s 
adventures “ with the utmost attention and delight, and 
having fixed them in his mind,” we are told, “ thanked God 
for the knowledge he had gained. ”f 

There was one that has been termed “ the busiest mole 
that burrowed beneath those infloriate lawns. . . In a 
century of the creative genius of such diverse men as Mar- 
lowe and Nash, Sidney and Raleigh, Drake and Bacon and 
Donne, he steadfastly fulfilled the office of an editor, second 
to none in the modest virtues which should adorn it, yet 
confident of the loftiness of his ideal and the significance 
of his self-imposed duty. lie produced what Froude calls 
the great epic of modern England.” This man was 
Richard Hakluyt. “ In his rectory at Wetheringsett, when 
lie closed his study door on Suffolk he flung open his window 

* “ Faery Queenc,” Book II., Introduction, 
f Johnson, “ Life of Drake.” 
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to Cathay,”* writes the author of the most recent stud- 
his great book, and he thus brought the magic vision mm 
to his contemporaries. The “ Voyages ” is a wonderful 
book — occasionally dull and slow, but ever leading us on f,, 
its vistas of wider horizons; filled with dramatic incident-, 
coloured with all the glory of East and West, for in tins, 
pages they inseparably meet. Nothing comes amiss to him, 
and in his line English he translates the monkish chronicle, 


the Romanist missionary, or the pages of Marco Polo into 
that living tongue that was being moulded into incomparable 
majesty under the hand of his contemporary, William Shake- 
speare. Hakluyt's multifarious riches spilled over into the 
hands of another and younger clergyman, Samuel I’urchas, 
who styled the five folios he produced " Hakluytus Post- 
humus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes." The good man tells 
us that he never travelled more than two hundred miles 
from liis two Essex livings; but he loved his work, and 
though he has little discrimination, he has preserved for us 
much valuable material, often doubling his predecessor’s 
pages, but at the same time giving us many new sources 
of information. From these two storehouses Englishmen 
learned much, and might have learned far more. Their 
modern sumptuous editions give us no excuse for leaving 
unexamined the riches they amassed. Purchas himself has 
a pertinent passage in one of his numerous quaint editorial 
notes, which even now, after three hundred years, has its 
sting of truth. “ And so,” he writes, “ has it fared with 
all Tartarian and Chinesian affairs, of which we had so little 
knowledge as of Tamerlan, further than terrors of Tartarian 
armies and some men’s special occasions and travels have 
given us light. Even the sun riseth in those parts whiles 
it is not day breake with us, and hath attained almost his 
noon-point before we see him : and worthy we are to abide 
in a black night of ignorance, if we welcome not what light 
we can get (if we cannot get what we would) from so remote 
an East. . . . To reconcile all doubts is for me too hard a 


♦ Times Lit. Supp., Oct, 26, 1916, 
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taske, because Cataia and China are even still bemysted, 
and leave their surveyors perplexed.”* Many of us have 
crossed in the luxury of the Siberian express these lands once 
traversed in far more arduous fashion by those early pioneers. 
We have books written for our instruction by men and 
women who have spent their lives in China, but we remain 
u>t>orant still, and perplexed by Eastern problems, and many 
of those who live within her own cities are blind to the 
riches and wealth of suggestion at their own doors ! For 
the early seventeenth century there was much excuse, but 
for the twentieth little save indolence and indifference ! 

Let us now turn to a brief examination of some of the 
riches contained in the pages of these two writers drawn 
from contemporary narratives. Hakluyt, for example, gives 
a picturesque dialogue printed at Macao in 1 590, f which 
presents a wonderfully accurate picture of China as then 
known, and many of the names in their quaint spelling are 
perfectly recognizable. It consists of fifteen provinces, we 
are told, among those on the coast being Coantum, Foquien, 
Chequian, Nanquin, Xantum, and Paquin ; while among the 
inland ones are Xiensi, Xansi, Suehuon, and Junan. The 
Chinese Wall is described for us, and we are also told how 
densely populated is all the land. The distinction between 
what the author terms fa, chcu, and him towns is clearly 
given. The soil is described as “ fertile, the air wholesome, 
and the whole kingdom at peace.” Great stores of silver, 
gold, silk, spices, cotton, and porcelain are everywhere to be 
found. The system of graduation is explained, the love of 
literature, the method of Government postal arrangements, 
and the variety of religions. It is an illuminating document. 

As we turn over the pages we find in Gaspar da Cruz’s 
” Treatise on China a wonderfully fascinating picture of 
Canton, which in many of its details would still serve as a 
good account. It is possessed of “ very strong walls, very 
well made, and of a good height, and to the sight the3 r seein 

* Purchas, xi. 399. The quotations from Hakluyt and Purchas are 
from Maclehosc’s Edition, and tire complete Indexes will give references. 

t Hakluyt, vi. 348 ff. % Purchas, xi. 474 ff. 



a/most new, being 1,800 years since they were made, a- 
Chinese did affirm. They are very dean, without am , uy 
hole or rift , or anything threatening ren ts.” Some of us . u „ 
know the city might have other views about the next 
to be quoted, but one must remember that the eondiiu.i" 
of our city streets in the Western world at that time dome 
less left much to be desired, and China might well bhov. o 
advantage by contrast. “ All the streets and traverses ai- 
well paved, the pavements going along the houses (whatevtr 
that may mean !) and lower in the middles for the cours* 
of water. The principal streets have triumphant arches 
which do cross them, high and very well made, which make 
the streets very beautiful and euoble the city. 

“ The houses of the common people in the outward sIioav 
are not commonly very fair, but within are much to be 
admired, for commonly they are white as milk (the writer 
must confess he has not seen many Chinese houses to which 
this epithet would apply !), that they seemed like sheeted 
paper. They are paved with square stones along the ground 
of a spanue little more or less, they are dyed with vermilion 
or almost blacke. The timber is all very smootlic and even, 
and finely wrought and placed, that it seemeth to be all 
polished or dyed or in white, and some there is in white so 
fair and pleasant to the sight, waved Damaske-like as it 
were gold, and so bright that they should do it injurie in 
painting it.” The next description might have been written 
yesterday. ” It is very populous and the people so much, 
that at the entering of the gates on the Riverside you can 
scarce get through. Commonly the people that goeth out 
and in doe cry and make a great noyse to give place to them 
that carrie burdens.” 

The traveller is a native of Portugal, and notes that the 
poverty is not so great as in his own country, nor the con- 
ditions of the worker so trying. “ Idle people,” he affirms, 
“ be much abhorred in this country.” Another of his 
remarks we know to be true, though we will not pursue him 
with his proof of it — our own recollection of city and country 
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smells in China will suffice to make us agree. “ There is 
nothing lost in this country, be it never so vile." 

He has great admiration for the Chinese carrying-chairs 
-vehicles doubtless familiar to him in the West, but appar- 
ently, from his admiration for them, the Chinese variety 
excelled those which he knew at home. “ The chairs have 
a little window in each side very fair with a net made of 
ivory or of bone or of wood, through the which they that 
ao within doe sec on the one side and on the other of the 
street without being seen." 

We have heard that the tricks of butchers and poulterers 
w hicli he mentions are not unknown in China at the present 
dav. “ There are infinite swine, which is the flesh they 
most love— that it may weigh more they fill it first with 
meat and dreilk, and the liens to make them wi-igh the more 
they till theme likewise with water, and their crops full of 
sand and other things.” The modern method of incubators, 
he asserts, was not unknown to the Chinese poultry farmer, 
though one he names is extremely primitive, and I fear he 
is altogether drawing on his imagination, or has been “ fed 
up ” with fabulous tales. 

' ‘ In summer laying 2,000 or 3,000 eggs in the dung, and 
with the heat of the weather and the dung the eggs are 
hatched. In the winter they make a hurdle of canes very 
great upon the which they lav this great number of eggs, 
under the which they make a slack fire, continuing it of one 
sort a few days till the eggs be hatched.” 

He is greatly interested in their method of rearing ducks, 
and has quite a pleasing picture of the daily scene, as well 
as a description of the wild fowl, which remains as one 
of our own most vivid recollections of travel on the 
Yangtse. 

” After it is broad day they give them a little sodden rice 
not till they have enough ; when they have given it them 
they open a door to the River where is a Bridge made of 
canes — and the noise they make at their going forth is 
wonderful to see them goe tumbling one over another for 
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the great abundance of them, and the time they take in 
going out. They feed all the day until night among the 
fields of rice. Those which are owners of the shipping doe 
receive a fee of them that own the fields for letting them 
feed in them, for they doe cleanse them, eating the grass 
that groweth among them. When night cometh they call 
with a little taber, and though they be in sundry Barkes, 
every one knows their own by the sound of the taber, and goe 
into it, and because always in time some remay no without 
that come not in, there are everywhere many flocks of wild 
ducks and likewise of geese." 

He saw the method of fishing with cormorants, which he 
accurately describes. 

Apparently, Chinese roadways at that period were superior 
to those of Europe, and the lines which follow must recall 
to many here days of travel over mountain and valley when 
these same ways were trodden, and the beauty of many 
lonely spots disclosed. To me there w r as always a poetry 
in these paved ways of China, which countless multitudes 
had trodden. They had something of the marvel of the 
Roman roads, but one felt they were not made primarily for 
military purposes, but lor trade and peaceful intercourse. 
This is how our author describes them : 

"In all the mountains and hills where there are ways 
they are very well made, cut with the Pick-axe, and paved 
where they are needful. This is one of the good works of 
China, and it is very general in every place of it. . . . Many 
hills are cut in steps very well made." 

Finally he is brought in touch with a novelty which is 
evidently not much to his liking. “ He (the Chinaman) hath 
a custom to offer in a fine basket one porcelain with a kind 
of drink which they call cha , which is somewhat bitter, red, 
and medicinal, which they are wont to make of a certain 
concoction of herbs somewhat bitter." What would our 
good Portuguese have said could he have had a vision of the 
time when men and women all over the world drink that 
same bitter, red, and medicinal " drink, not only with 
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delight, but long for it, if it is withheld, and the attempt to 
abolish “ afternoon tea ” might end in a revolution ? 

Surely the next statement — the last I have time to quote 
from his fascinating record — is an inference, not a statement 
of what he had seen. “ There are some Chinaes that weare 
verj r long nails, of half a quarter and a quarter long, which 
they keep very clean, and these nails doe serve them instead 
of the sticks for to eat withal." 

These rich stores did not seem to be drawn on to as great 
an extent as we should suppose by subsequent writers. It 
is true that Robert Burton, with his massive learning, has 
many shrewd references to China in his “ Anatomy.” He 
praises them for not allowing many bachelors to live in their 
midst. He quotes the Jesuit father Riccius (apparently his 
main authority) on ” that flourishing Commonwealth of 
China.” He is full of admiration, as we shall tind Ihomas 
Carlyle was at a later time, of their method of choosing 
magistrates. “ Out of their philosophers anti doctors they 
choose magistrates, their publiek Nobles are taken from such 
as be moralitcr nobiles, virtuous noble; nobilitas at ohm ab 
officio, non a natnra , as in Israel of old, and their office was 
to defend and govern their Country in war and peace, not to 
hawk, hunt, eat, drink, game alone, as too many do. 1 heir 
Loysii, Mandirini, literati, licentiati, and such as have raised 
themselves by their worth, are their Noblemen only, thought 
lit to govern a state.”* He quotes a Chinese proverb to 
the effect that they have two eyes , Europeans one, and the 
rest of the world blind. He makes numerous references to 
their prosperity, customs, and superstitions. 

Later in the seventeenth century we have Sir 1 homas 
Browne writing: ' ‘ The Chinese, who live at the bounds of 
the earth, who have admitted little communication and 
suffered successive incursions from one nation, may possibly 
give account of a very ancient language; but consisting of 
many nations and tongues, confusion, admixtion, and cor- 
ruption in length of time might probably so have crept in, 

* " Anat. of Mel..” Part II., Sect, iii , Mem. ii. 
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as, without the virtue of a common character and lasting- 
letter of things, they could never probably make out those 
strange memorials which they pretend, while they still make 
use of the works of their great Confucius many hundred 
years before Christ, and in a series ascend as high as Pon- 
cuus f P'an Ku], who is conceived our Noah.”* This sentence 
is as involved as Sir Thomas’s often are, but we can gather 
from it that he has some hope of discovering in China the 
origin of language ! 

Our second great national poet, John Milton, did not allow 
China to go altogether unnoticed in his epic, lie has a 
metaphor descriptive of the issue of sin and death from the 
mouth of Hell, and driving thither all they met: 

As wlic* 11 two polar winds, blowing adverse 
r lion the Cronian Sea, together drive 
Mountains of ice, that stop the imagined way 
Beyond Petsorn eastward to the rich 
Cathaian coast. "-j* 

In the vision granted to Adam from the highest hill of 
Paradise we have a gorgeous passage of magnificent names 
in which occur these lines: 

IT is eye might there command wherever stood 
t itv of old or modern fame, the seat 
Oi mightiest empire, from the destined walls 

< >1 Cambaln, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 
l o Paquin, of Sina-an kings, and thence 
To Agra and Lalior of Great Mogul.’'**: 

And one further reference shows he knew little about the 
solidity of Peking carts : 

“ On the barren plains 

< d Sencana, where Chineses drive 

AVitli sails and wind their cany waggons light. M § 

Among Milton’s prose works is a " Brief History of Mus- 
covia,” in the preface to which he says: “ What was scat- 
tered in many volumes, and observed at several times by eye 

* “Of Languages.” Works, vol. iv., p. 197 (ed. 1835). 

f “ Paradise Lost,” x. 289 ff. + “ Paradise Lost,” xi. 387 ff. 

§ “ Paradise Lost,” iii. 438. 
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witnesses, with no cursory pains I laid together, to save the 
reader a far longer travail of wandering through so many 
desert authors: who yet with some delight drew me after 
them, from the eastern bounds of Russia to the walls of 
Cathay.” When we turn to the chapter that deals with 
Cathay we find that he is solely dependent on Ilakluyt and 
Purchas for his information. 

These quotations show that what Sir R. K. Douglas wrote 
was true. “ All the names which had been made familiar 
by Marco Polo were exchanged for modern forms. Cathay, 
Cambalec, Campsay, Zavton, and Chiukalan had become 
China, Peking, Hangchow, Chinchow, and Canton; but it 
was some considerable time before it was generally accepted 
that the Cathay of the fourteenth century was identical with 
China, and even as late as the seventeenth century map- 
makers laid it down as a country lying to the North of China.” 

None of us will have forgotten our childhood’s memories 
of the great romance written early in the eighteenth century 
by Daniel Defoe, “ Robinson Crusoe,” and we shall remember 
that towards the end of that book the hero finds his way to 
China and visits Nanking and Peking. Defoe is evidently 
not favourable to the Chinese, and writes of them in a ve ry 
insular and parochial spirit. “ What are their buildings,” 
he insolently cries,* “ to the palaces and royal buildings of 
Europe ? What is their trade, to the universal Commerce 
of England, Holland, France, and Spain ? What are their 
Cities to ours, for Wealth, Strength, Gaiety of Apparel, rich 
Furniture, and an infinite Variety? What are their ports, 
supplied with a few Jonks and Barks, to our Navigation, 
our Merchant fleets, our large and powerful Navies ? Our 
City of London has more Trade than all their mighty Em- 
pire. . . . But the Greatness of their Wealth, their Trade, 
the Power of their Government, and Strength of their Armies, 
is Surprising to us, because, as I have said, considering them 
as a barbarous Nation, of Pagans, little better than Savages, 
we did not expect such things among them; and this is 


* "Robinson Crusoe.” Farther Adventures apud ftnem. 
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indeed the Advantage with which all their Greatness and 
Power is represented to us; otherwise it is in itself nothing 
at all.” Here is no sympathy, and therefore no insight, 
and it may be that such writing on Defoe’s part, in a book 
so popular and so widely read, may have had a large share 
in creating common misconceptions that are current about 
China to this very day. Still worse follows: ‘‘ I saw and 
knew that they were a contemptible Herd or Crowd of 
ignorant sordid Slaves, subjected to a Government qualified 
only to rule such a people.” His picture of the Chinese 
gentleman is a horrible caricature, and there is only one 
curious and interesting incident — that of the house “ plais- 
tered with the earth that makes China ware. On the out- 
side it was perfect white, and painted with blue figures, as 
the large China ware in England is painted, and hard, as if 
it had been burnt,” Walls and floors within were of tiles, 
the figures on which were “ exceeding fine indeed, with ex- 
traordinary Variety of Colours mixed with Gold . . . and 
after all, the Roof was covered with Tiles of the same, but 
of a deep shining Black.” Perhaps it was of some such 
house that our Portuguese friend was thinking in his de- 
scription quoted earlier in this paper. 

A very different atmosphere surrounds us when we come 
to the gentle humour of Oliver Goldsmith. Here, for the 
first time in the middle of the eighteenth century, do we find 
a gracious and imaginative use made by an English literary 
man of his knowledge of China. In the “ Citizen of the 
World ” the letters are supposed to bo written by a Chinese 
philosopher, who was a native of Honan. " The Chinese,” 
sa\s Goldsmith, ‘ are always concise, so is he; they are 
simple, so is he; the Chinese are grave and sententious, so 
is he. And then with a quaint turn, laughing as much 
at himself as the Chinese, he adds, ” But in one particular 
the resemblance is peculiarly striking — the Chinese are often 
dull, so is he !” 

There are many sly hits at the general English ignorance 
of the country; while they boast themselves of their know- 
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ledge they speculate much on the antiquities of the country, 
though they know little of its present condition. A con- 
temporary letter of a Mr. James written in 1756, to be found 
in Nicholls' “ Literary Illustrations,” gives proof of this. 
This gentleman had met the Chinese Ambassador, and goes 
on to write of the people as follows: “ Their antiquity makes 
them a proper study of an universal Antiquary. What I 
have read of them shows that they are descendants of Noah 
and his wife after they came out of the Ark, and that they 
are the likeliest persons in the known world to read the 
Hieroglyphical Signatures of Thebes and Egypt, not being 
used to read by an alphabetical character, as the manner 
was in more enlightened later days.” 

Goldsmith makes much fun of such learned trifling in his 
pages, thus: “ Fohi and Noah are the same person, since 
they have each four letters, of which two are the same. 
Fohi had no father, and Noah’s was presumably drowned 
in the flood, which amounts to the same thing in the end, 
therefore they are identical.” We have quotations from 
Confucius and Mencius, and talcs of China, like that of the 
truth-telling mirror of Lao. The Chinese philosopher is 
pictured in a pleasing and gracious way, and he is allowed 
to criticize and satirize the foibles of English society, at 
least as much as Englishmen do those of his own land. 

In Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall ” there are several refer- 
ences to China, but to one characteristic paragraph I may 
be permitted to devote a few moments. In discussing the 
trade between China and Rome, and the silk brought to the 
West from that land, he says: “ I reflect with some pain 
that if the importers of silk had introduced the art of print- 
ing already practised by the Chinese the comedies of Menan- 
der and the entire decades of Livy would have been perpetu- 
ated in the editions of the sixth century. A larger view of 
the Globe might at least have promoted the improvement 
of speculative science, but the Christian geography was the 
surest symptom of an unbelieving mind. The orthodox 
faith confined the habitable world to one temperate zone, 
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and represented the earth as an oblong surface, four hun- 
dred days' journey in length, two hundred in breadth, en- 
compassed by the ocean, and covered by the solid crystal 
of the firmament.”* Here is a generous recognition of 
what international intellectual intercourse might have accom- 
plished had the West only sought to draw wisdom from 
Oriental springs. In another of his writings Gibbon eulo- 
gizes the family of Confucius, which he reckons the most 
illustrious in the world. “ In the vast equality of the 
Empire of China the posterity of Confucius have maintained 
above 2,200 years this peaceful honour and perpetual suc- 
cession. The chief of the family is still revered by the 
sovereign and the people as the lively image of the wisest 
of mankind.” In the general turmoil of a few years ago, 
it was at least rumoured that the then head of the family, 
living in a very humble position in Peking, might be made 
head of the Chinese State. 

In this rapid survey we come next to William Cowper, in 
w'hose poems we find two casual references to things Chinese. 
In the “ Progress of Error ” occurs the following couplet: 

“ Gurgonius sits abdominous and wan, 

Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan"; 

and in the “ Epistle to Joseph Mill ” the lines: 

"Once on a time, an emperor, a wise man, 

No matter where, m China or Japan, 

Decreed that whosoever should offend 
Against the well-known duties of a friend, 

Convicted once, should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare; 

The punishment importing this, no doubt, 

That all was naught within and all found out." 

There is no need to enlarge on Charles Lamb's delightful 
Chinese fantasy on the discovery of roast pig, but in Leigh 
Hunt's “ World of Books ” there is an interesting and 
curious passage: “ China, sir, is a very unknown place to us 
— in one sense of the word unknown, but who is not intimate 
with it as the land of tea, and china, and kotous, and pago- 
das, and mandarins, and Confucius, and conical caps, and 

* “ Bury’s Edn.,” iv. 534. 
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people with little names, little eyes, and little feet, who sit 
in little bowers, drinking little cups of tea, and writing little 
odes ? The Jesuits, and the tea-cups, and the novel of 
Ju-Kiao-Li have made us acquainted with it; better a great 
deal than millions of its inhabitants are acquainted, fellows 
who think it in the middle of the world, and know nothing 
of themselves. With one China they are totally unacquainted 
— to wit, the great China of the poet and old travellers, 
Cathay, the seat of Cathaian Can, the country of which 
Ariosto's Angelica was princess royal. Yes, she was a 
Chinese, the fairest of her sex, Angelica.” 

We remember that Coleridge, writing in 1 797, founded on 
an imperfectly remembered sentence in Purchas his fragment 
of “ Kubla Khan 

“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stalely pleasuie-domc decree 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice live miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round, 

Arul there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree, 

And here were forests ancient as the lulls, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greeneiy.” 

In Byron’s “ Don Juan ” (xii. 9) we have: 

"The ship 

From Ceylon, Inde, or far Cathay unloads.” 

One other poet, Thomas Moore, derives a line from these 
same Chinese beauties in the couplet : 

“From Persian eyes of full and fawn- like ray, 

To the small half-shut glances of Cathay.”* 

But our great poets have not yet turned to China for 
inspiration. What would not Browning have made of it I 
How wonderful would have been some parleyings with 
certain people Chinese, some monologue of a great sage, or 
some dramatic incident 'in Chinese history! One would have 
given a great deal to possess Browning’s analysis, e.g., of 


* " Lalla Rookh.” 
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the soul of the Empress Dowager. The inscrutable nature 
of much in the deepest Chinese character it would take a 
master like him to unravel. 

In Carlyle’s “ Heroes ” we find him sympathizing with 
Chinese methods, as if they at least had ventured on Plato’s 
plan of making kings philosophers and philosophers kings. 
“ The most interesting fact,” he says, “ I hear about the 
Chinese is one on which we cannot arrive at clearness ; but 
which excites endless curiosity even in the dim state, this, 
namely, that they do attempt to make their Men of Letters 
their Governors ! . . . There docs seem to be all over China 
a more or less active search everywhere to discover the men 
of talent that grow up in the young generation. . . . These 
are they whom they try first, whether they can govern or 
not. And surely with the best hope, for they are the men 
that have already shown intellect. Try them; they have 
not governed or administered as yet ; perhaps they cannot ; 
but there is no doubt they have some Understanding without 
which no man can ! . . . Surely there is no kind of govern- 
ment, constitution, revolution, social apparatus or arrange- 
ment, that I know of in this world, so promising to one’s 
scientific curiosity as this. The man of intellect at the top 
of affairs; this is the aim of all constitutions and revolutions, 
if they have any aim.”* And now China is trying the ex- 
periment with more vigour and, let us hope, prospect of 
success than ever before. 

Amoug the “ Imaginary Conversations ” of W. S. Landor 
is to be found a very long one consisting of eight audiences 
between the Emperor of China and his Ambassador, Tsing- 
ti. The latter had been sent to Europe in order to find 
some zealous religious bigots who might sow dissension 
among the Emperor’s enemies, the Tartars. 

I he description given of England is very severely satirical, 
but we do not find very much about China, save by way of 
contrast, as when the Emperor asks him to amuse the 
children with part of his adventures, but adds, “ Pry thee 

* " On Heroes ” — “ The Hero as Man of Letters.” 
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do not relate to them any act of intolerance or inhumanity ; 
the young should not be habituated to hear or see what is 
offensive to our nature and derogatory to the beneficence 
of our God.” The whole dialogue is well worth study. 

De Quincey wrote a pamphlet in 1857 in support of the 
war against China, which is full of the most atrocious mis- 
statements and prejudice. The following sentence will 
suffice : 

“ In the case of China this apostrophe, The nations hate 
thee / — would pass by acclamation, without needing the 
formality of a vote. Such has been the inhuman insolence 
of this vilest and silliest among nations.” The adjectives 
could scarcely have been worse chosen. 

As is the case with our great poets, so with our great 
novelists — no one has taken China for a background, or has 
endeavoured to interpret to us Chinese thought and life. 

■ >bviously the long and intimate connection of India with 
Kngland gave that land a better opportunity, but China 
awaits, in the realm of fiction, her equivalents to Kipling, 
flora Annie Steele, and other lesser lights. Japan has been 
more fortunate than she. Mr. Putnam Weale has blazed a 
irail in “The Human Cobweb,” “The Eternal Priestess,” 
and “ The Unknown God.” In these books there are some 
•eery living descriptions of things Chinese, and the reader gets 
memorable pictures of the great scenes in Peking and on the 
Yangtse. The atmosphere is often correct, but there is no 
real insight into Chinese character, or any setting forth of 
all that is most beautiful and worthy in the life of the land. 
A great novel revealing to the English people something of 
the heart of China would be one of the greatest gifts that 
; '(>uld be bestowed upon us.* 

Dickens only once describes a member of the race — in a 

* By a curious coincidence, just as these pages were being written 
'here came into my hands a novel by an American writer (A. II. Fitch) 
imder the title "The Breath of the Dragon,” w r hich comes nearer what 
> have desired to sec than any other book I know. It gives a good account 
of life under the Empress Dowager, and almost all the characters and 
incidents move in Chinese and not in Western circles. The book is a 
proof of what can be done, and a promise of more perfect attainment. 

VOL. XI. 2 F 
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filthy opium den in the opening chapter of “ Edwin Drood." 
Thackeray, so far as I know, touches it not at all, save in 
trilling verse in the ballads, which may form an amusing 
interlude : 

A TRAGIC STORY 

There lived a sage in days of yore, 

And he a handsome pig-tail wore, 

But wondered much and sorrowed more. 

Because it hung behind him. 

lie mused upon this curious case, 

And swore he'd change the pig- tail's pi act 4 . 

And have it hanging at his face. 

Not dangling there behind him. 

Says lie, the mystery I've found. 

I'll turn me round - he turned him round. 

But still it hung behind him. 

Then round and round, and out and in 
All day the puzzled sage did spin; 

In vain — it mattered not a pm — 

The pig-tail hung behind him. 

And right and left, and round about. 

And up and down, and in and out 
He turned, but still the pig-tail stout 
Hung steadily behind him. 

And though his efforts never slack. 

And though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 

Alas ! still faithful to his back. 

The pig-tail hangs behind him I 

If this seems to any learned readers too frivolous, it 
scarcely needs to be pointed out that such a poem easily 
lends itself to various forms of allegorical interpretation, 
which I shall leave to their ingenuity to discover ! 

In John Stuart Mill's famous essay “ On Liberty," in 
addition to two or three passing references to China, he has 
one rather significant passage in which he does justice to 
that people as “ a nation of much talent, and, in some 
respects, even wisdom, owing to the rare good fortune of 
having been provided at an early period with a particularly 
good set of customs, the work in some measure of men to 
whom even the most enlightened European must accord, 
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under certain limitations, the title of sages and philoso- 
phers.”* Further, he praises their faculty for impressing 
their best collective wisdom on the community, but in thus 
attempting to mould all on one pattern he sees the fatal 
weakness of the method, and warns his own countrymen 
against copying so dangerous a regime. 

Books on China and Chinese affairs, accounts of travel in 
< hina, studies in her literature and ideas, have been written 
in ever increasing numbers within the last century, but 
what among them will be reckoned as permanent additions 
to English literature it is, happily, not for me to decide. 
iThe latest and by no means the least significant is from the 
yen of our learned and versatile president of this afternoon.) 
Many of the ablest have been written by members of this 
Society, and it would not be fitting to appraise them amongst 
ourselves. Curiously enough, the only English poem known 
to me that is really interpretative of China is written by a 
man who, so far as I know, has never visited that country. 
Happily, he is still living, and his messages are full of stirring 
thoughts and energizing power to those who receive them. 
In his volume of poems entitled ” ' 1 'owards Democracy ” 
Edward Carpenter has given a marvellous picture of that 
land, and has sought to bring it nearer to the imagination 
and heart of the English people. It was written in the year 
1900. I cannot quote it all, but enough, I trust, to show 
vou its power. Carpenter generally writes in the manner of 
Walt Whitman, and he does so here : 

Far in the interior of China, 

Along low-lying plains and great rivers, valleys, and by lake- sides, and 
far away up into hilly and even mountainous regions. 

Behold ! an immense population, rooted in the land, rooted in the 
clan and family 

The most productive and stable on the whole Earth. 

A garden, one might say — a land of rich and rechercM crops, of rice 
and tea, and silk, and sugar, and cotton and oranges, 

Do you see it ? — stretching away endlessly over river-lines and lakes, 
and the gentle undulations of the lowlands, and up the escarpments 
of the higher hills; 


J. S. Mill, " On Liberty,” chap. iii. 
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The innumerable patchwork of cultivation; the poignant verdure of the 
young rice; the sombre green of orange groves; the lines of tea- 
shrubs, well-lioed and showing the bare earth beneath; the pollard 
mulberries, the plots of cotton and maize and wheat, and yam 
and clover; 

The little brown and green-tiled cottages with spreading recurved 
eaves, the clumps of feathery bamboo, or of sugar canes. 

The endless silver threads of irrigation-canals and ditches, skirting the 
hills for scores and hundreds of miles, tier above tier, and serpen- 
tining down to the lower slopes and plains; 

* * * * * 

The endless hills and cascades flowing into pockets and hollows of 
verdure, and on fields of steep and plain , 

The bits of rock and wild wood left here and there, with the angles of 
Buddhist temples projecting from among the trees, 

The azalea and rhododendron bushes, and the wild deer and pheasants 
unharmed ; 

The sounds of music and the gong — the Sinfa sung at eventide — and 
the air of contentment and peace pervading; 

A garden you might call the land, for its wealth of crops and ilowers, 

A town almost for its population.' ’ * 

The poet then goes on to describe its condition, “ rooted 
in the family," touched but lightly by Government and by 
religious theorizing: 

“ By the way of abject common sense they have sought the gates of 
Paradise and to found on human soil their City Celestial 1 r ’ 

Then he concludes : 

And this is an outline of the nation which the Western nations would 
fain remodel on their own lines. 

The pyramids standing on their own apexes wanting to overturn tin* 
pyramid which rests four square on its base !*' 

The general outcome of this examination of our literature 
is to display the poorness rather than the richness of its 
acquaintance with China, and the strange lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of literary interpreters of the wonderful 
store of material that lies ready to their hand. They have 
enough history, description, and translation to supply them 
with a background on which their imagination may work, 
even without a visit to the magical land itself. But what a 
land it is ! Soon we shall not be able to find medievalism 
anywhere as we can there. Even now, I suppose, things are 


* “ China,” 1900. 
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altering with such rapidity that it is not easy to do it so well 
as six years ago. 

With what marvellous pictures are our minds stored who 
have seen it all ! Those great street scenes in the crowded 
cities ; the vast grandeur of Peking, the sunrises and sunsets 
on the stupendous Northern plain ; the nights in the court- 
\ ards of inns, with Rembrandt-like effects of light and 
shadow ; and the weird suggestions of it all, as if somehow 
if < ailed up familiar scenes out of our own past. 

Then the scenery of rivers, lakes, mountains, beautiful a 
thousandfold more than we had dreamed. Visions abide 

ith us of city fronts almost magical in the semi-darkness, 
their sordidness kindly hidden, and only their majestic gran- 
deur and impressiveness revealed ; of exquisitely situat* d 
pagodas and sleepy temples; of noble vistas over wild moun- 
tain ranges and brooding plains. 

And then the people — their endless fascination; their 
sterling qualities of character; their patience ; their frequent 
brilliance; their courtesy; their depths of possibility. Oh, 
if one had only the power to set it all out in poetry, fiction, 
or drama, so as to touch one’s country men and women ! 
And to think that so many judge China from some play of 
tin* class of “ Mr. Wu,” or from the miserable creations of 
Chinese scoundrels in popular books of detective stories ! 

VVhat is probably wanted, more than anything else, is an 
interpretation in English poetry or fiction from the pen of a 
Chinese author who knows his own people, and can enable 
us to see into their souls. We eagerly await the day — surely 
not far off — when someone from China will do for his people 
what Rabindranath Tagore has done for India. 

If the practical outcome of this paper could be that we 
should arouse some of our friends who have the real literary 
gift to turn to China for their next subject, or if some of us 
who possess that gift would so use it, we might be rendering a 
splendid service to the cause of international fellowship, to 
the uplift of the whole world, and to the best interests of 
that land and people which, next to our own, some of us here 
love best in all the world. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

The Chairman (Dr. Timothy Richard) having expressed his 
high appreciation of the paper, 

Mr. George Jamieson rose to propose a very hearty vote of 
thanks to the Lecturer. With great industry, lie said, Mr. Martin 
had travelled through the whole range of English literature and 
culled from it here and there extracts bearing on China. The paper 
began with an account of how certain interesting tales of China had 
been preserved to us. In the Elizabethan period, when great com- 
mercial and maritime development was proceeding, after the dis- 
covery of the New World and the road to the Far East, when 
travellers were bringing back stories of distant lands, it so 
happened that there was a quiet clergyman living in Suffolk 
who, although he had never made a voyage in his life, was 
interested in the voyages of others. He gathered round him 
these travellers and got them to tell him their stories and to lend 
him their ships’ logs. Thus, he collected stories of the whole 
world, among which a few referred to China. In that way refer- 
ences to China were preserved which otherwise would not have 
lieeu available, and Hakluyt’s accounts were fortunately free from 
<* great deal of the imagination which characterized other writers' 
descriptions. The speaker considered that Caspar da Cruz’s de- 
scription of Canton was still a very good one, recalling scenes which 
were familiar to most of them. That, incidentally, was another 
source of information which by the industry of this unpretentious 
clergyman had been preserved. But subsequent authors did not 
know much about China, nor did they take the trouble to inform 
themselves, for the next hundred years or so. The majority of the 
writers who had touched upon the subject of China had given an 
ounce of fact for a pound of fancy. In the case of Milton, for in- 
stance, following upon that magnificent description of Satan’s 
voyage through Chaos and Darkness, when finally lie reached the 
rim of the new-born world, the poet likened him to a vulture find- 
ing his way from the Far North to the plains, 

“To gorge the flesh of lambs and yearling kids . . 
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but, on his way, lighting 

“ On the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light.” 

If by Sericana the poet meant the Ordos Desert, he would not have 
been far out, but lie would not have found many “ Chineses” there. 
Besides, he need not have gone all the way to Hindustan; on the 
fertile plains of China the vulture would have found prey enough to 
batten upon. With regard to Coleridge, it was true that Khubla Khan 
had a summer palace in Shangtu, but as for Alf, the sacred river, 
and so on, he thought that was all fancy. This was one of the many 
instances of fact and fancy being mixed together, as occurred in so 
many references to China. 

Dr. Lionel Giles, the Secretary of the Society, endorsed what 
Mr. Jamieson had said in praise of the lecture, and seconded the 
vote of thanks. He said he agreed with the Lecturer’s favourable 
estimate of Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World.” It deserved to be 
much more widely read than it was at present, though rather for 
the purpose of studying English manners and customs of the 
eighteenth century than of obtaining correct information on China 
There were some amusing blunders. For instance, the name of the 
hero, Lien Chi Altangi, was an impossible compound. “Lien Chi” 
might perhaps pass muster as a real Chinese name, hut why tack 
on the Turkish “Altangi”? Again, the oaths he swore — “Head of 
Confucius,” “Sun of China” — and the way he addressed his friend 
— “ O Fum, thou son of Fo ” — were Oriental perhaps, but certainly 
not Chinese. Then there was the Chinese bride, who spoke of g r oing 
out shopping with her mamma, and purchasing ribbons from a 
female milliner! There were also several sayings of Confucius in 
the book which would not be found in the Chinese Canon. With 
regard to Dickens, Mr. Martin had stated that the only reference 
to China was to be found in the opening chapter of “ Edwin Drood.” 
That was not quite literally correct, although to all intents and 
purposes it was true. It might interest Mr. Martin to know that 
the hero of “Little Dorrit ” was stated to have spent more than 
twenty years in China. Arthur Clennam.the gentleman in question, 
was one of those colourless nonentities whom we find servingasa foil 
to Dickens’ more highly coloured creations. As to his having been 
in China at all, we must simply decline to believe it. Not a single 
reminiscence of that wonderful country or her no less wonderful 
people escaped his lips from the first page to the last. Dr. Giles 
went on to say that liis real purpose in rising was to bring to the 
notice of those present a small book published in the reign of Queen 
Anne, in 1711, entitled" “An Account of the Trade in India,” by 
Charles Lockyer. “ India ” w r as a vague term applied in those days 
to the Far East generally, and that was perhaps the reason why the 
work seemed to be so little known to students of China. Two chap- 
ters were taken up almost entirely by a description of Canton, and 
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it appeared to be the most excellent account that had been produced 
up to that date, or for as long as a century afterwards. The follow- 
ing paragraph seemed to confirm Gaspar da Cruz’s description oi 
the whiteness of the walls of dwelling-houses there : 

Panned Walls. — “Instead of white Washing, they cover the 
Walls of their Chambers with a sort of thin white Taper, which the 
Stationers paste on, for a small matter; it looks very well, but will 
not last.” 

'['he following further extracts might be interesting : 

t anton. — The City Wall is of Stone to a great thickness, very 
high, and fortified with Guns and Outworks at irregular distances 
The Guns are marked with China characters, whence I doubt not 
of their being made here; they are about 8 or 9-Pounders, some 
mounted on short Carriages, others without any, some very much 
Honeycomb’d, and all out of order. . 

Pood. — Rice is their general Diet, which they shove out of sma’.i 
Bowls so greedily into their throats that ’tis impossible for then: 
oftentimes to shut their Mouths. They arc likewise fond of several 
Kinds of Meat, that we think but one Degree better than Poison 
Dogs, Cats, Rats, Snakes, and I«'rogs are Daintys; the last bear 
almost double the Price of other Flesh in the Bazars. . . . Rats 
are good meat to unprejudiced Eaters, Snake-Broth is very nour- 
ishing' to sick Persons; but for Dogs and Cats I can speak nothin ■ 
experimentally. 

Fruits. — The Fruits they abound in are Oranges, Water Melons, 
Limes, I’airs, Red Plumbs, Pine Apples, Plantains, Bonanos, Ches 
nuts, Pumplemusses, and in general whatever the most fertile Parts 
of India produce, only coconuts and Palm Fruit they want. The 
Pumplenms is like a pale Orange, contains a substance much like 
it, and is five times as big. Some have white, and others red clove.- 
within, but the Colour makes no Alteration in the Tast. 

Tartars and Chinese. — I could see no Difference in the Men oi 
those Rations. They are ot an equal Bulk and Stature, and so well 
alike in Features, that tho’ I w’as 5 months among them, f could 
not distinguish one from another by his Face. 

Flays. — Their finest Plays are but Sadness well acted ; nor would 
a Stranger think their best Singing any other than artificial Crying ; 
for they raise and fall their Voices in such harsh, squally and un- 
grateful tones, that there is neither Head nor Tail to be found in it. 
Their Plays are wholly Tragick, acted by Eunuchs with great Pas- 
sion, and are entertaining to Strangers, tho’ they know nothing of 
their Language; for there is something of Novelty in every Act, 
which Gesture alone very agreeably imprints in our Minds. 

Manners . — The better Sort of People are Civil and Complaisant 
to Strangers; but the Commonalty often Rude and Troublesome. 
When I have been buying of Toys in their Shops, of which here 
are such Variety, that a Man cannot tell when he has all, the Doors 
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in an instant have been throng’d with a larger gazing Mob, than m 
London attends the Morocco Embassador. They are here driller 
than at Amoy, where I have been told the Boys often throw Sticks 
and Stones, and otherwise insult Europeans, without Correction 
from their Parents. 

Dress . — The Tartars oblige ’em to shave their Heads, all but 
about the breadth of a Crown, where the I lair is carefully preserved 
to be plaited, and hang like a Whip down the Back. The longer 
this is the more Beauish they are counted, therefore they often help 
it with Art 

The Beaus, or Men of Dress, are never coinpleat without short 
Boots on, made of quilted Sattin, with Soles an inch thick, no HecL, 
and a fine Border on the Tops. Xor do they ever go abroad with- 
out Fans, instead of Canes in their Hands, which has given Birth t<< 
a Saying frequent among them, that the Tartars came on them with 
Swords, when they had nothing but these Women’s Weapons to 
oppose them with; thereby justly attributing their Subjection to 
their Effeminacy. When they go abroad in Winter, they keep their 
Fingers warm with live Quails instead of Muffs. 

Lanterns . — In the Feast of Lanthorns, I counted seven Hundred 
in one short Street; some of them were very large, with little ones 
hanging round them, like a Paper Hen and Chickins in a Farmer’s 
Hall; and others in such figures as their Fancys lead them to 1 
know nothing but the Candles in Cheapside, on a Kejoyeing XL lit, 
comparable to it in England. 

fl tosquitocs. — Muschetos, or Gnats, are so plenty in the Summer, 
that what with their Bitings, and Musiek, it is a hard matter to sleep 
among them. Gauze curtains are a mean defence, and smoking the 
Rooms signifies nothing; so that the only Remedy is Patience per- 
force. One thing is remarkable in them, they don’t disturb then 
old Acquaintance half so much as new ones, who in the morning 
w'ill be as spotted as if they had been ill of the Small Pox, when 
others of a longer Standing in the Country shall not have a mark 
about them. . . . 

The Chairman observed that he took it they had already thanked 
Mr. Martin for his lecture. They might also thank Dr. Giles for 
the excellent appendix which he had given them. He would like to 
congratulate the Society on the work they were doing. As the 
Japan Society had resulted in an alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan, so he hoped that at no distant date the China Society 
would result in an alliance between Great Britain and China. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Arthur Diosy referred to the honour which had been done 
the meeting by the presence of Dr. Timothy Richard. He need 
say no more than that. All who had the interests of China at heart 
knew what Dr. Timothy Richard’s name meant to China, what he 
had done for China, and what he was still doing. 
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THE GREAT POWERS AND THE NEAR EAST 
By a Traveller in the Balkans 

i “Turkey, Greece, and the Great Powers,” by G. F. Abbott. London, 
Robert Scott. 7s. 6d. net. 

*. “ A Ride through the Balkans,” by Agnes Ethel Conway. London, 
Robert Scott. 5s. net. 

As a person who has endeavoured to make a somewhat 
careful study of the conditions prevailing in that part of 
E'urope about which these two books are written, it has 
always struck the present writer that among the consider- 
able number of persons who have travelled in the Near 
East there are but comparatively few who have grasped 
the real meaning of what they have seen and heard. It is 
therefore a matter for great satisfaction to hear from the 
pen of a distinguished publicist like Sir Martin Conway, 
who provides a charming introduction to his daughter’s 
book, that “ such persons have no power of sight. In the 
presence of the Parthenon they behold only so much 
masonry. They have no mental vision to thrill to the 
exquisite beauty of those stones or to apprehend them, not 
as in the mere foreground of to-day, but far off down the 
long avenue of the centuries in the great distance where 
the heroes dwell. To see anything you must bring with 
you the special power of sight and insight that is demanded 
by the particular object.” 

Though this world-famous explorer proclaims that the 
traveller father of a travelled daughter has to obey orders — 
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to supply a demanded introduction — and that the responsi- 
bility lies where the order emanates, in this case that 
responsibility will certainly not be one to weigh heavily 
upon whatever shoulders it may rest. Indeed, whilst the 
most important function of a modern preface may be merely 
to explain the objects for which the book has been written, 
and to state the manner in which the information has been 
acquired, the “ reflections ” of Sir Martin Conway are so full 
of reality, and his daughter’s volume is so fresh and attrac- 
tive, that it can only be to the great credit of both 
parties that there was such a volume to be introduced and 
such a born essay- writer to introduce it. I H or example, 
he tells us, with a truth which can only be understood by 
those who have experienced it, that “ till you come where 
you have to sleep upon the ground you are not really tree 
of the bondage of the crowd. To mount your horse in 
the morning, with all your goods upon a beast ot burden 
and only rough tracks or none to follow, and not to be sure 
where you will find shelter next night — that is freedom, 
(“specially if you are without a camp or equipment and must 
rely upon the hospitality of a simple folk living in primitive 
fashion.” And, again, there are few sights more pathetic 
<l than that of an ageing individual, some man of business 
who has worked hard and made money, and at last taken a 
holiday with wife and grown-up family and launched forth 
to see the world. How it bores him ! He has no eyes to 
see it with. The eyes he might have had have not been 
developed, and now it is too late to develop them.” 

Mr. Abbott’s and Miss Conway’s books are entirely 
different in their objects, their scope, and their contents. 
But none the less the two volumes have certain points in 
common. To begin with, they are both written by com- 
paratively young people — young, suitably educated young, 
to whom, as Sir Martin Conway says, the outlandish world 
opens its arms and its heart. What is even more im- 
portant, both the authors whose works are under review 
have been able to see, to hear, and to record, things which 
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might well have escaped the notice of others possessed of 
equally favourable opportunities. And, lastly, judging from 
what they each say and from the way in which it is said, 
our author and authoress, who deal with entirely opposite 
sides of what is more or less the same question, have 
carried out their respective works in a manner which proves 
that they are unconventional people desirous of acquiring 
information and of imparting it to those who know the 
various Balkan peoples only by newspaper repute and as 
kind of half-civilized persons, violent, dangerous, and. 
untrustworthy. 

Mr. Abbott’s volume, which he aptly describes as “A 
Study in Friendship and Hate,” is made up of two sections 
more or less equal in length. The first deals historically 
with the attitudes of the Great Powers towards Turkey, 
and the second relates to the different roles of England, 
France, Russia, Germany, and Austria, towards the Greeks 
and towards Greece. In each case the subject in question 
is very ably reviewed, and the whole book is written an * 
presented to the public with a care and a skill which mu a 
make it a valuable work of reference to those desirous i»f 
studying the numerous questions with which it deals. 
In fact, as a general criticism it may be said that the 
references are so copious and the authorities quoted so 
numerous that the reader seems constrained to recognize 
his ignorance and to feel he may indeed live and learn. 

Whilst the whole volume proves that Mr. Abbott is a 
student of and authority upon history, it is obvious that to 
the everyday man the accounts given of more modern 
events are the parts of the volume of the more intrinsic 
interest. It was therefore quite natural for the author 
to devote chapters respectively to France and the Turks, 
Russia and the Turks, England and the Turks, the 
Germanic Powers and the Turks, and then to summarize 
what took place after the outbreak of the war in one short 
chapter called “ Turkey’s Choice.” These chapters, which 
constitute a summary of the relations existing between 
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the Powers and the Government of the Sultan from the 
sixteenth century up to the present day, are full of attraction 
to the ordinary reader as well as to the student. But in 
justice to the public, and especially to those who have not 
been able to follow the trend of European events, it must 
be pointed out that almost throughout the whole of his 
volume the author has little that is good to say of 
Russia and Russian policy in the East, and that he finds in 
the Franco* Russian Alliance and in the Anglo-Russian 
Entente the reasons for many of the events which led up to 
and resulted in the policy adopted by Turkey after the out- 
l u'oak of the war. 

In dealing with the problems which confronted the 
Ottoman Government between August and November, 
1014, Mr. Abbott explains the reasons which caused the 
Porte to vacillate and finally to adopt a choice which he says 
‘came about in strict accordance with the law of causation.” 

I he author sees and visualizes the position, as a student 
is entitled to do, from the Turkish point of view. But 
whilst, if he has once decided to deal in detail with the 
question during the war, no complaint can be made against 
Mr. Abbott for raising points possessed of a bearing upon 
the then existing situation ; in my opinion the author (it 
med hardly be said unconsciously) appears to make almost 
too many allowances for a Government which has not only 
thrown in its lot upon the side of our enemies, but which 
has already been responsible for many a disaster to its own 
people. For obvious reasons, therefore, I do not propose 
here to follow Mr. Abbott into details, and I would only 
quote as a single passage referring to our seizure of the 
two Dreadnoughts, built tor the Ottoman Government, 
directly after the outbreak of the war. Mr. Abbott 
says : 

“ She [Germany] hastened to turn our gratuitous blunder 
to account by filling the gap left in the Ottoman Navy with 
units from her own fleet (the Goeben and the Breslau more 
than made up for the loss of the Sultan Osman and the 
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Reshadie ) and presented to the starving State the where- 
withal to pay its officials their long-overdue salaries.” 

The manner in which in this case we executed our 
undoubted right of taking over, in time of war, any battle- 
ship in process of construction in this country, and the 
fact that no adequate steps appear to have been taken to 
explain our reasons and rights to those who had subscribed 
money to defray the cost of building these ships, are open 
to the most serious criticism. But to speak of the adoption 
of a necessary and entirely desirable measure (even if it 
were carried out in a wrong way) as a “ gratuitous blunder 
is almost as unjustifiable as it is incorrect to say that the 
Goehen and the Breslau more than made up for the loss of 
two first-class, better armed, and more modern warships 
than even the Goebcn, 

In my opinion the section of the volume dealing with. 
Greece is more interesting and even better done than that 
devoted to Turkey. This is partly the case because the 
subject is smaller, but principally because the author is 
obviously stilly more at home in Greece than in Turkey. 
But here again, legitimate as are many of his observations 
upon the conduct and management of the Allied policy 
at Athens, Mr. Abbott loses no opportunity of making 
excuses for and presenting in the most favourable light the 
attitude of a ruler who, to say the least of it, is not possessed 
of favourable sentiments towards the Allies. Indeed, be 
his justification what it may, the author, whilst recognizing 
the ability and patriotism of M. Venizelos, clearly indicates, 
though he does not say, that he thinks in a military ques- 
tion the Greeks have been right in being “ disposed to let 
themselves be guided by the judgment of a soldier rather 
than by that of a layman, however clever.” 

In the ordinary way an author is, of course, entitled to 
form and to present his opinions to the public as may seem 
to him to be desirable. There is, therefore, no reason, and 
there is no space here, to criticize or to approve of the 
various points which are made by Mr. Abbott in the Greek 
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section of bis volume. In the opinion of the present writer 
it is, however, desirable to allude in two instances to the 
manner in which facts of enormous importance are treated. 
In dealing with the special rights of the “ Protecting 
Powers” in Greece, Mr. Abbott may be correct in inferring 
that, when these rights were actually invoked by the Allies, 
the policy of the King was supported by a large majority 
in the Chamber — a majority, however, obtained simply 
because M. Venizelos had prevented his supporters from 
taking any part in the election of December, 1915. But if 
a [joint is to be made of this at all, and if the attitude ot 
the Allies is to be criticized in this respect, particular stress 
should have been laid upon the fact that, had they beep- 
utilized at the proper time, the rights of England, France, 
and Russia as the “Protecting Powers” of Greece were 
amply sufficient to compel the King to govern by consti- 
tutional methods. Thus in 1832 Greece was placed “under 
the guarantee ” of the three countries. In 1863 it was agreed 
that she should form “ a monarchical, independent, and con- 
stitutional State.” Again, when it was arranged at the 
same time that the Ionian Islands were to be united with the 
Hellenic kingdom, it was settled that these islands were also 
to be comprised in the above-mentioned guarantee. Once 
more, in 1881, when the frontiers of Greece were greatly 
extended it was expressly stated that the inhabitants ol the 
then new Greek territory were to “ enjoy exactly the same 
civil and political rights as subjects of Hellenic origin.” 

In dealing with Graeco- Serbian relations Mr. Abbott 
says : “ Repeated assertions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, her treaty with Serbia imposed upon Greece no 
obligation legal or moral. It was a purely Balkan arrange- 
ment, providing for no complications outside the Balkan 
area.” The first and obvious answer to such a sweeping 
assertion is that, if this be the case, it seems difficult to 
understand why the Greeks did not immediately publish 
the terms of the treaty itself. Moreover, unless that 
document expressly provided against complications outside 
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the Balkan area , it cannot fail to have come into operation 
directly Serbia was attacked by Bulgaria, and as soon a.-. 
Serbia (or her Allies) arranged for the contingent which it 
agreed should be forthcoming from her side in case of tin- 
advent of circumstances necessitating the enforcement of 
the arrangement. In short, whatever may be Mr. Abbott’s 
sources of information, the present reviewer is inclined 
rather to accept the opinion of Mr. John Mavrogordato, who 
in the course of an excellent article in the Edinburgh 
Review for January, 1917, quotes M. Maccas as his 
authority for saying “that until August, 1915, the validity 
of the defensive alliance between Greece and Serbia in the 
case of a Bulgarian attack had never been so much as 
questioned even by the most fanatical opponents of 
Venizelos.” 

To summarize, it may be said that, whilst Mr. Abbott has 
written without regard to war conditions — conditions which 
may or may not render it undesirable to express an opinion 
upon or to examine events the full consequences of which 
are still unknown — the earlier portions of “ Turkey, Greece, 
and the Great Powers ” are so carefully and well done that 
this volume must remain a highly important work for many 
a day. Thus, although many reader's may regret that the 
author did not either content himself by bringing his 
account only up to the outbreak of the war or else postpone 
its publication until after the declaration of peace, there can 
be no fair-minded critic who will fail to recognize that Mr. 
Abbott has treated an all-important subject in a manner 
which could not have been attempted by a man who was 
not au courant with the history, the politics, and the prob- 
lems of the ever- vexed Near Kastern Question. 

As may be inferred from the title and subtitle, “ A Ride 
through the Balkans — on Classic Ground with a Camera,” 
Miss Conway’s book contains, not an account of Balkan 
politics, but rather a description of the things which she 
actually saw during a journey made in the spring of 1914. 
The authoress, who went out “ to pursue a very definite piece 
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of archaeological work," so to speak, broke loose from her 
letters, and instead of confining herself entirely to dich<.e- 
ology, subsequently made extended journeys in areas which 
had then recently been the scenes of war It is perhaps 
ibis veritable “strike ” — this mental insubordination — which 
makes Miss Conway’s book so attractive, for, unbound by 
any conventions and unhindered by any fears, this young 
lady and her friend, E., ventured to do and to say things 
which would have been impossible for a resident or a person 
possessed of a recognized position in countries where uncon- 
ventionality is not appreciated. 

From Athens the travellers went to Constantinople. 
Here the: authoress imbibed the true spirit of the place, 
recognized the fascination of the Galata Bridge, and 
realized that Santa Sophia looks far more beautiful as a 
mosque than it could do as a Christian church. During 
their stay in the Ottoman Empire, Miss Conway and her 
iriend went from Constantinople to Brussa, and travelled 
with the. Turkish ladies, both by train and boat, and wore 
-,urprised at the way they smoked in public. 'I' hey saw an 
elderly woman sitting in the women’s part of the train pull 
aside the curtain dividing her from the men, get a light 
from a male cigarette, and relapse into veiled seclusion ! 
Such a sight, which can hardly typify the conduct of the 
Moslem woman even under the most modern of Young 
Turkish Governments, must have been an experience 
almost as exceptional as was that of these European lathes 
when they w'ere conducted into the male portion of a 
Turkish bath at Brussa ! 


During a brief visit to Salonika Miss Conway found out 
that “ no Bulgarian ’’ was then “ allowed to land in Greek 
territory ” — a condition of things which, here as elsewhere, 
led to a very thorough search of baggage lest she might be 
a representative of that hated nation in disguise. From 
there she crossed the Gulf to Litocheri, and alter making 
two extended tours in old Greece, finally landed at Prevesa, 
travelling thence by way of Yanina to Santa Quaranta at 
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the time of the revolution in Southern Albania. During 
this journey, which was thus made at a very interesting and 
exciting period, the travellers had their breakfasts and their 
boots cleaned for the expenditure of the large sum of three 
pence, studied and talked about the political situation, and 
in a plutocratic manner hired a special boat to travel from 
Santa Quaranta to Corfu ! 

Having passed Avlona and Durazzo by night, the two 
adventurers reached Ceitinje, where they attended funerals 
by day and sat in the cafes until long past midnight. Clean 
as it was, they did not, however, like the Montenegrin 
capital as well as either Yanina or Scutari. In this latter 
city our former archaeologists become thoroughgoing 
politicians. They talk of the situation with Colonel Phillips, 
who did such excellent work as its Governor, they discover 
that the Albanians are the oldest race in Europe and that 
Scutari ought to belong to them, they choose German as 
the language to address a sentry who turns out to be British, 
and they attend an evening party at the English mess, 
where they meet the representatives of numerous nation- 
alities, then living on terms of perfect harmony, but now, 
.alas! either dead or else fighting as enemies in the bloodiest 
war the world has ever known. 

The task the most difficult of accomplishment, even by 
an experienced writer, is that entailed in the necessity of 
saying something new, something interesting, and something 
fresh about places and experiences which have already been 
fully described. “ A Ride through the Balkans ” is 
apparently only Miss Conway’s second book, but the 
descriptions which it contains, the atmosphere in which she 
sees things, and the knowledge which she brings to bear, 
are so effective or so far-reaching that her volume is either 
amusing or interesting from cover to cover. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

Mohammedanism. Ry Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje (Putnam ) 

It is a piece of good-fortune for the English reader that this wot L 
i )\ an eminent Dutch professor, one of the most competent scholars of 
l dam in Europe, has made its appearance in the English language. His 
minings have hitherto been printed either in Dutch, French, or Herman, 
md only two of them have been published in English translations. The. 
im. o?nt work owes its origin to the fact that the author was invited to 
lecture on Mohammedanism by a Committee foi Lectures on the Histoiy 
f )i Religions, which was formed in America in 1S92 and has since that 
date selected various professors to deliver lectures on the religious systems 
duL form their special study in each case. 

There aie few authorities on Mohammedan question* that can speak 
with such accurate knowledge of the literature of his subject and such 
ultimate acquaintance with the living facts as Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
I’roic^sor of Arabic in the University of Leiden ; and he represents a 
detached and impartial view ot Islam, such as finds little expression in 
English works on the subject. We have plenty of attacks on this rival 
i lit U by Christian missionaries and controversialists, and some apologetics 
by Muslim, such as the Right Hon. Ameer Ali, or by partisans such as 
Piofessor T W. Arnold (who comes in for some castigation in the present 
\ ohmic) or Mr. S. H. Lender, but the judicious attitude of the tiue 
scholar is little represented, in English publications. Professor Snouck 
Hurgonje is a fanatic on neither side. He expresses his belief in the 
sincerity of Mohammed, and condemns as unjust the opinion of those 
biographers who, while “ they do not deny the obvious honesty of his 
first visions, represent him in the second half of his work as a sort of 
actor, who played with that which had been most sacred to him M ; on 
the other hand, he does not hesitate to criticize the “various weaknesses 
which disfigured this great personality.” In like manner he holds a 
just mean between a slavish* re liance on early traditions and the extreme 
scepticism of scholars like Caetani and Lammens, who seek to minimize 
the part played by religious considerations in the early days of Islam ; 
our author well says : “ However great a weight one may give to political 
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and economic factors, it was religion, Islam, which in a (eitain sense 
united the hitherto hopelessly divided Arabs, Islam which enabled them 
to found an enormous international community; it was Tslam which 
bound the speedily converted nations together even alter the shattering of 
its politic al power, and w hit h still binds them to-day when only a miser- 
able remnant of that power remains.’* 

t’nlike manv professors of Arabic in Europe, whose knowledge is 
derived suleiv liom books, Professor Snouek Hurgronje has spent a con- 
siderable number of years in the Past ; in iSS.j-bs lie lived lor eight 
months in Jeddah and Mecca, and wrote 1 a vivid and detailed account of 
the life of the holy city, not during the time of pilgrimage, as Burton and 
other travellers had done 1 , but under the normal conditions that prevail 
during the greater part of the year. His hook on Mecca thus supple 
merits that of Burton, and contains a mass of information not accessible 1 
from any other source ; it gives a history of the Shari Is and tlum govern 
nient of Mecca, a description of the daily life of the inhabitants in theii 
social and domestic relations, explains the organization of the courses 
of study follow eel by the theologian^ and students, and gi\<‘- an at < oum 
of the" foreign residents, paitieularly of the Javanese. The Dutch 
Government, recognizing the difficulties connected with tin* administration 
of countries containing a large Mohammedan population, appointed him 
their expert adviser on all matters connected with Islam, with the title. 
Adviseur voor Inland sc he Zakcn, and in a similar rapacity he is still 
attached to tire Dutch Colonial Office. 'The opportunities that sii< h a 
position afforded him for acquiring information, enabled him to collect 
materials bn his great work on Arheh, that Mohammedan state m 
Northern Sumatra which has at intervals given so much trouble to the 
Dutch Government ; this is the. onlv work of his that has been tianslaled 
into Knglish (London, 1906), with the exception of his “ Holy W ar made 
in Germany,’* which appeared sboitly aftei the outbreak of the present 
war. 'This is not the place to give a bibliography of the works he has 
written for the enlightenment of his fellow-countrymen; suffice il to sa> 
that they are of exceptional value to the student of Islam in the Malay 
Archipelago. But he addresses a wider auc lienee in the articles that In 
has contributed from time to time to the Revue de V H isfoire dcs Religions 
and to the R true du Mondt JIusn/n/an — and in the work under review 7 
The leader may thus feel assured that when he takes up this book, h- 
puts himself under the guidance 1 of a “ master of those who know.** 

The scope of the work embraces the whole Mohammedan period from 
the time of the Prophet to the present day. Tile first chapter deals with 
the origin of Islam, and gives a careful analysis of the ehaiacter and 
career of Mohammed, considered in the light of the most recent researches 
into the sources for his biography. Chapters II. and TIT. give a sketch 
respectively of the religious and the political development of Islam; and 
the volume closes w r ith a chapter entitled “ Islam and Modern Thought,*’ 
in which there is much to interest the English reader, for the problem of 
bringing the vast Mohammedan populations under British rule into line 
with the methods and ideals of modern civilization is one of the most 
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difficult that English administrators have to deal with. The author passes 
in review the various Mohammedan institutions that serve as obstacles to 
progress, and indicates the lines on which it is possible foi each of these 
obstacles to be overcome ; he rightly puts aside the purely dogmatic part 
of such antagonistic elements as being of no greater importance than any 
other medieval dogmatic' system that has its millions of adherents in the 
( liristian world. The ritual laws create less difficulty in modern times 
than before, now that there is no external compulsion under non-Moluun- 
medan rule. The personal law which peimits polygamy and slavery no 
longer carries the same weight with Mohammedans themselves as it did 
in the past, and these two institutions are in no way indispensable to the 
inh grity of Islam, as is shown hy their decay in self-governing Moham 
fill dan States of the pu sent day. The legal prescriptions concerning 
Jihad, the so styled k£ holy war,*’ have already been thrust into the back 
ground by the logic of facts, and hy the passing of political power in the 
world into the hands of non-Mohammedan States. The author finally 
makes an appeal, which ought to meet with a generous response from 
I nglish readers, for a sympathetic attitude towards the efforts which the 
liner spirits in the Muslim world are making tor refoim. “ Kngiand, 
brain e, Holland, and other countries governing Mohammedan popula 
lioriN are all endeavouring to find the right way to incorporate their 
Mohammed in subjects into their own civilization. . . both parties 

an* almost equally concerned in the question, whether a way will be found 
to associate the Moslim world to modern civilization, without obliging it 
to empty it', spiritual treasury altogether. . . . We can but hope that 
modern civ i 1 ization will not be so fanatical against Moslims, as the lattei 
were unjustly said to have been during the period of their povvr i . If th»* 
modern world were only to offer the Mohammedans the choice b< tween 
Loving ii]) at once the traditions of their ancestors or being mated as 
Imibarians, there would be sine to ensue a st Higgle as bloody as lias e\ej 
beta witnessed in the world. It is worth while indeed to examine tie 1 
system of Islam from this .special point of view, and to try to find lie 
terms on which a datable modus riven di might be established between 
Islam and modern though 4 , ” He concludes with some weighty (ounsel, 
which we commend to the earnest consideration of Knglish statesmen and 
all who are concerned with the Mohammedan world : 1 ‘ All agree that 
Mohammedans, disinclined as they are to reject their own traditions of 
thiiteen centuries and to adopt a new religious faith, become evei b< tter 
disposed to associate their intellectual, social, and political life with that 
of the modern world. Here lies the staitmg point for two divisions of 
mankind which for centuries have lived their own lives sepaiatcly in 
mutual misunderstanding, from which to pursue their way aim m arm to 
the greater advantage of both. We must leave it to the Mohammedans 
themselves to reconcile the new ideas which they want with the old ones 
with which they cannot dispense ; but we can help them in adapting their 
educational system to modern requirements and give them a good example 
by rejecting the detestable identification of power and right in politics 
which lies at the basis of their own canonical law r on holy war as well as 
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at the basis of the political practice of modern Western States. This is 
a work in which we all may collaborate, whatever our own religious con 
viction may be. The principal condition for a fruitful friendly inter- 
course of this kind is that we make the Moslim world an object of con 
tinual serious investigation in our intellectual centres.” 

If a general criticism of Professor Snouck Hurgronje’s outlook may 
be offered, it would appear that, considerable as his acquaintance with 
Mohammedans is, it does not seem to have extended to those Moham- 
medans who in modern times have most successfully assimilated the 
culture of the West — e.g., those Indian Mohammedans who arc as much 
at home in the society of educated Europeans as our own fellow-country- 
men. Had the author enjoyed a more intimate acquaintance with this 
more modern and elevated type of Muslim culture, he might have taken a 
more hopeful view of the prospects of Mohammedan society. But it is 
interesting in this connection to note what he has to say on the civilizing 
influence of life under an ordered European government upon the most 
unpromising material. Speaking of the population of Hadramant in 
Southern Arabia, he says that a poorer and more miserable population 
can hardly be imagined ; the worst elements of the old Arab paganism 
hamper all moral and social progress ; the chiefs spend their time in 
ceaseless and inhuman vendettas, and the religious leaders are fanatics of 
the most narrow-minded and bigoted type; chronic famine, resulting 
from the anarchy prevailing in the country, forces many of the Hadramin ■> 
to emigrate, particularly to the Dutch Indies. Now, here, “though th< 
Government has never favoured them, and though they have had to com 
pete with Chinese and with Europeans, they have succeeded in making 
their position sufficiently strong. Under a stiong European government 
they are among the quietest, most industrious subjects, all earning their 
own living and saving something for their poor" relations at home. They 
< ome penniless, and without any of that theoretical knowledge or prac 
tical skill which we are apt to consider as indispensable for a man who 
wishes to try his fortune in a complicated modern colonial world. Yet 1 
have known some who in twenty years’ time have become commercial 
potentates, and even millionaires.” 

These words are an interesting commentary on the proclamation of 
Sir Stanley Maude at the time of the entry of the British troops into 
Baghdad : “ It is the hope and desire of the British people and the 
nations in alliance with them that the Arab race may rise once more to 
greatness and renown among the peoples of the earth.” Probably few 
persons who read this proclamation when it appeared in the English press 
know how much ground there G for entertaining such a hope; and still 
fewer realize how far it is possible for the English people to co-operate 
in the task of the regeneration of Mohammedan peoples. To those who 
are interested in this important problem we would commend the study of 
the present work. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 

From the Gulf to Ararat. By G. E. Hubbard. (Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood, and Sons.) 

From Moscow to the Persian Gulf. By Benjamin Burges Moore. 

(New York and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

{Reviewed by L . W. King.) 

These two books, both of whiHi describe journeys in the Middle Last 
undertaken before the war, contain much that is of interest at the present 
moment. We are all thinking just now of Mesopotamia and Persia, and 
special correspondents have told us something of the difficulties our troops 
have overcome on General Maude's victorious advance up the Tigus and 
during the pacification of Southern Persia under Sir Peicy Sykes Hut 
the messages they have sent us are necessarily confined in the main to 
military operations. The exigencies of the cable do not admit of mix h 
descriptive detail, and the reader must perforce construct his own bac k 
ground to the brief outline which his newspaper supplies. It he cannot 
diaw upon his own experiences, his best plan is to study the record of 
some recent traveller who has the faculty of conveying to others his own 
impressions of the country lie has seen. Thu authors ol both these books 
possess that faculty, but as their motives for travel differed, their impres- 
sions are naturally not the same. Their routes, too, supplement each 
oilier, for they did not even cross, the one leaving the Gulf up the Shalt 
el-Arab, the other reaching it at Bushirc. One featme both books have in 
common, and it is an important one for our purpose. They are both 
admiiably illustrated by photographs, those of Mr. Moore being particu- 
larly good. 

Mr. Hubbard's journey was of an official charac ter, for he accompanied 
the Commission which delimited the Tuiko-Persian frontier in 1913-14. 
The object of the Commission was to settle all points of uncertainty to 
the frontier, which had given rise to continual friction since the rarliei 
Commission of 1848. In recent years Turkish violations ol Persian tenk 
tory had been frequent in the north, and after the conclusion of the Anglo- 
kussiun agreement they became matters of concern to Russia as well as 
to the injured party, a Turkish force on one occasion coming into col 
iision with Russian garrison troops in Azerbaijan. Things became worse 
in 1913, with the weakening of the Persian Constitutional Government, and 
British and Russian mediation was called in. As a result the Delimita- 
tion Commission was appointed, on which Mr. Hubbard acted as Sene- 
tary to the British delegates. His book gives us a very graphic- account 
of their labours, which were brought to a close in the autumn of 1914, a 
few weeks after the outbreak of the war. They had then constructed 
the last of their boundary-pillars under the shadow of Mount Ararat, and 
the remaining Commissioners of the party made the best of their wa\ 
back, each to his ovra country. It may be added that the British delegates 
found every way closed to them except Archangel, and so, for the first 
time probably since the days of our early merchant adventurers, English- 
men followed the route from Persia to their native land via the Arctic Sea. 
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How expeditiously the work of the Commissioners had been carried out 
may be gathered from the fact that in well under twelve months they had 
made a complete new survey of the frontier, extending for no less than 
i,t8o miles. It had included every principle of delimitation known to 
science. In its broadest sense the frontier is geographical, since it fol 
lows the great mountain range which, stretching S.S.E. from Ararat, 
separates the Peisian plateau from the Mesopotamian plain. But there 
is no single nor continuous watershed, and in detail the boundary was 
determined by racial, linguistic, religious, and sometimes purely artificial, 
data. It goes without saying that the party followed no beaten track, 
and the record of their work has thus the advantage of considerable 
n<>\ city. 

Mr. Moore’s route, on the other hand, was rather moie prosaic in char 
actor. f or nearly two-thirds of it, from Moscow to Askabad, he fol- 
lowed the railway, but it runs cast of the Caspian and Aral Seas, and 
has such stations as Tashkent, Samaikand, Bokhara, and Merv And in 
Persia he travelled by carriage. 

He ciossed the Elburz Mountains to Meshed, and after driving west- 
wards to Teheran, turned southwards to Ispahan and Bushire, visiting 
the ruins of Pasargadae and Persepolis on the way. But the fact that 
he followed the highroad had its advantages, for he stayed at many of 
the great cities of the Middle East Mr. Moore is an Americ an, and he 
travelled purely for pleasure. He tells us that all the books he had read 
about Persia had been more or less rose-coloured, and had in turn coloured 
his visions of the land of Iran His book lie describes as “the journal 
of a disappointed traveller,” and it munt be admitted that the pictute 
h*' paints of both Persia and the Persians is far from rose coloured He 
was put out by many of the small incidents and accidents of Eastern 
travel, and he states frankly all that was disagreeable. But he has an 
eve for country, and a distinct gift for descriptive writing Hence tlu* 
reader wall gain a good idea from his hook of the conditions in Persia 
before the war; but he must make some allowance for the author’s dis 
enchantment. 


FICTION 

Tiie Eternal Husband, and othei stories By Fyodor Dostoevsky 
(1 Yilham II cine matin ) .|n. ful. net. 

Admitting that Dostoevsky is difficult to understand at a first reading, 
one might well begin the study of his work with such a volume as this, 
in which, from the more restricted scenario and far smaller crowd oi 
actors in each story, it is more easy to get at the root motive of the drama 
presented. Here are three stories, two of very fair length, and one 
quite short ; in each is minute analysis, virile characterization, and the 
taint of melancholy from which one never escapes in the work of this 
inspired man — or lunatic. Possibly the best of the three stories is the 
ik Gentle Spirit,” which fills the last few pages of the book; it is in any 
case a very remarkable character-study, and a mighty lesson as well. 
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There is little to praise in the translation, which at times gives, if not 
ungrammatic al phrases, hits of had Lnglish ; it is, however, Dostoevsky, 
which is merely another way of expressing the fact that this uoik is 
evidence of genius. 

\i C. V. 

Tun Shadow Line By Joseph Com ad. (/. M . Dent and Sons, Ltd ) 
'The obvious comparison suggested by “ The Shadow Line ’ ’ is 'The 
Ancient Mariner,” but 1 do not know that then* is much point in 
making the comparison, except for the puiposo of comeying die bare 
lines of the stoiy. The impoit of the story L very difFeient liom that ol 
Coleridge's tale. The Ancient Mariner had never anv doubts as to wlo 
1 1 is voyage was so terrible, and ihe dead albatross tied tninn! 1 n neck i. 
no more tangible than the sense of ietribution which all the < vents which 
happen convey. It is the intangibility of the malevoUnt influences whi< h 
pursue the ship in “The Shaclow Line” that piovide the sensation of 
this story, anel the narrator's feeding of having blundered unpremedi 
Htcdly into his awful, death-haunted command. 'The .shadow line is 
the line that divides youth from what lies ahead, t lie line that cuts across 
vouth’s beautiful continuity of hope, “ warning onr that the region of 
tally youth must be left behind ” In perceiving it there come moments 
of boiedom, weariness, and di ^satisfaction . moments when the past and 
die present seem full of emptiness, and the inclination to ihiow up one's 
job foi no teason conquers. Such a moment induced a mate, who tells 
the story, to tlnow up his job, and left him, a discharged seaman in an 
V astern port, waiting for a homeward mail. Suddenly a command is 
Tiered him. The way it is offeied, the mysteiiotis cir< umstain « s of its 
approach — above all, the presiding figure of the stolid, fai sighted, 
impersonal Captain (hies, who hauled his watch up from a deep pocket 
‘ like tmth out of a wadi,” are described with that power of investing 
i Is • commonplace with consequence that Mr. ("on rad possesv‘s. Th** 
second pait of the' book describes the new captain’s fimt voyage- on his 
dnp, which is driven back again to port by what seems to lx* the malign 
influence- of his predecessor. Kveiything that happens on the \oyage 
seems to confirm tin* first mate's sick obsession that the found captain, 
now dead and buried at the entrance to the Gulf, meant that the ship 
should follow' him and be lost with all hands. Fever spieads among the 
t lew, until not a man is left except the captain and the strwaid (who 
has a weak heart) to haul the sails Deceitful breezes come and go, the 
stoie of quinine is found to have been tampered with and a filthy drug 
substituted for it; an impenetiable blackness and silence descends upon 
the ship at night, “like a foretaste of annihilation. ” Idle spell is at 
last exorcised by the first mate's screech of defiance at what seems to be 
the final moment of strain, and the captain steers a wildly rushing ship 
back to port full of fever-stricken and dying men. I think the book 
is one of Mr. Conrad’s best. The figuies of Captain Giles and of 
Ransome, the steward, are unforgettable. 


I. C. W. 
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RUSSIAN ART 

Tin: Ki,ssi\n Arts. By Rosa Newmarch. {Herbert Jenkins , Lit/.) 

Price 5s. net. 

Mrs. Newmarch planned this hook nearly twenty years ago, when she 
made some notes wljile working in the Impeiial Public Library at 
Petrograd. 

Since then, as she says, a complete change has come over the aesthetic 
ideas of the Russians. “ The prosaic, altruistic realism of the second 
hall of last century, which was part of the reaction from the 
dilettantism ol earlier years, and partly the outcome of the awakened 
sympathy of the classes with the masses, has given place to new impulses, 
to which I have only done imperfect justice in the last chapter of my 
hook 

In spite of a second visit to Petrograd in the early autumn of 1915. 
she adds : “ With many phases of the twentieth-century movement I 
feel in complete sympathy, but I cannot concur in the opinion of some 
contemporary ciitKs that the New Men have utterly extinguished the 
Old Men, and obliterated for ever the spirit which gave birth to thcii 
works.” 

This book is planned according to the views expressed in the Introduc 
tion, from which we have just quoted. It contains chapters on Archil* c 
ture, Decoration and Iconography, Illumination Engraving, the Pciiod 
of Official Art, Painting, Sacred Art, Sculpture, and the New Art. Un- 
treatment of these subjects resembles that of popular Russian works on 
art, and thus constitutes a useful handbook for those who are absolutely 
ignorant of the Russian arts; hut, even as such, it lias its drawbacks. It 
is a picture-book rather than an art-book The reproductions of Russian 
paintings and other decorative work are all in black and white, and in 
view of the fact that the strong point of Russian art is the colouring, it 
is impossible to gain from these illustrations any precise idea of the 
originals. There is another fact that makes this more regrettable, vi/... 
that the English public has had scarcely any opportunity of making fust 
hand acquaintance with the works of Russian artists, as hardly any 
exhibitions of Russian art have been held in this country. Notwith- 
standing, this book contains abundance of useful and interesting informa- 
tion. As in a pantomime “Wooden Russia” presents itself to our 
vision. Then comes the Stone Period ; then, after Oriental and Byzan- 
tine influence. Western culture becomes dominant ; but all these are 
blended together to produce Slav art. Has Mrs. Newmarch succeeded 
in giving a glimpse into the soul of this art? Although she has some 
striking passages, we find little revelation to bring us in close contact 
w ith the aesthetic impulses of Russia. 

What would have been the fate of Russia if she had embraced 
Christianity through the Roman, rather than through the Greek, Church? 
Would this have brought her in contact earlier with the Western nations, 
so that she should have come tinder the influence of the Renaissance? 
Was Byzantine influence pernicious? What, exactly, were the conse- 
quences of the Tartar yoke? What is the differentiation of Oriental 
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art? And to what extent has this differentiation affected the art r>t 
■Russia? What of the Russian winter, the geographical situation and 
scenery of the country? 

These are questions which are perhaps outside the scope of Mrs New 
march’s book. Nevertheless, we should certainly have expected a little 
more analysis and some more folk lore, as constituting a background 
of art. 

Of the Oriental influence on the Russian architecture, which, in this 
volume, is also called “Caucasian,” the influence of Armenian arrhiter 
ture should not he forgotten. According to the archaeologists, the 
St. Sophie of Kiev is built in the Armenian style. 

I may also point out that the celebrated Russian marinist, Ivan K 
Aivazovsky (1817*1900), whom Mrs Nevvmaich calls “an impassioned 
poet of the ocean in its calmest and wildest moods — a Swinburne among 
painters,” was of Armenian nationality. 

When all is said, we have before 11s a useful book, evincing pains 
taking labour, summarizing the work of different periods and. various 
arts, with historical, literary and other refeiences, thus extending Knglidi 
knowledge* of Russia. Aram Kafir 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 

INDIA. 

I he East and the West (April). 11 India alter the War/’ by Rev. K. \\ . b. 
Kennedy, M.D. 

'I he Quarterly Review (April): "The Industrial Movement in India,” by \V. H. 
Moreland, C I E. ; "Indian Cotton Duties," by Lord Sydenham, G.C.M G 

Remie drs Deux Monies < v May) • “Res Yeux de l’Asir (les fuim'es do rmur), by 
Kudyard Kipling. 

Modern Review , Calcutta (April): " II II the Maharaja-Gaek\sars Administrative 
Record/' by St. Nihal Singh. 

Indian Revtew, Madras (March) * “ Post-War Reforms A Symposium ” 

1 ’ionetr Mail (April 7) : “Indian Weights, Measures, and Money ” 

FAR EAST. 

The Geagtaphica ' Journal (May) : “ Raster Island/’ by Mrs. Scoresby Routlcdge. 

The East and the West (April) : 41 Towards Unity in China,” by F. Morris, Bishop in 
North China. 

The Far East, Tokyo (March 31) : " The German Exodus in China.” 

NEAR EAST. 

Edinburgh Review (April): “The Dardanelles Report,” by Z. ; “'The Jewish 
National Movement,” by Ducien Wolf. 

Quarterly Review (April) : “Cyprus under British Rule,” by Sir John P. Middleton. 

Fortnightly Review (May): “The Future Frontiers of Turkey,” by Sir Thomas 
Holdich, K.C.M.G. 

The Neat East (May 4) : “A New Situation in the Balkan Peninsula,” by II. Charles 
Woods. 

RUSSIA. 

Contempoiaiy Review (May): “Some Impressions of the Russian Revolution/’ by 
Sir Paul VinogradofF ; “ The Prospect in Poland ( 1 .), by O de R. 

Nineteenth Century (May): "The Russian Revolution : A Review by an Onlooker,” 
by John Pollock. 

Twentieth Century Russia (April) : “ Russia and Asia,” by Sir H. II. Johnston. 

Fortnightly Review (May) : “ The Russian Upheaval,” by Dr. E. J Dillon. 

GENERAL. 

Fortnightly Review (May) : "A Torchbearer (Archdeacon Wilberforce),” by Constance 
E. Maud. 

Church Quarterly Review (April): “A Defence of Classical Education,” by the 
Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. 

Edinburgh Review (April) : “ The Two Paths of Empire,” by Editor. 
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THE DEATH OF ZAMENHOF 

THE AUTHOR OF ESPERANTO 

By the death of Dr. L. E. Zamenhof, Chevalier (Phonneur of Franre 
and of the Order of Isabella of Spain, who has rerent ly passed away at 
Warsaw, in his fifty-ninth year, the woild has lost a linguistic genius of 
the very highest Older, and a woild wide benefactor. 

Zamenhof gave to the woild a simple, easy, regular, and euphonious 
help language which he hoped would prove as beneficial to all civilize-! 
nations as ‘‘ Hindustani” had proved to the Hordes of “the warring 
woild of Hindustan ” 

Thus, from the East came the idea as well as the practical proof of 
the possibility and utility ol a simple international help language “easil> 
understanded of the common people.” 

In the West many attempts to introduce such a language have been 
made sinre the days ol Sir Thomas Urquhart (165^)7 with his famous 
* Lngopandektcisun. ” But these attempts were all merely plans or 
projects with the exception oi Volapuk” and Esperanto,” which 
were languages carefully elaborated from the beginning t< > the end. 

In spite of the difficulty of its construction, etc., Volapuk had a brie! 
success, an( l its downfall has, quite erroneously, been attributed to the 
appearance of a rival in the shape ol Espeianto. This is not true 
Esperanto w T as never a rival of Volapuk, and never entered into the 
field against it. 

As there have 1 been so many misrepresentations on this point, it may 
perhaps be of use and of interest to explain w hy and how Volapuk fell. 

It failed for a very simple reason. 

When the many-nationed rank and file who, in their desire for a com 
mon language, had taken the trouble to learn this very arbitrary and 
somewhat complicated tongue came together to discuss their common 
concerns, they found to their dismay that they could not readily under- 
stand one another. Changes were accordingly suggested, and the Chiefs 
of the movement quarrelled amongst themselves as to the best means of 
rendering the language more intelligible ; and, in consequence of these 
quarrels, the movement collapsed. 

It is true Esperanto was ready in 1878, but, hearing of Volapuk, 
which was published in 1880, Dr. Zamenhof kept back his own inven- 
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tion, hoping that Volapuk might accomplish all that was desired, and it 
was only when Volapuk proved a failure that in 18S8 I)r. Zuinenhoi 
modestly put forward his plan, under the title, “ An International 
Language, l>y Dr. Espei anto. ” It may he (explained that the word 
‘ Esperanto ” is the active participle of the veil) 44 esperi,” to hope, and 
means “ the person who is hoping,' 5 oi “ the hopeful,” and this ino 
herume the name of the language invented by Zainmhnf. 

It was soon found that those who learnt this language could easily 
understand one another, no matter to what nationality they belonged, and 
the language has now been “selected as the I nt*'inati< >nal Language, 
not by academical discussions (ot their very natiue unpractical and un 
; tiding in a matter such as this), but by the nmls oi the <\w, by the 
Mtccess of a daring experiment, by the far-seeing practical rnind and 
- onsiimmate genius ot Loins Lazare Zamenhof, the modest oculist of 
Warsaw, 4 the Esperanto.’ ” I he language has now obtained such woild 
w ide sympathy and suppoiL Last and West, that its gen< ral use i-, a 
second language by all civilized countries is obviously only a question ot 
tune. It is not intended t) supplant 01 take 4 the place of any Classical 
. ,r National language 4 whatever, and a> a matte r ot tac t it helps foreigners 
to learn English and Britons to learn ioreign languages. Dr. Zamenhoi 
visited England twice, once aftei the gieat Esperanto Coiign-ss in 
Boulogne ill 1905, when in* c loosed loi «i few hours to Eolkestone and 
Dover, and was icceived l)y the Mayors and Coipoiations, and aUrrwaids 
lie came to this countiy for the third International Esperanto Cong less 
in ( anibiidgt* in m;o 7, alter which he was received at the Cuildliall by 
the Kt. Hon. Sir Ye/ev Strong on behalf of the hold Mayor, and was 
e ntertained l>y Su Samuel Heihut and othei membeis on tin* T< uacc ot 
die 1 House of Commons. 

We may note that Dr. Zamenhoi was descended from a Jewish family 
» enow ik d for its linguistic* attainments. His grandlather Bahian was 
hnnomed by the Russian Hovermnent , and Ins fathei was Chief of one of 
the largest high-schools in Warsaw, and attained the rank cjf State Coun 
< * 1 1 lor. The Jewish Chroni:lc (Aj)ril 20) writes: 

“ It was tlie polyglot character of hi s native town which suggested to 
him as a young man the idea of an international foim oi speech. four 
different language's were* spoken in Byeloslok, and to this fact young 
Zamenhof attributed the constant dissensions and misunderstandings 
which disturbed the* peace of tiro inhabitants Alongside cat his medical 
work, he threw himself with gieat zest into the study of language's. At 
one time Hebrew* appealed to him as a possible universal language ; then 
he worked at Yiddish. finally, he* came to the cone lusion chat no 
language could become a woild-wide medium of communication which 
was not of a neutral character. In 1S78 he succeeded in building up 
such a language on the basis of the Romance and Teutonic roots of 
modern European tongues. But it was not until 1887 that he gave the 
world his first brochure, published anonymously under the pen-name of 
‘ Doktoro Esperanto* (Dr. Hopeful).” 

J- ? 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 

A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 

Among the most prominent people in London are the delegates from 
Overseas who are making “ The Empire in Council ** a reality. Anri 
among the delegates those who represent India — H.H. the Maharajah 
of Hikanir, Sir James Meston, and Sir S. XL S inha— arc playing a 
specially prominent part. The meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet 
and Imperial War Conference have made hisloiy. The inclusion of 
India has been widely and warmly acclaimed, and considerable progress 
effected with legard to her position m the Empiie ; “partner r * is taking 
the place of the word “dependent/ 4 In reply to a message of loyalty 
sent from the lirst foimal meeting of the Conference, His Majesty the 
King-Empeior declaied that he was “ glad to note that India is repre- 
sented loi the first time at the Council Board ,* ’ and expressed the hope 
that the deliberations would lead to “ the closer knitting together of all 
parts of his Empire in their united efforts to bring the present war to a 
victorious conclusion/* At a subsequent meeting the Prime Ministers of 
Cana* hi and New Zealand brought forwaid a resolution, which was 
passed unanimously, that India should be fully represented at all future 
Imperial Conferences. Indeed, it has been strongly emphasized that 
“a most striking feature of the meetings has been the cordiality dis- 
played by the Dominions towards the Indian representatives and Indian 
participation,** an important and significant fact in view of difficulties 
between India and some of the Dominions Overseas. On many orca 
sions when the delegates from India have spoken to most varied audi- 
ences in different parts of the country, they have markedly emphasized 
this fact, and rejoiced in it. 

The Secretary of State for India, in a message to the Viceroy, an 
nonnced that His Majesty’s Government will take the necessary steps to 
carry out the unanimous desire of the representatives of the Dominions 
that India should be fully represented at all future Imperial Conferences. 
The climax of this historic Conference was the presentation of an Address 
to His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle on May 3 in the course of 
his reply His Majesty said : 

“ It has afforded me the utmost satisfaction that representatives of 
India have been members of your Conference, with equal rights to take 
part in its deliberations. This meeting round a common board and the 
consequent personal intercourse will result in the increasing growth of a 
spirit of larger sympathy and of mutual understanding between India and 
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the Overseas Dominions. Your present gathering is a giant stride on the 
road of progress and Imperial development, and l feel sure that this 
advance will he steadily continued.” 

Among the resolutions of the Conference, already published in sum 
mary, two concern India : the first deals with full representation to futme 
Conferences; the second runs as follows: 

“ That the Imperial War Conference, having examined the Memoran 
duin on the position of Indians in the Self (inveining Dominions pre- 
sented by the Indian re pi esentatives to the Confidence, accepts the pi in 
Cple of reciprocity of treatment between India and the Dominions, and 
recommends the .Memorandum to the favourable consider ation of the 
< iovernments concerned." 

In addition to the actual work of the Cabinet and ( ^inference, which 
has been arduous, the discussion of ceitain questions has been dele-gated 
to subcommittees, but in spite of these imperative demands, the dele 
gait's have found time to attend many impoitant functions and to receive 
honouis and distinctions. They have been enteitained at Jim kingluim 
Palace by their Majesties the King and Queen ; at the House of Cum 
nions by the Empire Parliamentary Association, under the presidency <>t 
l!ic Pool Chancellor, the toast of “The Indian Delegates 7 ' being pro 
posed by ihc Secretary of State for India, by the Empire Press Union , 
by tb * London Chamber of Commerce (least India Section). 

The Krecdom of the City of London was bestowed upon the Indian 
delegates with all tine ceremony and solemnity ot the City’s ancient 
tradition ; Manchester has awaided them similar honours, and Edin- 
burgh made* His Highness a F 3 reman of the city. Othei cities aie 
arranging to follow suit. These important functions haw involved 
speech making, which has been characterized by loyalty and frankness 
li js Highness has won the reputation of being ’noth a soldier and a states 
man, and the clear way in which he and his colleagues have put hefoie 
varied audiences the position and aspirations of India has made a dt rp 
impression. The Maharajah entered a strong protest at Manchester 
against the idea of a British republic, declaring that India was, by 
ancient tradition, devotedly loyal to the pel son of the Sovereign I’o 
Parliament he said : " To the Mother of Parliaments Indians look 1 01 
sympathy and help to achieve further progress, and in due time leab/** 
their cherished aspirations." To the City of London: 1 ‘ Those who 
still say that India is governed by the swoid do a grave injustice to both 
countries. British rule in India rests on a much firmer foundation , it 
is based on principles of justice and equity, humanity, and fair play 

Among other gatherings in honour of the Indian delegates the rceep 
lion given by the National Indian Association and the Northbrook Society 
at 21, Ciomwell Road, South Kensington, was marked by a oharacn r 
isticallv Indian atmosphere, of which Sir S. P. Sinha and his colleagues 
expressed keen appreciation; and the special performances at St. James’s 
Theatre, under the auspices of the Union of East and West, of 
" Chitra " (Tagore) and "The Hero and the Nymph" (Kalidasa) 
brought East and West into touch with India’s great ancient and modern 
poets. The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, formerly Under secretary for 
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India, made a foiveful speech congratulating the delegates on the im 
portant work which had fallen to them to do as the first representatives 
ot India m the Councils of the British Empire, and declared that sin h 
piesentations of the ideals and literature of India as the plays gai-* 
41 made for a sympathy, an understanding, and a consideration favour 
able to the establishment of institutions in which full expression would 
he given to her national aspirations.” 

In his lecture before the Royal Colonial Institute on 4 4 The Place 
Wanes ol the Empire,” Sir Charles Lucas pointed out that the real 
point of the mult iplicity of ICingstons, Qucenslow ns, ( ieorgetow ns, Vic 
tonus, Windsors, Prince of Wales's, etc., found Overseas is that the 
Kmpire is the product of a monarchy, and the peoples of the Empire are 
at pains to adveitise the fact. 'The Crown, he insisted, is its great asset, 
and probably its greatest connecting link. The King i (' presents and 
embodies the State, and, in the case, of India, he added, then? could 
never conceivably he the same loyalty to the changing head of a republic 
or to a House of Commons as to a King- Emperor 

Tin* Secretary of State for India presided at the meeting of the Royal 
Society of Arts (Indian Section), when a paper on “ Oppoi trinities for 
Original Research in Medicine in India,” by Sir C. Pardev Lukis, was 
read by Sir Havelock Charles. Tribute was paid to the foresight and 
energy of Mr Joseph Chamberlain in recognizing the* importance of the 
health of dwellers in the Overseas possessions of Britain ; in tins way 
research in tropical medicine was fostered, and its benefit ial effect K 
seen to day. Blaise was bestowed upon men who dining the* last twenty 
years have done valuable seivice by taking ‘advantage of the unique 
opportunities India offers. There are in India three reseaieh labora- 
tories, Kasauli, Bombay, and Madras, and Pasteur institutes at Kasauli. 
Cot moor, and Rangoon ; one at Shillong and anothei at Parel will be 
opened in the near future. Of the Malaria Bureau at Kasauli, under the 
charge of Major Christophers, Sir Pardey spoke with keen appreciation, 
declaring that, “provided India continues to attract men with a leaning 
towards the scientific and research sides of their profession, there is no 
limit to die possibilities oi the future.” Mr. Austen Chamberlain re 
marked that whether one looked at the problem in the light of the vast 
mass of humanity whose inteiests were* at stake, or in the light of the 
numberless pioblems still unsolved which awaited the willing worker, 
India offers a splendid field for research and for the service of man- 
kind.” He urged the need lor sending the best men to do this important 
work. Sir Patrick Manson, Sir Malcolm Morris, Surgeon-General 
Evatt, Major R. McCarrison, Sir 'Thomas Holdich, and Mr. Mirza 
Abbas Ali Baig, took part in the discussion. 

The paper by R. S. Pearson, Forest Economist at the Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, on 44 The Recent Industrial and Economic De- 
velopment of Indian Forest Products,” evoked considerable interest. 
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particularly from the commercial point of view. It dealt with stub 
products as matches, paper pulp, rosin, turpentine, gum, oleo-resin, and 
llie antiseptic treatment of timbers. Sir Robert Carlyle, who presided, 
declared that in the development of IndiaC resources, there was nothing 
to compare with forests. At present about 2d. an acre gross revenue 
was being earned, while the possibilities weie beyond telling. Sir Louis 
Dane gave an interesting and amusing account of the de\elopment m the 
Panjab, where, in spite of difficulties and prejudice and uncertain action 
by the Government of India, notable success had been attained 

It will be for Britain to fulfil the pioud destiny of restoring Arabia 
to her geographical place,” said Sir Thomas Holdich in the course of 
his lecture on Bagdad” be lore the CVntial Asian Society last month 
According to his forecast, Hcdjaz, Syria, and Mesopotamia will emerge 
from Turkish misgovernment as separate and distinct Arab political 
entities, self-governed and self-protected, but he considered the distanr 
between them too great and communications too difficult for iederation 
Medina, Damascus, and Bagdad will be rovited, he thinks, as centre r> 
•jt administration, apait I10111 the administration of Centi.il Arabia, and 
Bagdad may become once again the home ot Oriental iiterattiie and an 
We shall have to see to it that the Mesopotamian provinces arc well 
guarded and well administered, ” lie added, t( that the remaikable oppui 
tuiiity for agricultural renew at ion is biought to a successful i.ssue, and 
that well defined and scientific boundaries are drawn between Mesopo 
tamia and the administrative territories of Turkey or of Russia (as the 
• ase may he) to the noi th and north-west, ere we can afford to leave the 
Bagdad Railway and Mesopotamian culture, both human and agraiian, 
to the care of the people of the country.” 

According to Di. Weizmann, when speaking on “The future 01 
Balcstine >y at the Lyceum Club last month, the Zionist Movement is the 
renaissance of Jewry. He pointed to the fact that in the network ot 
good Jewish elementary schools in Palestine Hebrew is the language 
spoken, and that the Jewish colonists not only pray in Hebrew, but live m 
it “ Once a people has found its language it has found three-fourths 
of the materials necessary for building lip a nation.” The invasion of 
Palestine by a British army, he declared, is a significant event Tt will 
< arry European civilization to the source of the Jordan, and then their 
will be a natural flow r of Jews into Palestine, who will not only build 
up a Jewish nation, but contribute to human progress. 

An echo of the amazing revolution in Russia was heard in London 
when the ” Freedom of Finland ” was celebrated by the Finns in this 
country. The keynote of joy and hope was that Finland, set fiee from 
tyianny, would be able to progress on the practical and successful lines 
ol true democracy which she has made her own and which are an example 
to the rest of Europe. Less than one per cent, of illiteracy, and educa- 
tion not compulsory, and women not only voters, but legislators ! Fin- 
land leads the way ’ A. A. S. 
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MILITARY NOTES 
By Lieut.-Gf.neral F. H. Tyrrell 

When the Emperor William I. introduced the system oi 
universal compulsory military service into the German 
Empire, he laid an axe to the root of the tree of absolute 
monarchy. The institution of standing armies composed 
of professional soldiers during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries transferred the military power of the State from 
the feudal aristocracy to the Crown, and the: monarchs soon 
learnt to avail themselves of the royal standing army foi 
the purpose of curbing the power of the nobles and lot 
crushing the liberties of the people. In Spain, in France, 
in the Netherlands, in Italy, the first use made, of the new 
force was to suppress whatever had survived of free insti- 
tutions and popular liberties. Louis XIV. in France was 
able to say, “ L? lit at c cst moi /” The royal army looked 
to the King for its pay, its promotion, and its privileges, and 
formed a caste apart from the rest of the nation. There 
was no sympathy, but rather antagonism, between the* 
military and the civil elements of the population. The 
monarch could rely upon his troops to crush any attempt to 
moderate his prerogatives or to limit his authority. But 
now the old standing army of professional soldiers is already 
a thing of the past. The inception of the new system ol 
national armies was chiefly due to the desire of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty to augment the military power of Prussia ; 
but its authors in doing so inflicted, though they little 
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suspected it, a mortal blow on regal authority. The army 
is now the nation in arms — “ Das Volk im Waffcn ” — and 
should a difference of opinion happen to arise between the 
ruler and the ruled, the army will inevitably take the side 
of the people, because it is one with them. This is what 
has happened in Russia, where the most absolute and the 
most ancient autocracy in Europe has fallen in a day, 
without a stroke being struck in its defence ; and this is 
what will happen in other countries. 

Russia has not so far played a part commensurate with the 
strength of her army or with the resources of her territories 
in the present war, nor comparable to her achievements in 
former wars. As the net result of two years’ campaigning, 
he has lost the whole of Poland to the Germans, and has 
been able to give but little effective aid to her Serbian and 
Roumanian allies. In Asia her arms have been more 
fortunate ; her troops have conquered and occupied the 
whole of Turkish Armenia, crushed the German intrigues 
and activities in Persia, and joined hands with the British 
forces under General Sir Stanley Maude, operating against 
the Turkish cities in Irak. 

The meeting of the Cossack and the Sepoy has for 
almost a century furnished material for the predictions of 
political prophets, and political strategists have long debated 
the question whether the me voting would take place on the 
banks of the Oxus or of the Indus. But, as usual, the un- 
expected has happened, and the Cossack and the Sepoy have 
met on the banks of the Tigris, and, what was still more 
unexpected, have met as friends, and not as enemies. The 
bugbear of a Russian invasion of India, which for some 
decades occupied the columns of the Anglo-Indian Press and 
the thoughts of the Anglo-Indian public, has now been laid 
to rest by the far-sighted policy of Sir Edward Grey and by 
the blundering diplomacy of the German Foreign Office. 
There is plenty of room in Asia for both British and 
Russian expansion ; and by pursuing their aims and objects 
as allies, and not as rivals, Great Britain and Russia will 
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save millions of money and spare millions of human lives, 
and eventually arrive at the same result as would have 
been reached if they had engaged as enemies in a long and 
exhausting struggle for supremacy. 

But the Cossack and the Indian Sowar have already 
foregathered some thirty years ago, when Sir Peter 
Lumsden, with an escort of Indian troops, met a Russian 
Delimitation Commission on the border between Turkistan 
and the Amir of Kabul’s dominions, when General Komaroff 
bullied and browbeat the Afghans vi et armis, and Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Ripon took it lying down. Then the 
Indian trooper, who enlisted for love of a soldier’s life, 
looked with surprise bordering on contempt on the scanty 
pay and hard fare of the Russian conscript, and ielt no fear 
at the prospect of meeting him in the field. 

Our Indian Army is now the only regular army in tin- 
world the ranks of which are not filled by conscription. I f 
the King-Emperor’s Indian subjects furnished their quota 
of recruits for the colours in the same proportion as the 
citizens of a European State, His Majesty might dispose of 
the services of thirty millions of trained soldiers ! But for 
the present the voluntary system in India gives us all the 
soldiers that the Empire needs. The distribution of the 
recruiting areas is irregular, and the proportion of reciuits 
to the numbers of the population in the different provinces 
is a very varying quality. One single Province — the 
Punjab — furnishes one-third of the soldiers in the Indian 
Army ; other Provinces, like Bengal and Burma, which 
have millions of inhabitants, supply no recruits at all. 
India south of the Kistna a few years ago furnished the 
forty thousand Sowars and Sepoys of the old Madras 
Army ; but now, since the dissolution and disbandment of 
that army by the Government of India, the same area 
furnishes to the ranks of the Indian Army less than ten 
thousand fighting men. But the Madrasi Tamil makes 
a good and hardy soldier, as the records of the Queen’s 
Own Sappers and Miners and the history of past campaigns 
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in India testify. In former days it might truly have been 
said of India, in the words of Pompeius Magnus, that 
wherever a British officer stamped with his foot legions 
would rise up ; but during the last half-century the increased 
prosperity of the mass of the Indian people and the opening 
of innumerable new avenues to employment in civil life 
have considerably diminished the flow of recruits into the 
Army. However, the latest augmentation of the pay and 
pensions of the native ranks, and the increased prospect of 
active service, ought to act as a stimulus to recruiting. 
And there are vast sources of supply which have not yet 
been tapped by our recruiting system inside our own 
territories ; besides which we might obtain many recruits 
from the Pathan tribes beyond our north-western border, 
and from the Gurkhas of Nepaul. 

It might be well worth while to revert to the old system 
of raising irregular regiments as auxiliaries to the regular 
army which existed under the Honourable East India 
Company’s regime. 7 ' he irregular regiments were both 
cheaper and more efficient than the regulars, and a larger 
proportion of them remained faithful to their salt during 
the mutiny of the Bengal Army. They attracted the best 
class of recruits, because the absence of the minutiaj of 
drill and uniformity of dress was congenial to the Oriental 
temperament and habits ; and as the native officers had the 
actual command of their troops and companies, the authority 
and responsibility which they enjoyed attract men of birth 
and wealth into our services. Some of the Risaldars, for 
instance, owned all the horses in their squadrons. The 
British officers of the regiments were but three — a Com- 
mandant, a Second-in-Command, and an Adjutant. The 
Second-in-Command had no other duty than to take charge 
in the temporary absence of the Commandant. The title 
was not a fortunate one, for in a well-regulated army there 
can be no division of command. But it has been imported 
from India into our British regiments. 

So the title of Second-in-Command implies an ambiguity 
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which would render it especially suitable as an addition 
to our War-Office vocabulary. Lord Haldanes “clear 
thinking ” was not accompanied by plain speaking, and the 
term of “ Special Reserve ” wherewith he christened our 
old militia regiments, when he converted them into Depot 
Battalions for the Line, conveys no special idea at all. 
In other armies, a reserve battalion means a battalion 
composed of reservists, and a battalion which only receives 
and trains men and furnishes drafts to battalions in the 
field is called a depot battalion. The term “Service 
Battalion,” used in our Army List, might be taken to mean 
Home Service, or Foreign Service, or Field Service — it 
does actually mean the latter, but why not say so? But it 
is, after all, futile to worry over these “ terminological 
inexactitudes,” to borrow a phrase from our politicians, 
which very happily expresses their own favourite form of 
speech, when we think of the manifold duties and multi' 
farious details of the work performed by our War Office 
during the past thirty-three months. It has created armies 
out of nothing, as if the fabled dragon’s teeth of the old 
Grecian myth had been sown in the soil of Britain, has 
supplied them, equipped, and trained them for the held, 
and evolved an organization for them which may be open 
to criticism from military theorists, but which, at all events, 
works smoothly and harmoniously. Considering our utter 
unpreparedness at the beginning of this great war from a 
military point of view, the British War Office may be said 
not only to have saved the situation, but to have saved the 
Empire. 
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THE INDIAN REPRESENTATION ON THE 
IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 

Bv Sir Roper Leiiibridc.k, k.c i.e 

4 ‘ Germany s greatest disappointment m this war has been India 
She expected sedition, distraction, chsaliection, disloyalty, and the forces 
of Britain absoibed upon the task of subduing it. What dul she find 7 
Eager, enthusiastic, loyal help for the Empire. I think they are entitled 
to ask that these loyal myriads should feel, not as if they were a subject 
race m the Empire, but as partner nations. "—-Mr. Lloyd George 'it the 
Guildhall , London , April 27, IQ17. 

As Secretary of State for India, Mr. Chamberlain lias bei n singularly 
happy in his appointments, both in those made directly by himself, and 
those lie has sanctioned. And this soundness of judgment has ne\er 
been moie conspicuous than in the reccut selections for t i to mod im- 
portant and dignified posts that ha\c ever been held by Indian states- 
men, whethei of Jndian or of British birth —the posts of the rrpre.cma 
lives of India in the Imperial War Conference. 

At the banquet given to the Indian delegates by the Lmpue Parha 
mental y Association in the Hauourt Room at the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, April 24 — with the Lord Chan<illoi in th«. chair, suppourd 
by the piime Ministeis ol Canada, N\w Zealand, and Newfoundland, 
by (Rneial Smuts as representing the l/nion ol South Atnea, and a 
large numbei of other Imperial and Dominions notables — Mr . Chamber 
lam pointed, with legitimate pnde, to the fait that this memoiable 
occasion marks a conspicuous stage In the de\elopment of the id it.aiis 
of the different parts ol the Empire. Eoi , for the fust turn in its 
history, the direct reprcsi ntati\ rs ot India were sitting, as sip h, in 
count'll with the reprt senlatives of the other Dominions, and taking their 
part in the discussion of gieat Impel ial problems. “ It was,” be said, 
” for those in this country, charged with the ultimate responsibility for 
Indian Government, to help the realization of the natural adjurations of 
the Indian peoples.” 

And again, at a similar banquet given on Thursday, Apiil 26, by Mr. 
Charles Campbell McLeod, the Chairman of the East India section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Chamberlain declared that 41 the 
development of India is not only an economic, but also a political neces- 
sity of the first consequence; we must do all wo can to help it on.” 

At the same banquet,* the chairman, Mr. McLeod, in proposing the 
toast of the occasion, “ The Indian Delegates,” pointed out that Mr. 
Chamberlain had shown a thoroughness in dealing with Indian affairs 
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that was characteristic of his whole career ; and, he added, it had been 
accompanied by a courtesy and firmness which had been of immense 
value to India. As an instance of this, he alluded especially to the 
masterly way in which Mr. Chamberlain had dealt with the passing tiff 
between Lancashire and India that had lately arisen over the question of 
the enhancement of cotton duties. He avowed his belief that both Lanca- 
shire and India would, among the results of the war, obtain vast new 
maikets in Mesopotamia, Syria, and those parts of Africa that have 
hitherto been crushed under the German heel, and that the markets of 
India herself would he enormously increased in value by the develop- 
ments that were promised. 

In a Secretary of State for India, the qualities that makes for success 
arc courage tempered by human sympathy, and tact illuminated by trans- 
parent sincerity; and these qualities are possessed by Mr. Chamberlain 
to a degree perhaps unknown in any of his predecessors in that re 
sponsible and difficult office. Sir Henry Fowler, afterwards Lord 
Wolverhampton, when confronted with a cotton-duties crisis not unlike 
that which Mr. Chamberlain has recently had to face, showed that he 
possessed these qualities. He boldly asked the House of Commons to 
remember its fiduciary duties to the Indian peoples for whom the British 
Government are trustees, and appealed, not without remarkable success, 
to the conscience and honour of each individual member of the House : 
“ We ought each and all of us to legard ourselves as members for 
India I"' But Mr. Chamberlain, in his trust of British honoui and 
conscience, went even a step further than Sir Henry Fowler — he ap- 
pealed to the honour and conscience of the very Lancashire men who were 
themselves most closely affected by the duties, with the result that large 
numbers consented to accept the duties loyally, pending the full con- 
sideration of all Imperial fiscal questions after the war. 

It was obviously right and proper that the Indian delegates to the 
Imperial War Conference, now that they are fully recognized as real 
delegates, and not mere assessors, should adequately represent (1) the 
British Administration, (2) the educated classes of British India, who 
are fitting themselves to become the recognized mouthpieces of the dumb 
millions of two-thirds of the Indian continent, and (3) the Princes, who 
are the actual rulers of the remaining one-third of India. It is, 1 think, 
generally Held in India that no more typical or distinguished representa- 
tives of these could he found than the gallant soldier-statesman the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, the most learned and able jurist of Bengal Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha (President of the National Congress in 1915), 
and Sir James Meston, who is now Lieutenant-Governoi of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, after having held with credit most of the 
great posts open to the Civil Service of India. 

Mr. Chamberlain, when proposing the toast of 4 ‘The Indian Dele- 
gates ” at the House of Commons on Tuesday, April 24, coupled with it 
the name of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir. “ Nowhere,” he 
declared, “ is passionate loyalty to the King-Emperor more strong than 
among the Ruling Princes of India. From no part of the Empire had 
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more universal or more generous offers of support been made, and ful- 
filled, than from among the Indian Princes and Chiefs. The Maharaja 
of Bikanir was the model of a great Indian ruler, devoted to his King- 
Emperor and to the Empire; himself a soldier in many fields, a states 
man in India and in conference here, himself a contributor of a foice 
which had won honours in Egypt. ’ ’ 

I believe that Bikanir was the first State in the world to raise and 
organize a Camel Corps; and that branch of the Service is particularly 
popular among II is Highness’s subjects. The Bikanir Camel Corps is 
famous throughout the t ivilized world, and with other Bikanir troops lias 
done, good service in many fields. 

In my “ Holden Book of India ” I ha\e shown that the Maharaja 
rules over a territory that is nearly twice as large as the combined aieas 
of the kingi lorn s of Saxony and Wurttemberg ; and that his dynasty in 
common with those of his illustrious kinsmen of the Rajput Sur yyaransa 
(“descendants of the Sun”), the Mahaiana of Udaipur and the 
Maharajas of Jaipur, Jodhpm, and Idar— -has a more am ient lineage 
than perhaps any other ruling families 111 the world. The Mahai aja’.s 
ancestor, Bika Singh, the Rahtor Rajput who founded Bikanir, was the 
sixth son of Jodh Singh, Maharaja oi Jodhpur, descended tn>m l mal- 
rai. who was fifty sixth m descent from Kama, the hero of the Kama 
yan.i. For cenUu ies before a d. m)| the ianulv had been tin* Tiilei*. ot 
the vji f Empire of Kan.uij, frequently Lords Paramount ol all Hindu 
stan. Bika Singh’s sister \v;us the famous Ihmress Jodh Bai, the 
lu)i])iV'S of the (lre.it Mughal Jahangir — a marriage that was leganRd 
by tlv haughty Rajputs as a serious mesalliance , with whi*h mu* h 
roman* e and much fighting weio connected 

Mr ( diatnl >erlain has borne testimony to the icmmkable value of th** 
MahaiajiTs contributions to the deliberations of the Imperial War Con 
fereme, of which we shall learn more hereafter; while his llighne^^ 
recent spt eches at the public functions, which have been recorded in ail 
the London papers, have greatly impressed and delighted British public 
opinion. In partic ular, the chivalrous warmth of his denunciation of Mr. 
Wells’s ill judged letter about 44 Republican committees” has been ap 
platided by almost every newspaper in the kingdom; and it has siihse 
quentiv received striking confirmation bv the remarkable telegram from 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, that appeared in tin* papers of May 8 , declaring 
that all the Princes of India endorse the opinion of the Maharaja of 
Bikanir. On the other hand, it is felt that no praise could be too high 
for the exceedingly tactful and delicate way in which, on the occasion 
of his receiving, with his brother- delegates, the honour of the freedom ni 
the city of Manchester, he pleasantly alluded to the. “small differences 
of opinion on certain economic questions” that had sometimes arisen 
between Lancashire and India, which he thought were now in a fair way 
of being amicably settled, to their mutual benefit. 

And Sir James Mcston, on the same occasion in Manchester, appro 
priateiv observed that the pride which India legitimately feels at being 
for the first time directly represented in the Imperial Conference, will 
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undoubtedly be enhanced by Manchester’s cordial reception of her 
representatives. 

At the banquet given to the delegates by the Kmpire Press Union on 
April 25, with Lord Burnham (proprietor of the Daily Telegraph) in 
the chair. Sir James Meston declared categorically that “ if they had 
known in India what they knew now, they could have done a great deal 
more in resources, in treasure, and in other ways, to assist in the great 
struggle. What India wanted was a lead and a guide in mobilizing her 
great resources, which she would place unstintedly at the disposal ol the 
Kmpire. " And at the same banquet, referring to Mr. Chamberlain's 
statement that artnngemmts weie being made for a Parliamentary visit 
to India, Sir James urged that “ there should aho come to India at the 
same time a deputation from the Kmpire Pi ess L'nion, to see what real 
India was.” 

At the House of Commons on April 21, the Maharaja of Bikanir found 
a suitable opportunity of putting before the Biitish public' a delightfully 
frank and graphic account of the warm and enthusiastic loyalty that is 
felt as a part of their religion by every Indian, Prince and peasant alike, 
to the Lmpirc, and especially to the beloved poison of their Emperor, 
and he dealt, with equal foice and judgment, with the aspirations of the 
Indian peoples “ to see our country, under the guidance* and with the 
help of Great Britain, make a material advance on constitutional lines 
in icgard to matters political and economic, and ultimately to atta-n, 
under the standard of our King Kmperoi, that freedom and autonomy 
whic'h you in this country secured long ago for yourselves, and which our 
more fortunate sister -Dominions have also enjoyed for some time pa-d ” 

Fie frankly and honourably admitted that “ no reasonable minded 
person w ill contend that India is ripe at the present moment for s«lf- 
government in the full sense of the term " ; but he looked with confident e 
to a substantial step in advance at the conclusion <>l the war, trusting to 
the “sympathy, help, and readiness to recognize the changes that .ue 
taking place m India ” on the part o( the British Government, tire Bn: sh 
Parliament, and the peoples of the Kmpne, 011 the one hand, and on th>* 
part of Indians to “ their patience, their due sense of responsibility, and 
above all to theii concentration on that which is attainable.” And it 
was in this sense that Sir Satyendra Sinha, when he was President ol 
the Indian National Congress at Bombay in 1915, declared that ^elt 
government would be attained by India, “not by any sudden or vevolu 
tionary change, but by gradual evolution and cautious progress." 

Of all the speeches that have been made by the delegates since th**ir 
arrival in England, one of the very best, both in form and in substance, 
was that which was delivered by Sir Satyendra Sinha at the luncheon 
given by the Chairman of the East India section of the London Chamber 
of Commerce at the Cannon Street Hotel on April 26. Sir Satyendra 
declared that India had found her proper place in the Empire as a war 
revelation, and that the revelation had been a mutual one. The war had 
revealed India to the rest of the Empire fully and completely ; it had 
revealed her warm attachment to the great Empire to w r hich it was her 
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proud privilege to belong, her boundless resources, and the high and 
chivalrous character ot her sol dice-, and her leaders. It will he run 111 
bered that, m the boxer campaign in China, an impudent (Inman 
general spoke of the Indian troops as ‘‘coolies M — and this of an aunv 
one of whose leaders was that bayard of modern chivaby, General Su 
Pertap Singhji, the Rahtor Rajput Mahaiaja ot 1 d a 1 , wVidm* anersiois 
had been Lords Paiamount in Kanauj at a time when the an<estois oi die 
HuhenzoUei ns were naked saxages miming al.out in 1 1 toiests ot 
Germany ! When the Mahai a ja was told of tin-', lie dryly ol»->eTvid, ‘ I 
care not to answer t la i ^ Guinan in <t drawing room, !)Ut Id him meet me 
on hoi m 1 *aek 111 the open, and we will s«>on se* wlio is die <’oolm I 1 ' 

On the other hand, said ST Satyi ndia, the war his r< vealed i!.e 
Empire to India —the 1 * mpim on w host might die sun nevei ^ ts, and 
whose daughtei -States are gie.it nations hound to tin old mother by the 
most glorious traditions of freedom and moral right. 

Speaking of the deliberations ot the ( 'on fere nee, Sir Satyeudia went 
on to say: 11 ("heat questions of constitutional important e weie being 
diseidsia 1 in referenee to the future of Tndia; all mu ii questions had die 
supreme object of piomoting the progness and piospeiity ol the masses 
>t India.” And he wisely and hopeJully added : 

The piest*nec‘ ot the delegates from India at the Oaiteimce 
would not unmet] iauly solvt.- the veiy delicate problems which 
exist* d, but those problems were being treated with mutual ioi 
bearanm and consideration and with an understanding of c.t< h 
otherks difficulties. If that spirit continued — and he was sine it 
would— the difficulties winch had hitheito arisen would cease to 
exist 

Nothing better than this statement of Sii Satyendra Sinha, followed 
is u was by the (betas of the London Chamber ot (\»tmn<i<e, and by 
the eoolial agreement of the SeMViaiy of Stale tor India, touhl indu ate 
with equal force and precision the glorious Imme ioi India and ioi the 
Empire that will surely result from the far sighted and broad minded 
pobey of Mi. Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd George, in bringing about 
this marvellous enhancement of the status, within the Lmpin , ot Indu - - 
until now only “our greatest Di pendency, ” but heniefoiwaid to be one 
of otu ‘‘ j)ai tner-nations,’ ? and always one of the brightest levels m the 
diadem of our common Soxmeign, the King Emperor. 

Thc Times , in its leading artu le of May 2, (onniKntmg on die inteiest 
ing speeches delivered at the Guildhall on May 1, on the occasion of the 
conferment of the freedom of the City of London on the Indian delegates, 
pays a high and well-deserved tribute to the eloquence of the Maharaja 
of Bikanir : 

“ There has been no more moving passage in recent public 
speeches than ‘that in which the Maharaja, speaking from per- 
sona! experience, told how, when the Indian troops arrived in 
France, thev were rushed straight to the firing line : * Our greatest 
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piide b. tluit our troops wore privileged to go out to France almost 
immcdiuiciy after the outbreak of wai, and to airive at the oppor- 
tune jnomeiit, when units, as they came, weiv rushed straight 1mm 
the railway to help to stem what the Germans confidently antiei 
pated would he their triumphant march on Paris and the Channel. 

1 was there, my Lord Mayor, with the Meerut Division, and I 
speak from personal experience. The fate of nations and of 
ei vilization then hung in the balance ; every additional man 
counted ; we had veritably a thin khaki line, with very little but 
our loyalty, our patriotism, and sense of duty to carry us 
through. ” 

On May 3, His Majesty the King-Emperor graciously received at 
Windsor Castle all the members of the Imperial War Conference, on 
the appi caching completion of their deliberations On that auspicious 
occasion, the more important of the Resolutions that have been passed by 
the Conference — happily, in everv cn sc unanimously — weic given to the 
public through the London Press ; and these aic the two momentous 
Resolutions that especially a/Tert Tndia : 

“ That the Imperial War Conference desires to place on record 
its view that the resolution of the Imperial Conference of April 
20, 1007, should he modified to permit of Tndia being fully repre- 
sented at all future Impenal Conferences, and that the necessary 
steps should he taken to secure the assent of the various Govern- 
ments in order that the next Impel ial Conference may he sum 
moned and constituted accordingly. 

“That the Imperial War Conference, having examined the 
Memorandum on the position of Indians in the Self-Governing 
Dominions presented by the Indian representatives to the Con- 
ference, accepts* the principle of reciprocity of treatment between 
India and the Dominions, and recommends the Memorandum to 
the favourable consideration of the Governments concerned.” 

The reception by Imperial Majesty of the members of the Conference, 
the presentation oi their dutiful address, and the gracious* and memor- 
able reply of the King Emperor, set the seal for ever on the establish- 
ment of India in her high and honourable place in the councils of the 
Empire. I cannot conclude better than by quoting the gracious words 
of His Majesty in reference to tins great and momentous event: 

4 4 It has afforded me the utmost satisfaction that representatives 
of India have been members of your Conference with equal rights 
to take part in its deliberations. This meeting round a common 
hoard and the consequent personal intercourse will result in the 
increasing growth of a spirit of larger sympathy and of mutual 
understanding between India and the Overseas Dominions. Your 
present gathering is a giant stride on the road of progress and 
Imperial development, and I feel sure that this advance will be 
steadily continued . ’ 9 
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\ MKr.rtNT, of the Kind’s College Russian Society was held m the 
College on Thursday evening, March 2 . Professor Israel Gollancz, 
n.UTT., presided. 

Mr. F. P. M \RC HAN'T (joint lion, secretary) read the minutes of 
the last meeting', of which a report appeared in the Aoiatic Ki vir. % 
ot January (p. 98). He alluded to t lie success of the art exhibition 
arranged by Mrs. Sonia K Howe in January at the College, and 
laid stress on the valuable and generous assistance given by M; 
1). A. Lunden (joint hon. secretary), and the help afforded by 
College students, 

Idle CnvruMAN then intioduced Hr John Pollen, ns, t.i. i>., and 
referred to bis volume of “ Russian Lyrics,” published for the beuelit 
of the Russian wounded. 

Dr. Poi.een said that we were urged to get on with the War ami 
not trouble about poetry, but poetry was closely connected with 
war. Tyr lams long ago roused the drooping spirits of the 
Athenians and led them on to victory. We must recognize that 
poetry had the power of inspiring brave actions. The Lecturer 
referred to the foundation and work of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society, founded in 1893 hy Mr. Edward A. Cazalet, to which he and 
Mr. Marchant had belonged from the beginning. The Russian 
language had its difficulties, but Dr. Pollen declared that students 
would benefit by a preliminary course of Esperanto. (Russian', 
seemed to overlook that among them was a scholar and man of 
genius in the person of Dr. Zamenliof, of Warsaw.) Russian did 
not spring, like Athene, from the head of Zeus, and had inherited 
the Greek influence. Byzantine theology and Pushkin had a similar 
influence to that of the Bible and Shakespeare in England. The 
famous dictum of Lomonossov was cited, and the opinion of Karam- 
zin that Russian was equal to ancient and modern languages. What 
is poetry? What is truth? Neither can he defined. Pushkin 
owed everything to his nurse ; Gogol (sometimes called the “ Rus- 
sian Dickens”) was little influenced by the West. Turgeniev’s 
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nameless grace cannot be adequately translated. Tolstoy con- 
stantly writes and plays to the Western theatre, and “his wit is 
beyond wit(s)dom.” Dostoievsky, like his friend Nekrassov, was 
a friend of the poor and down-trodden. Pushkin’s services will be 
more recognized as time goes on. Dr. Pollen’s favourites were 
A V Maikov and “ K.R.” (the late Grand Duke Constantine). He had 
met Moscow students who showed great promise, and he thought 
that intellectually Russia would grow into a giant. Church reading 
in Russia was elevated into an art, and contrasted with the slovenly 
way in which Lessons were sometimes read in our churches and 
chapels. Dr. Pollen was most grateful to the Russian people for 
their splendid hospitality, both in palace and in hut. A Russian 
host gives of his best, and wants to make his guest happy. In her 
memoirs Mine. Olga Novikov urges the pursuit of truth. Russian 
influence in the East has been good, and illuminated dark places of 
Oriental apathy and bigotry. In conclusion, Dr. Pollen urged the 
importance for us of increasing acquaintance with Russia. 

Mr. Marcuant said that he owed a vast deal to Russia, for it was 
Russia that brought him and Dr. Pollen together, as both were 
intensely interested in the same studies. There was the countless 
mass of builiny , rescued from obscurity bv scholars like 1 1 il fording. 
Like Dr. Pollen, be had enjoyed the works of A. N. Maikov, who 
took keen interest in the struggles of Christianity with expiring 
paganism. 

Mr. Lundkn observed that Dr. Pollen had said that Russia had 
feu if any poetesses, and instanced the names of some. 

Professor Goi.lancz regretted that Dr. Pollen had not given any 
of his own splendid renderings of Russian verse. Milton was a 
great favourite among Russians, and that grand bard had said that 
only a pattern of true manhood could write a great poem. He 
desired a very hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Pollen to be recorded 
on the minutes. 

Dr. Pollen, in reply, returned thanks, and said he was aware that 
he had been in the presence of a master in the learned Chairman 

F. P. M. 
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INDIA AND TDK PROPOSED WAR 

MUSEUM 

\\ r iearn that the War (\ibinet has arrvplLsl the [>rnposal of the f irst 
< 'oinmissionur of Moiks to establish a museum in London in roinmeitiora- 
lion of the uai, and that His Majesty the Ivin" has hern pleased to 
f‘\piess his sympathy with the scheme and the hope that it mav be made 
thoroughly w pu sentativ e ol the achievement, ol all urnR engaged in 
the wai, both in the combatant and non < ombatant ,m n i« cs. It is a 
matter of special impurtanc c tliat the sue which o chosen loi the .inonj. 
modation of this museum should he in a central position, and we noliee 
tliat then is almost a consensus of opnun that the Towei would be the 
most slidable It certainly lias th< ad\ mi uu of douig away with tin 
e\ j x'Use of putting up a new building, and of being in <. \ < sy wav eential 

-an advantage which eannot be urged in fa\uur of the (Vestal Palace 
oi Ahxandi.i Ibnk We may, how even, draw attention to a papci read 
b\ Mr. <\ Is. J> black* before the Hast India Association on June iq, 
lose, in which he \entilated \fr R. K. ChRholnPs scheme of the Indian 
Museum oil tile south lunk of ilu Thames, In iw<'i n the Westminster and 
M alerloo bridges. This would at any rate help to realize the groat 
tin. am of Lord Curzon, who, as is well known, looks forward to the time 
when the Surrey side will be one long and noble array of proud edifices. 

It may b<_ assumed that adequate space will be gum to the patt taken 
by the Princi s and peoples of India, who lia\e so sj)om aneously lallied 
round the King-Lmpc lor. It L not only our plain duly to do m>, hut it 
w hi serve to make us moie familiar with the lighting race s <d the go it 
Peninsula, conetining whom there was a eettam amount of ignmatiee at 
tne beginning of the war, as shown l>v tin eenc ral biliej that ail fighting 
Indians were (hirkhas. Moivovn*, future gcneiaiions of Indians who 
come to visit London will instinetivey »mn their step-, t<> this Mai 
Museum to learn at first hand wdiat their fatheis have d< »ne in defen< e < > f 
the Lnipire. VVV presume that it is the intention to < siabhdi biam lies of 
this \buional War Museum, not only in the \oith of I* ngland, Scot- 
l.tnd, and Ireland, hut also in India itsel I i/. , at .Bombay, Delhi, (\d 
cutta, and Madras. In older to attain the full benefits ol that Jmpeiial 
t olu sion which this war has made possible, it is not Mil"! it ienl for us to 
learn of tht great deeds of valom by hearsay, but \w i must be aide to 
see with out own eyes permanent iceords hearing on the various 
t ampaigns. 

Sir Martin Oomvay has been appointed Direr tor ( it neial —a cboiee 
which is gratifying from e\ciy point of view lb' is well acquainted 
will; India, and lus expedition to the Himalayas in iSqj was the begin- 
ning of a long record of travel and discovery. The inten sts of India 
are in good hands. 

* The lo< turet r<iei\ec> at the time a letter from the late Lord Roberts in 
which he wrote: k * I entirely agiec with von as to the desirability ot having 
such a museum, and as to the idea of its being on the site neai where the 
new London County Council Hall is being erected, such being an excellent one. 
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LONDON THEATRES 

Savoy Theatre . — “ Hamlet.” 

A revival of Shakespeare’s greatest play is always of general interest, 
Mr. H. B Irving’s production especially so In the process of ” cutting 
down,” which all Shakespeare’s plays now undergo, Mr. Irving has 
chosen to omit passages which do not hear on the charactet of Hamlet - 
c.g , his speech to the players and Polonius’ advice to his son- -famou - 
for their beauty — and to include Act IV., Scene IV., with Hamlet’s less 
known soliloquy beginning, “ How all occasions do inform against me.” 
For ourselves, we hope that this innovation will prove to he more than an 
experiment, and will he generally adopted. It was haully Shakespeare's 
intention to present Hamlet as the unworldly philosopher incapable of 
taking ad ion. The Prince of Denmark was a man constituted very much 
like his fellows, loath, as we all are, to take an irrevocable step without 
ample justification, and apt to shiver at the brink before taking the final 
plunge. The play is full of human qualities ; Hamlet is very much like 
ourselves. That is why we all go and see Hamlet. 

Mr. H. B. Irving undoubtedly scores a great personal triumph, and i> 
ably seconded by Miss Gertrude KUiot as Ophelia and Mr. Norman 
Clarke as Polonius ; but if the acting was all that could be desired, as 
also the arrangement of the play, two criticisms might be made with 
regard to the staging : the first scene was much too dark, and the dumb 
show in Act 111. would, we think, have been more effective on a platform 
than in a rather unconventional open lobby of what must have been the 
next floor of the Castle. 
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NEW AND OLD GREECE 
By F. R. Scatchkrd 

n 

I'lscis ( rTtcci . and living Greece, once more.' 

“ o 7 ToA/tikos dvi'ift 'o</> c/Act vd Acyry Trdyrore n]v d X^fUtav mai, 

7T/»os ra fin.) khi TTpns' to KOTO).” E LEUTII EKIOS VeNIZELOS. 

“ The statesman should always speak the truth in the 
council-chamber as well as on the platform. ” 

The glory that was Greece ” had apparently returned in 
1912, when, in the Easter of that year, the University of 
Athens celebrated its jubilee, simultaneously with the gather- 
ing of the International Congress of Orientalists, which had 
selected the beautiful capital of Modern Greece as its meeting- 
place. 

Greece had but recently issued, regenerated and vigorous, 
from a bloodless revolution which had freed her from the 
grosser forms of political corruption. Social and civic recon- 
struction had made rapid strides under the wise, firm guidance 
of the great Cretan statesman, Venizelos. Though he had 
only held the reins of government for the brief period of two 
years, he had nevertheless carried out such far-reaching re- 
forms that only those who had known Greece before his 
advent to power were in a position to realize why his adoring 
countrymen regarded him as the saviour of Modern Greece. 

His direct and forceful personality had focussed and crystal- 
lized into forms of beneficence, beauty, and utility the subtle 
and powerful, if less direct, influences generated by a lung 
line of reformers, culminating in the ceaseless promulgation 
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of humanitarian and sociological ideals as embodied in the 
writings of Platon Drakoules and his followers, whose propa- 
gandist efforts were directed from Greek centres of activity 
all over the world. 

The opening reception of the Congress took place on the 
Acropolis. It was a scene never to be forgotten, and the 
statesmen w'ho had wrought the transformation, and the 
philosopher who had inspired the visions of an ordered evolu- 
tion which had enabled the practical idealists to realize their 
aims, were both there, together with a smiling Queen and a 
beaming King, once more the father of his people. Con- 
spicuous, from his stature and his genial bearing, was the 
Crown Prince, restored to favour and destined in the near 
future to become the idol of that reorganized army which he 
would lead from victory to victory. 

The man who had wrought these wonders stood in the 
midst of this brilliant assembly, with the sun’s rays falling 

athwart his bared, bowed head, without a trace of self- 
co nsciousness or self-congratulation on his fine, patient coun- 
tenance. Only the happy light in his grave eyes, and the 
undertone of joy in his modulated, earnest speech revealed 
the satisfaction of his soul in the successful issue of his 
unwearied efforts, a picture that haunted one’s memory all 
through the tragic events of the Balkan wars. 

“ 'Twas Greece, and living Greece, once more/' 

for Greece had found her soul under the firm, wise leadership 
of a great statesman backed by a democratic and now devoted 
sovereign, who was finally to risk and lose his life while 
maintaining his people’s right to the newly acquired city of 
Salonika. 


IIT 

OLD GREECE 

“The glory that was Greece ’’ has again suffered eclipse. 
She had emerged from the Balkan wars triumphantly vic- 
torious, having increased her territory from 64,000 to 120,000 
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square kilometres, and had almost doubled her former popu- 
lation of two and a half millions. Greece needed peace and 
leisure in order to consolidate her recent acquisitions and to 
fit herself to meet the consequent responsibilities. She had 
bravely risen to the occasion, and in conformity with the motto 
of regenerated Greece, “ irpd£€i<; Kal ox 4 ^°V 4a ” (Deeds, 
not words), was well on the way to the accomplishment oi 
her task, when as a midsummer bolt from the blue, there 
descended upon mid-Europe the events culminating in the 
European War of August, 1914. 

The general outline of events since that date are too well 
known to need recapitulation, but in justice to those in Old 
Greece who feel themselves unfairly treated by the Entente, 
certain cardinal facts need repetition. Men living in Athens, 
cut off from information other than that which is coloured by 
the official attitude of the Royalists of Greece, argue some- 
what as follows. 

They complain that British sympathy with Bulgaria was 
persisted in even after she had shown unmistakable signs for 
many months, before and after the outbreak of war, that she 
was in league with the Central Powers. As early as April, 
1915, Greece warned the Entente that Bulgaria had definitely 
made common cause with Germany, and was only fooling it 
in order to gain time. But this warmng passed unheeded, so 
far at least as practical results were concerned. 

This error of judgment in the policy of the Entente, though 
perpetrated in good faith, was none the less disastrous in its 
effects upon the sentiments of both Greeks and Serbians, who 
had for long clearly perceived that Bulgarian aspirations 
aimed, not only at the satisfaction of legitimate desires, but at 
political domination in the Balkans. 

In Greece this attitude of the Entente was laid at the door 
of British pro-Bulgarism, and was deeply resented in political 
circles, including those of the Venizelists. although M. 
Venizelos himself did not share in this resentment, and ex- 
plained and justified 'the attitude of the Entente as mainly due 
to past political ineptitude on the part of Greece. The re- 
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scntment was accentuated when it was alleged that the Entente 
was bringing pressure to bear upon Greece in order to secure 
the cession of Ca valla to Bulgaria, and was yet further height- 
ened by the rejection of the Greek proposals in regard to action 
against Bulgaria. 

To official Greece, convinced as she was of Bulgarian in- 
tentions, this attitude seemed to be nothing short of putting 
a premium upon perfidy while penalizing loyalty and friendship. 

Although the great majority of the people in Old Greece 
still remain friends of the Entente, it would be a grave mistake 
to assume that all who are now declared to be pro-German, 
excepting those in the immediate entourage of the King, were 
so from the beginning. I know the reverse to be the case. 

I know there has been an evolution of opinion, culminating in 
a revulsion of sentiment among those whose pro-Entente 
sympathies were not robust enough to resist the gradual 
weakening of Entente influence, due to absence of information 
on these questions, and to the ceaseless activities of the 
powerful pro-German propaganda at Athens. Unless this 
view be accepted, it is difficult to account for the change 
which has taken place since the time when Sir Francis Elliot 
received an enthusiastic ovation early in 1915, a change which 
culminated in the street fighting last December, and the 
lamentable loss of life among British and French sailors. 

With regard to the Treaty with Serbia, the defence put 
forth by the Gounaris and Skouloudis Governments in their 
newspaper organs weighed heavily with readers from whom 
the other side was persistently withheld. 

Greece, they maintained, was bound to intervene in favour 
of Servia only in case the latter were attacked by Bulgaria, or 
by Bulgaria and Turkey together — there was no explicit 
statement in the treaty committing Greece to come to the aid 
of Serbia if attacked by Bulgaria acting in alliance with two 
of the greatest military powers in the world. This view is 
persisted in, despite the fact that it remains unshared by three- 
quarters of the Greek nation. 

It would be difficult for anyone who has followed events in 
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Greece for the last few months to find words to excuse the 
policy of King Constantine, which has been openly anti- 
Entente while he was professing benevolent neutrality. The 
surrender of war material and of strategical posts on the 
frontier were two actions which provoked anger and resent- 
ment from the majority of those most devoted to him among 
his own subjects. 

The view taken by the leading neutralists, however, is 
that Greece, having decided to remain neutral, could not well 
have acted otherwise. They maintain that while German 
brutality, inhumanity, and disregard for the sanctity of treaties 
and of International law, have been persistently denounced by 
the Entente peoples, in so far as they themselves were the 
sufferers, no due allowance has been made for the brutal 
bullying, and threats of immediate declaration of war, to 
which Greece has been continuously subjected at the hands of 
the Kaiser. 

Could it be hoped that Germany would have taken into 
account the helplessness of Greece ? that her fate would have 
been less merciless, less disastrous, than that of Belgium and 
Serbia ? 

Poor little Greece, they argued, already weakened by tw'o 
exhausting if glorious wars, had to attempt the impossible. 
She had to placate the Entente while keeping at bay the de- 
vouring Central Powers ; and as David of old preferred to fall 
into the hands of the living God rather than into those of his 
relentless foes, so the Greek neutralists bore with their 
sovereign’s bias in favour of the merciless, treacherous 
Teuton, even at the risk of angering the humaner and more 
righteous Entente nations. 

The Greek neutralist also holds, and this with a very great 
measure of justice, that one vital reason why Greece could 
not make war on Germany is that the moment she did so, 
that moment the many hundreds of thousands of Greeks living 
in Turkey would meet with the same fate as the Armenians. 

What protection* or assistance could the Entente Powers 
have offered to these defenceless multitudes ? Recent events 
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at Athens showed that the Entente could not even come to 
the help of its friends there. How, then, could it prevent 
their wholesale slaughter at the hands of the Turk ? 

Again, the conflict between Italian aspirations and Greek 
interests has been a great hindrance to any improvement of 
Greek relations with the Entente. Particularly was this the 
ease when Greece was told that the Entente, because of 
Italy, could only accept her co-operation if she were to give 
it unconditionally. 

With regard to Old Greece, one must understand and 
realize that Athens, Patras, Chalchis, Volo and Larissa are 
practically all that is left of the former kingdom of Greece, 
save a few insignificant villages in the neighbourhood of these 
Royalist towns. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
these towns are Royalist rather by compulsion than by choice, 
for even in these centres of official Greece, three-fourths of 
the inhabitants are certainly pro-Entente, if not actually 
Venizelist. 

Who, in face of such facts, can regard Greece as decadent 
or self-seeking ? In truth she is sound of head and true of 
heart, but has been left too much a prey to the machinations 
of those who manipulate events for personal and interested 
ends. 

It is even now not too late in the day for Old Greece to save 
the situation and her honour by cutting adrift from the body 
politic those " Budgetivores ” who are preying on the life of the 
nation, and replacing them by persons capable of recalling to 
the path of duty their erring and hypnotized sovereign. As 
1 write, signs are not wanting that some attempts are being 
made in the desired directions. Should this prove to be the 
case, let us assist them to the fullest extent in our power. 

Professor Ure reminds us that the Greeks must not be 
expected to trudge along monotonous dead levels of thought 
and action, that they rise to heights and sink to depths un- 
usual among ourselves. He points out that the whole nation 
rose to the heights between 1910 and 1914, and that since 
then a few of the upper classes have sunk lamentably low. 
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We \\o\ds that the prevention and cure for such lapses on the 
part of so responsive a people as the Greeks is to he found 
in a sympathetic attitude on the part of those who have to do 
with them. Let us not give them occasion to feel and to say, 
with the peasant woman at Taenarum, when in December, 
1912, Venizelos was known to be going to London : 

“ They ;ire poweiful, and they are veiy unjust M 
(To be continued.) 


( ) F F I C I A L NOTIFICATIONS. 

THE King has been graciously pleased to make the following 
appointment to the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India : — To be G.C.S.I., The Baron Carmichael of Skirling, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.M.G. 


Indian War Loan 

It has been arranged that subscribers to the Indian War 
Loan may pay 50 per cent, of their subscriptions in British 
Treasury Bills, which will be accepted under discount at 4?, 
per cent, and at the rate of exchange of £ 1 ~ R s . 15. I he 
Treasury Bills will be received by the Accountant-General at 
the India Office. 

Applications for the loan are not received in England. 
They must be made in India as explained in the prospectus 
published on March 1 . 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed Sir Arthur 
Hirtzel, K.C.B., to be an Assistant Under Secretary of State, 
and Mr. J. E. Shuckburgh to be Secretary in the Political 
Department of the India Office in succession to Sir Arthur 
H irtzel . 
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THE RUSSIAN EXHIBITION 

AN IMPRESSION BY OLGA NOVIKOFF 

The Russian Exhibition in London is a great event, and Lady Muriel 
Paget, who is the very soul of that great enterprise, deserves the warmest 
gratitude of any Russian whose heart thiobs with deep love for his coun- 
try. After the 7'c Deum , sung by the Chaplain of the Russian Embassy 
and his choir, we all heard with great emotion the heroic Lord French’s 
words, which we are trying to reproduce with the aid of the English Press 
almost verbatim. The only fault you can find with him was that he spoke 
of his drawbacks and his inability to do justice to the cause he represented 
I hope people will not blame me for reproducing his very words. 

41 Viscount French said he was very glad indeed to have the opportunity 
of expressing the warmest thanks of the Army generally to Lady Muriel 
Paget and to those who have helped her in this gieat work in Russia ; and 
to tell her, and those who have worked with her, how they appreciated the 
splendid work which they had done. They had done a very great deal to 
help the suffering soldiers and the Russian wounded, and in so doing they 
had shown in the most practical form the sympathy which all felt with our 
great Russian Ally. He thought that Lady Muriel Paget not only 
deserved the thanks of the Army, but the thanks of the nation. 

“ In speaking of Russia, his mind inevitably went bar k to those anxious 
months between August and December, iQr 4 . They all knew how hard 
we were pressed, and what terrible sacrifices and what terrible risks we had 
to run in order to maintain ourselves ; but when they were in deepest anxiety 
their thoughts turned with the utmost gratitude to those who gave them 
real and splendid assistance, and helped them out of their anxiety. Thus 
the hearts of all those who woie engaged in the army go back to Russia and 
to the Russian army. 

“ Speaking of the Grand Duke Nir holas. Viscount French said : c I 
am sure no soldier in the British Army will ever cease to regard him as 
one of the greatest of commanders His courage and intrepidity, above 
all, his unvarying loyalty to his country in all circumstances, has earned 
the admiration of everyone. It was this same great general who, though 
he commanded an army almost as unprepaied as our own, without hesita 
tion threw them into East Prussia, overran nearly one-half of that 
province, held his ground, and in consequence rendered the most invaluable 
help to those who were on the Western front. Then I come again to that 
magnificent advance a little later into Poland and Galicia, and the equally 
magnificent retreat, conducted with skill and determination on the part of 
the leaders, and a sturdy courage on the part of the men which, I think, 
will for ever take a place in the military history of the world. Afterwards 
things did not go so well, but I am quite sure that had the interior of 
Russia — I think I may say this — been quite on a par and up to the condi- 
tion of the Russian leaders and the Russian army, we should have seen a 
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different state of things in Eastern Europe at the present time. Russia 
has since had her trouble— her terrible trouble. A great revolution in the 
midst of a great war cannot do otherwise than create enormous difficulties 
in the prosecution of such a wmr, but I feel quite certain that these diffi- 
culties will be overcome, and quickly overcome, and that a nation which 
has the battle-cry of freedom in its heart; will go forward stronger, better, 
and more able, and will finally cany out that great task it has set itself to 
realize. I am quite certain that we shall realize the enormous power and 
possibilities of that wonderful people, of whom 1 am afraid wo know very 
little. Russia never went to war for the pu1pc3.se of aggrandizement. She 
went to war to succour and help a weak nation of her own nice, whose 
religion was her religion, and T am quite certain she will never finch until 
she brings that task to a successful conclusion/ Their thoughts and their 
sympathies went out to their Allies, and they earnestly prayed that their 
efforts might be crowned with the most complete success ’ 1 

The beauty of Lord Trench's speech was that he understood Russia and 
her aims better than some of the extremist politicians, who seem to for gel 
now the aims of our country which have manifested themselves ever aim c 
the great Sviatoslav I., and who fail to understand that the consequence of 
their ideas would be a criminal peace with (Jeimnny and the sacrifice ot all 
the duties of Russia. 
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INDIA AND THE NATIONAL IDEA 
By Civilis ” 

For her national traditions India goes back to the remote 
and even to the mythical past. Her heroes are Rama and 
Arjuna and Bhisma ; her great lawgiver was Manu. Though 
in the domain of literature she can point to a few shining 
names, yet in the true sense of the word there is really no 
national literature at all, for the sufficient reason ihal no single 
language is the medium of expression for all the inhabitants 
of the. country we call India. Since authentic history began 
she shows no record of continuous development, for her con- 
stitution has changed from time to time as it has pleased the 
successful invader. She can point to no Waterloo or Trafal- 
gar ; to no settled system of government, of which the present 
is merely the latest stage in evolution ; to no art or literature 
common to the whole country, ('an the India of to-day ever 
become a united nation ? Will she always remain, as hereto- 
fore, a congeries of different races? What are the forces 
favourable to, and what are the obstacles which stand in the 
way of her realization of, the national idea ? 

We are frequently reminded that India is only a geographi- 
cal expression, a subcontinent embracing many distinct nations 
«nvhich for -the sake of convenience the English administer as 
& whole and have chosen to call India. But this is only a 
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half-truth. If there are many points of diversity between the 
various races which inhabit the country, there are also many 
which distinguish them collectively from neighbouring peoples. 
The geographical features of India mark her out as a separate 
country, for the mountains of the north close the triangle of 
which the other two sides are the sea. Indian nationality 
therefore means the fusing together by community of interests 
of all the peoples contained within those boundaries into one 
homogeneous whole. 

There are two conceptions of nationality — that which is 
based on unity and that which is based on liberty — and for 
the realization of either of them ideal conditions are necessary, 
for unity implies submission to authority, and uncontrolled 
authority is apt to degenerate into tyranny, while uncontrolled 
liberty is in danger of becoming licence. In fact, the ideal 
condition of a State is that in which either theory is reacted 
upon by the other in a nicely balanced equipoise ; liberty 
should be kept in check by authority, which teaches each 
individual and each community that their freedom of action 
is bounded by their obligations to the State and to one 
another ; authority should be limited by the pressure put upon 
it by the individual or the community in the exercise of their 
rights. We in England have lately seen a combination of 
the two theories in the Military Service Act, when the para- 
mount necessities of the State demanded a certain interference 
with individual freedom of action, while traditional liberty 
required that the principle should be introduced in the least 
objectionable form possible. Germany, on the other hand, is 
an example of the theory of unity pure and simple, for the 
German is taught that he belongs to the State — mind, soul, 
and body and that as an individual he is of no account what- 
ever ; protests are suppressed by force, and nothing short of 
a revolution is likely to disturb a Government which is guided 
almost entirely by its own ideas of right and wrong. 

Political nationality, it has been said, cuts right across the 
line of race and sometimes even across the line of language! 4 * 
Austria-Hungary is the familiar example of this truth, and 
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and that one is subject to limitations. The great majority of 
the Indian population is Hindu, with a passionate devotion to 
the ancient creed both in its esoteric and in its exoteric form. 
In respect of religion India is perhaps unique, among the 
peoples of the world, because, owing to the institution of caste, 
Hinduism is confined to India and is not shared by other nations. 
The greatest expansion to which Hinduism has attained is 
the absorption of certain aboriginal tribes and the accession 
of a few converts who call themselves Theosophists. O11 the 
other hand, there are scattered over the country in varying 
degrees of preponderance seventy millions of Mohammedans, 
who are no less passionately devoted to Islam. To the 
Eastern mind religion is the first of all considerations, and 
even under the impartial rule of England there are many 
collisions between the two creeds. Hinduism is tolerant and 
exclusive. It has no desire to make converts, and looks down 
with a certain mild contempt on those who are not so fortunate 
as to be within the pale. Islam, on the other hand, is aggres- 
sive. Idolatry is abhorrent to it, and all who do not accept 
the Prophet are unbelievers. Sharp differences of religion 
have in past history been an obstacle in the way of political 
unity, and are likely to he so again if the antagonism persists. 
Perhaps the English attitude of neutrality has engendered a 
spirit of toleration, hut only an optimist could be confident of 
the future, if the English influence were suddenly withdrawn. 

Apart from religion as such, there are other reasons which 
would make the fusion of Hindu and Mohammedan into one 
political organic whole a difficult matter. The Mohammedan 
is jealous of the Hindu intellectual superiority, and he sees in 
it a danger to his own political position. He has his own 
laws, his own traditions, his own customs. More than all, 
he remembers that his ancestors once ruled the country, and 
the thought of political inferiority where once he was para- 
mount is naturally distasteful to him. In a large part of India 
he represents action as opposed to subtlety of thought, the 
military ' rather than the civic aspect of life. Political unity 
under English rule he is quite willing to accept, but he objects 
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to political unity under a Hindu hegemony. He claims 
separate interests in the country, and has so far withstood 
the Hindu invitation to join the National Congress, regarding 
it as a Greek gift to be distrusted. It is, however, significant 
that the Moslem League is said to be aiming at a working 
agreement with the Congress in political matters. 

These obstacles, then, though formidable, are not insuper- 
able. A force — perhaps as great as any other — which is 
working towards the same end is the sharp distinction between 
the East and the West. Though they remain as a separate 
caste, in religion, thought, customs, and even dress, Moham- 
medans have much in common with Hindus ; they have 
become merged in the general population and conform to the 
type of the part of the country which they inhabit and where 
their paramount interests lie. It needs no argument to show 
that this is not and never will be the case with the English in 
India ; neither have the native races ever adopted English 
manners and customs, except to a very limited and super- 
ficial extent. 

The diversity of languages presents an obstacle, the 
importance of which depends upon the view of nationality 
adopted. Lord Acton chose as an example of the ideal State 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, because the multiplicity of 
races, with their varying interests, would tend to check any 
abuse of power by the central authority ; but it has already 
been shown that men are apt to combine and to form nation- 
alities on the basis of race, and that the disintegrating force 
of a diversity of races more than counterbalances any supposed 
check on tyranny. About the time of the famous Partition the 
Bengalis claimed to be treated as a nation, and the claim has 
found an echo — more or less distinct — in other parts of India. 
The realization of such claims might conceivably lead to 
federation, but not to fusion into a single organic whole. 
Perhaps it is the only way to realize the dream of national 
unity for a country situated as India is, though history 
teaches us by numerous examples — the division of Holland 
and Belgium, of Sweden and Norway, the case of the Chris- 
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tians in Turkey, of Finland, of Poland, and of Alsace- 
Lorraine — that federation of this kind is not without its 
disadvantages. Even in Germany, which would seem to 
approximate more nearly to a federated India, the. ready-made 
States of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, chafe under^ 
the dictation of Prussia, though the time is one of national 
crisis and the people all speak German. The United Kingdom 
is perhaps the best example of successful federation, but even 
then we have to reckon with Ireland. 

Granted that such federation is possible, there would still 
remain the thorny question of the hegemony. In all Feder- 
ated States there is one predominant partner ; where there is 
not, there is generally a tendency to disruption. Thus, in 
Germany Prussia has achieved the leading position by her 
military power, England in the United Kingdom, where union 
rather than federation has been accomplished, by her popula- 
tion and her wealth. In India the intellect undoubtedly lies 
in Bengal, though Madras and Bombay might dispute this 
award. But the force which is behind every Government is 
in the Punjab and the United Provinces, which would probably 
not accept the leadership of lawyer politicians. On the other 
hand the overwhelming predominance of a single partner 
often leads to discontent and even to revolution- -all the more 
in the case of an excitable and sensitive Oriental people. The 
point, however, is not of immediate importance, for anything 
like complete autonomy is too remote to justify the settlement 
of details. 

Of far greater importance is the position of the Native 
States under any such scheme of federation. These States 
enjoy a practical autonomy under the suzerainty and guidance 
of England, but in any scheme for Indian federation they 
would necessarily be left out, thus constituting gaps in the 
united fabric. At present England is so obviously the leading 
power that in the political union which she has established 
the question of the relative position of the Provinces or of 
that of the Native States towards them has never arisen. But 
if that power were withdrawn, those States would not, and 
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could not consistently with the dignity to which every Oriental 
gives an almost exaggerated importance, accept the advice 
and guidance of any Native Government which might be set 
up. Thus they would remain isolated, dependent entirely 
upon themselves, without that support which the presence of 
the Imperial Government naturally gives them, and to some 
extent deprived of those external honours and dignified 
amenities which they obtain under the present system, and 
which do in fact mean more than they sound. They would, 
it is true, remain under the somewhat shadowy suzerainty of an 
authority in a distant country, but the contact with it would be 
more remote and the extent of its guidance proportionately less. 
Finally, and most important of all, they would feel themselves in 
a position of inferiority in relation to the Federal Government, 
and the tendency, so far as they were concerned, would be to 
fall away from any scheme of a united India, to political 
secession rather than to closer political unity . 

The National Congress is said to contain the germs of 
nationality, and this is true in so far as it has enabled thought- 
ful men of all parts of India to meet together and discuss 
matters of public interest, and to press their views on the 
Government of India. But the National Congress cannot 
claim to be truly representative of the popular voice ; an 
atmosphere more or less academic surrounds its proceedings, 
and its very unanimity discounts the idea that it is the 
expression of all shades of opinion. The three landmarks of 
the growth of the national idea are the Partition of Bengal, 
the case of immigration into South Africa, and the European 
War. The Partition of Bengal marked a great advance upon 
the time when popular interest was entirely provincial, not 
to say parochial. The grievance of Bengal aroused much 
sympathy in other Provinces, though it was felt that the 
matter was one primarily for Bengal, and did not seriously 
affect India as a whole. The South African controversy was 
based on a broader and therefore more national principle. 
India was being degraded ; a stigma was put upon her because 
of her race and colour. Far from realizing her aspirations of 
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equality with a white colony, she was sharply reminded of 
her inferiority, and the humiliation roused indignant protest 
throughout the country — from Madras and Bombay, as well 
as from Bengal and the Punjab. But there remained still a 
wider aspect. The South African controversy was a quarrel 
within the 'Empire, to be adjusted by the Mother Country. 
The feeling was indeed national, but the expression of it was 
restricted in its scope. It remained for the war to prove that 
India was taking her place in the Empire as a national unit. 
The significance lay, not in the mere fact that Indian soldiers 
were fighting side by side with England and the Colonies, but 
in the consciousness that England had called upon her to bear 
her share of the Imperial effort, and that she had responded 
joyfully and proudly to that call. The honour of the army 
became the national honour, the soldiers were the soldiers of 
India, no matter from what Province they came, and their 
cause was the national cause. 

And what, it may be asked, does all this tend to ? If India 
has already obtained political unity under the English flag, 
what does it matter whether you call her a nation or not ? The 
goal of the leaders of Indian thought is “ self-government on 
Colonial lines,” and the first step towards this ideal must 
be an organic unity. It is true that many Indians have a 
very hazy idea of what such self-government really means, 
but most of them would include in their definition the broad 
principle that the Colonies are free to administer their own 
internal affairs, while the burden of national defence must be 
vested chiefly in the Mother Country, and with it the right 
to control foreign affairs. To what extent India is fit for such 
self-government is another question. Slowly and cautiously — 
by the admission of an Indian here and there to the higher 
pjosts, by the creation of Municipalities and Local Boards, by 
the resuscitation of Village Councils — she is being educated 
into the art, and having regard to her history and to her 
general lack of organizing power, it is only the unwise who 
wish to hurry things overmuch. The day is far distant when 
India will be able to take over her own government, but when 
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that day comes she must be in a condition of national unity, 
if her government is to be stable and living. That is the 
practical goal, but there is another more spiritual, more 
Oriental side to her aspirations. She is awakening to the 
existence of an outside world, a civilized world in which the 
nation is the only unit, and she feels that if she is to take her 
place in that world, if she is to attain to her proper dignity, 
to be true to her ancient glory, and to command the respect 
of others, the first step is to achieve her national unity. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY RELIGION : 

DOES IT EMBRACE ART, SCIENCE, AND 
PHILOSOPHY ? * 

By Lady Katharine F. Stuart 

From the assaults of Science, the dissensions of the Churches, 
the failure of priest and pastor to grip the public mind, and 
the general note of uncertainty about the trumpet-call of these 
heralds Of good tidings, multitudes of men and women have 
taken refuge in a nebulous optimism or, in some cases, a 
nebulous pessimism. The latter, being for the most part 
avowed materialists, point to the fact that religion has been 
the cause of family feuds, of civil wars, of arrested mental 
and material development and consequent prosperity ; they 
assert that while man ha c hated man for the love of gold, 
territory, and even for the love of woman, still, some of the 
deadliest quintessence of mutual dislike has been evinced when 
men have hated each other for the love of God. Therefore, 
say they, “ Let us make a clean sweep of the whole thing. 
One world at a time. Have done with idealism and give us 
a sound system of economics ; aw r ay with religion, and estab- 
lish instead humanitarianism and a code of ethics.” Thus 
the materialist. 

The spiritually -minded, however, in their turn retort that 
even granted the possibility of complete material satisfaction, 

* “ Hinduism,” by Harendranath Maitra (Cecil Palmer and Hayward, 
London). “ Speeches and Writings,” by S. Srinivasa Rao (The Vani Press, 
Bezwada). 
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this would only result in a tragic anticlimax ; for man would 
laboriously arrive at bliss — only to realize it was boredom. 
This, they contend, would be the inevitable result of any 
programme based upon the self-sufficiency of man ; for by 
assuming man to be both the subject and object of existence, 
materialists deprive him of his raison d'etre. Now,, man 
instinctively feels that he is only the subject of existence,, and 
therefore he is for ever seeking the object. In the absence 
of any ideal or Deity as this objective, he will worship money 
and establish a plutocracy or, bowing down to brute force, 
will tremble before a military autocracy ; and any code of 
ethics would be less than a scrap of paper beside the terror 
of these potentates. Individual and national history plainly 
shows that only one attraction can really outweigh mammon 
in the estimation of man, and that is Divinity itself ; nothing 
can slake the insatiable thirst of man for God but deep and 
ever deeper draughts of infinity. The condition of con- 
sciousness when man supposes himself to be a thing apart, 
living by himself and for himself, is the only hell, while the 
realization that he is part, and that a needful part, of the whole 
human family is heaven. As to the theory of “one world 
at a time, ’ ’ the spiritually-minded have always protested against 
the absurdity of postponing Paradise till after death, main- 
taining that it is a condition of consciousness to be arrived 
at here and now ; and, finally, they claim that for the bulk of 
humanity religion is not a luxury, but a necessity, of which 
we see the proof in the fiasco of a material civilization which 
has begun in self-sufficiency and ended in Armageddon. 

Conflicting opinion has resulted in what can only be 
described as a state of spiritual anarchy, entailing the disas- 
trous result that the young are apt to be brought up with little 
or no recognition of their relationship to the Supreme or to 
His ministers above them in the hierarchy of heaven or below 
them in the order of earth. Unable to decide in what 
language they shall address the Cosmic Father, we have left 
them dumb and allowed their spiritual faculties to atrophy.. 
In this state, then, of indecision and consequent lack ot 
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definition we find Western thought at the present day ; and it 
is with a sense of real relief that we find a grasp of the situa- 
tion and the suggestion of a remedy for it in the pages of 
“Hinduism: the World Ideal,” by Mr. Harendranath’ 
Maitra. Mr. Chesterton, in a characteristic and conse- 
quently delightful preface to this little volume, has said of 
Mr. Maitra : 

“ I very warmly welcome this able statement of the Indian 
standpoint. . . . His enthusiasm is for the human side of 
Hinduism, which touches the heart and makes the lofty ideals 
of the Vedas a practical religion and poetry for the common 
people.” 

Mr. Maitra dwells on the lamentable fact that here in the 
West religion has scorned science, which in turn has ridiculed 
religion. Art has set up on its own account, and philosophy 
has betaken herself to solitary meditation upon the perversity 
of people. But in the beginning this was not so — nor is it so 
in the East ; for there art, science, and philosophy are all 
rooted in religion, and it is the sum-total of them all that we 
know ns “ Hinduism,” the far-famed spiritual culture of India. 
Western people when they speak of religion usually mean some 
sort of belief, but in the East religion means, not to “ believe,” 
but to “ become ” something. The Hindu sees the universe 
as a university of spiritual culture in which all are learners ; 
he argues that the wealth of nations does not lie in minerals, 
but in humanity ; hence he will aim at the development of the 
whole man, the perfecting of the individual. The objective of 
education, therefore, is not the show pupil with prize medals 
and diplomas, foreign languages and unassimilated facts, but 
the wise man and the sensible woman. Wisdom being re- 
garded as belonging to the spiritual rather than the intellectual 
faculties, it can be readily understood that Hindu parents 
contemplate with horror the idea of a purely secular educa- 
tion, synonymous in their way of thinking with all the folly 
and futility of cleverness without wisdom. 

To the Oriental mind the enmity between religion and 
science in the West is very difficult to grasp. He will argue 
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somewhat in this fashion : The God of Revelation — that is, 
the subjective infinite — must be identical with the God of 
Nature — the “objective infinite” (since, of course, there 
cannot be two infinites) . Hence God cannot contradict 
Himself, and therefore religion and science must be in harmony 
in reality, however they may appear to us to be at variance. 
Truth, being as invincible and invulnerable as she is eternal, 
has nothing to fear from any science. 

Many of our methods of teaching, also, are based upon 
the idea that the mind of each child is a blank form to be 
filled up by the teacher as rapidly as possible with formulas, 
names, dates, etc. Above all, it is desirable in the eyes of 
the teacher of the West that it should be exactly stock size 
and not exhibit any individual peculiarities of shape or colour. 
From the Indian standpoint the soul of a disciple is entrusted 
to the hands of a teacher for a brief space on its pilgrimage 
from everlasting to everlasting. It is a tender plant to shelter, 
to treat with sun or shade, to water and to cherish with 
paternal solicitude. A child is a thing to be grown by a 
nursery gardener, not to be brought up by a beadle, and to 
subject every child indiscriminately to the same discipline 
would be as absurd as if a gardener treated every kind of 
seed alike. Education is not a process of stuffing with statis- 
tics — it is to preside over the unfoldment of faculty. Thus, as 
Mr. Maitra explains : 

* ‘ If you go into any of our tols or schools where the learned 
Pandit is explaining to his disciples the various principles 
of life, you will find that he gives his training according to 
the individuality of each disciple and the degree of their 
evolution. He wants to build character. This training of 
the individual man has been the chief characteristic of Hindu 
culture.” 

The conclusion to which Mr. Maitra’ s lucid exposition 
would lead us, then, is the diagnosis that the West is suffering 
from the error of supposing that religion is a belief — and by 
itself alone, perhaps, this definition is one well maintained 
but when religion, art, science, and philosophy, all unite to 
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interpret, correlate, and corroborate one another, as they do 
in Hinduism, we then perceive that religion is a realization. 
How much realization of God is there in Christendom at the 
present time ? Yet these countries send missionaries to 
“heathen” India! The idols of wealth, fame, popularity, 
and so forth, are too often the real gods of the West, but 
in India “ There is only one idol, the idol of God,” says the 
champion of Hinduism. 

We must, however, in fairness admit, while admiring much, 
that we cannot see eye to eye with Mr. Maitra in everything. 
Has Hinduism never offered up a little child upon the altar of 
convention ? Is not tradition rather than truth sometimes the 
object of worship ? We suspect that there are “ more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of ’ * even in his philo- 
sophy, and we commend to his attention a recent publication, 
“The Speeches and Writings of Mr. R. Srinivasa Rao,” 
whose comments upon some modern developments of Hinduism 
are caustic, and, we think, in some measure justified. He 
writes : 

“ Indian civilization, with its strong and weak points,, 
became stereotyped long ago . . . men were labelled into 
classes and their functions fixed for ever , . . . Life was 
made easy for posterity. But the best way of making a dunce 
of a man is to make things too easy for him. ... I blame 
none. It is only the course of events I am tracing. Thought 
was replaced by ritual . . . reason was dethroned, custom 
was enthroned. The sad picture of a High Court judge keep- 
ing his womenkind in gosha, of a thundering orator on politics 
not moving a finger for social reform, or of a learned professor 
marrying his little daughter in her seventh year under domestic 
pressure, are all perfectly intelligible in the light of the help- 
less condition of the people under the tyrant Custom.” 

To sum up : the very excellence of Hinduism as a preserva- 
tive makes it opposed to any innovation and thus to progress. 
Such is the verdict of what may be called a protestant Hindu, 
of which type Ram Mohun Roy was the great forerunner and 
exemplar. Thus even in India the river of the water of life 
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is concealed beneath a glacier and choked with the moraine of 
centuries, and sturdy spadework on the part of the reformer is 
needed there as everywhere. It is, however, no new thing 
that is required ; it is rather a return to the one, only, real, and 
original religion which humanity has multiplied, added to, and 
subtracted from until it has failed at last to ‘ ‘ find the One amid 
the manifold.” 

If religion be, as the Maha Rishis tell us, not a belief, but 
realization, then surely our brother has every right to realize 
God as he pleases, whether in Gothic cathedrals with majestic 
ritual, sweet cadences, and clouds of incense, or whether he 
finds the earth an altar laden with the sacrifice of fruit and the 
incense of blossom, and every bird a chorister in the choir of 
the universe. Only one thing would appear to be unpardon- 
able, that a man or a nation should ignore the 1 ‘ Lover of all 
beings.” the ‘ ‘ All-pervading.” In the resistance of rock to 
water, water at length prevails, and slowly but surely the 
hardheartedness of humanity will ultimately yield to the low- 
breathed whisper, the tender reminder of Deity, ‘ ‘ Son, thou 
art ever with Me.” 

When tolerance has set the crown upon the brow of Truth, 
all creeds and classes can unite to serve the next generation. 
The earth is entailed property, and, as a great General has 
recently observed, ‘ ‘ The child is the heir of all that we are 
fighting to preserve.” The child is, after all, the smallest and 
consequently the closest link between the East and West ; 
let both bestow their benison upon him — the East with a world- 
wide sympathy and an unsullied spirituality ; the West with 
a robust common-sense. Thus he will become a benediction. 
It is not many years since an Indian girl burnt herself to 
death to avoid being a burden on her poverty-stricken parents ; 
nor since an Irish boy threw himself into the city docks in 
the notion that the starving family could live happily ever 
afterwards upon the proceeds of the life-insurance policies he 
had placed in his pockets. Let us forget our social, political, 
racial, and religious differences in a common endeavour to 
commemorate these children, to create a civilization in which 
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these tragedies shall not occur ; and so soon as the War is 
over let the trumpet-call to Christendom and to Hindustan 
be upon the lips of every lover of Christ or of Krishna in the 
summons to “Feed My lambs/’ The hungry bodies and 
the thirsty minds of these little ones will no longer reproach 
us, and, the ancient prophecy may be fulfilled that when men — 
men have beaten their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning -hooks, ’ ’ and inherited the earth, then ‘ ‘ the 
lion will lie down with the lamb, and the wolf and the fatiing 
together , and a little child shall lead them ’ ’ — to the discovery 
of Heaven. 
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AKBAR, THE GREAT MOGUL* 

It has been said that a biographer has the right to be an 
enthusiast ; and we may assert without hesitation that the 
Author of this book has certainly proved himself to be a 
great admirer of his hero, whom he compares even with 
Alexander the Great ; and what is more, he convinces his 
readers that he is right and not in the least exaggerated 
in his great appreciation. On laying the book aside, the 
reader has formed the opinion that Akbar is to be regarded 
as the greatest Asiatic monarch of modern times. He was 
a descendant of Tamerlane, and from his mother’s side, the 
fair Hamida Begam, related to Chingiz-Khan — two of the 
most successful and the most ruthless conquerors that the 
world has known. Humayun, his father, had been deprived 
of the throne of Delhi by usurpers. Whilst on his way to 
Persia with his young consort, to take refuge from their 
enemies, a child, who was to be founder of the great Mogul 
Empire, was born to him. This incident occurred, as the 
author tells us, on a Thursday, the night of the full moon, 
which was regarded as a happy coincidence by all believers 
in Islam ; and the proud father conferred on his son and 
heir the title of Badrudin, meaning the “ Full Moon of 
Religion,” coupled with Muhammad, the name of the 
prophet, and Akbar, signifying “ very great." This last 
name was used as an epithet of the Deity, and its applica- 
tion was probably suggested by the fact that his mother’s 
father bore the name of Ali-Akbar. The Author tells us in 

* “Akbar, the Great Mogul, 1542-1631,” by Vincent A. Smith. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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his preface that he was able to bring many such interesting 
details in his book owing to the long delay in coming to 
close quarters with the subject he contemplated exploring. 
Indeed, it seems to have proved an advantage that he took 
his time, as he could thus avail himself of the A kbarnama* 
written by Abul Fazl, who was the minister and life-long 
friend of Akbar the Great. Meanwhile Jahangir’s au- 
thentic Memoirs, as well as Gulbadan Begam’s, were also 
rendered accessible in a convenient form. But even more 
important than these records was the discovery of a 
long-lost manuscript — the “ Mongoliae Legationis Com- 
mentaries,” by the Jesuit Father Monserrate, who was for 
many years at Akbar’s court as instructor of the princes, 
his sons, to which the Author was able to gain access. It 
proved to be of invaluable help for the completion of this 
excellent biography. Like all Asiatic and not a few 
European monarchs, Akbar thought it his duty to extend 
his dominions, a duty which he fulfilled in such a marvel- 
lous manner that “before his brilliant sun the modest star of 
Lord Dalhousie pales.” Indeed, Akbar’s maxim was that 
a monarch should be ever intent on conquest and annexa- 
tions, otherwise his neighbours would rise against him. He 
was not an Asoka, and felt not the least scruples about 
initiating war. 

The fate of the famous Rani Durgavati, a gallant lady of 
ancient lineage, will always remain a black spot on Akbar’s 
name. His attack on her was absolutely without justifica- 
tion. Mounted on a mighty elephant, she led her troops to 
defend her country with the utmost bravery against the 
conquerors, until she became disabled by two wounds from 
arrows. Seeing that she could no longer resist, and that 
she was defeated, she stabbed herself to the heart, choosing 
death rather than dishonour. Another example of Akbar’s 
ruthlessness was his attack on the Rana Partap Singh, 
chief of the famous Rajputs, whose memory is even 
now idolized by every Sisodia. With reference to him 
* Translated from Persian by Henry Beveridge, i.c.s.(r.). 
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and his people the author says : “ The historians of Akbar r 
dazzled by the commanding talents and unlimited means- 
which enabled him to gratify his soaring ambition, seldom 
have a word of sympathy to spare for the gallant foes whose 
misery made his triumph possible. Yet they, too, men 
and women, are worthy of remembrance. The vanquished, 
it may be, were perhaps greater than the victor.” And 
here we must assert that in spite of the generous nature 
which, according to his ever admiring biographer, Akbar is 
said to possess, he often showed the ferocity he had 
inherited from his Tartar and Mongol ancestors, and which 
made itself conspicuous also in his descendants. Yet we 
must not leave unmentioned incidents which the anther 
records from authentic sources, and which show that the 
Mogul Emperor was prompted sometimes by generous 
feelings. For instance, he heard early one morning the 
news that Jaimall, a cousin of Raja Bhagnean Dar, had 
suddenly died, and that his widow, a daughter of Udai 
Singh, refused to commit “suttee,” as demanded by the 
custom of the family. Her own son and other relatives 
cruelly insisted that she must be burnt. Now, Akbar 
throughout his reign had acted on the principle that no 
widow should be forced to burn against her will. Therefore, 
no sooner had he heard this news than he jumped on a 
swift horse and rode at one stretch, unattended, to Jaimall’s 
abode, arriving just in time to stop the sinister proceedings. 

A characteristic feature of Akbar, at least during peace- 
time, was the intense interest he took in religious questions. 
He certainly had theological and philosophical leanings. 
Credit must be given to Akbar for having been absolutely 
free from that fanaticism which characterized Islam’s rulers 
before and after him. The Hinduism, Zoroasterism, and 
the Christian faith — they all were freely practised under 
his reign without the least interference on his part. Akbar, 
in his eagerness to know and study every religion, even 
went so far as to send an envoy to Goa, with a request to 
the Portuguese Viceroy to send two learned men who 
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should bring the Gospels, because he wanted to know 
something of their perfection. Mr. Vincent Smith tells us 
that the impression that this mission created at Goa was 
immense. The prospect of winning so great a king to 
the glory of the Church dispersed all fear. Aquaviva and 
Monserrate, two famous father Jesuits, proceeded forthwith 
to Fathpur-Sikri, the favourite residence of Akbar, where 
they were received joyfully. On the first night he con- 
versed with them about the Christian religion until two 
o’clock in the morning. That no protest was raised against 
these proceedings by his Muhammadan subjects shows 
Akbar’s immense power over those whose creed he was 
supposed to share. But for all their enthusiasm the father 
Jesuits did not succeed in making a Christian of Akbar, nor 
of Prince Salim, his heir and successor. Indeed, Akbar 
proceeded subsequently to attempt the impossible task of 
providing all sects of the Empire with one universal eclectic 
religion ; he even proceeded to found a new religion of his 
own with himself as the vicegerent, which, needless to say, 
proved a failure, and vanished entirely with his death. 

Towards the end of his reign the Great Mogul Emperor 
had the intense grief to sec his favourite son and heir, 
Salim, rise in rebellion against him. It is even suggested 
by some historians that, impatient to become Emperor him- 
self, Salim actually had his father poisoned — an assumption, 
however, the truth of which Mr. Vincent Smith doubts. 
This much is certain, however, that Salim, who subse- 
quently reigned as Emperor Jahangir, caused the death of 
his father’s most intimate friend and minister, Abul Fazl. 

Not the least attractive chapters of this book are those 
which treat on Literature and Art as they were developed 
under Akbar. Above all other poets of his reign Mr. 
Vincent Smith rightly extols Tulsi-Das, who passed in quiet 
his long life at Benares. He was therefore hardly known 
to Akbar and his courtiers. We know that his fame rests 
on the epic poem called the “ Ramayau,” recording the 
deeds of the hero Rama, who is regarded as God mani- 
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fested in the flesh and entitled to deepest reverence among 
the Indians. Tulsi-Das is generally regarded as the most 
important figure in the whole of Indian literature, and even 
greater than Kalidasa. Mr. Vincent Smith is of the opinion 
that although the achievements of this great writer may not 
have been brought to the personal knowledge of Akbar, 
the poet must have felt safe to carry on his prolonged labours 
in his reign without fear of persecution. It is not too much 
to say that almost all Hindu poetry of merit came into life 
because of the unrestricted practice of the Hindu religion, 
which was absolutely assured by the government of Akbar, 
and even after his death, as long as his son Salim Jahangir 
continued his father’s government. Akbar exercised the 
same tolerant policy with regard to architectural buildings,, 
permitting the votaries of all creeds to worship God each 
in his own fashion. Architects were allowed to adopt any 
style that they fancied : Muhammadism, Hindu, or Hindu- 
Muhammadism. Fathpur-Sikri, the town that Akbar had 
founded and adorned with sumptuous buildings, of which 
some have come down to us, shows, as Fergusson said, 
“ a reflex of the mind of the great man.” In this connection 
we should like to draw attention to an interesting exhibition 
at the Indian Section of the South Kensington Museum of 
Illuminated Tempera Paintings of the sixteenth century by 
Hindu artists of the court of Akbar the Great. They 
represent illustrations from the pages of an incomplete 
manuscript of the Akbarnamah, and are said to be con- 
temporary copies of the original work by Abul Fazl (1551- 
1602). Among them Akbar inspecting the building of the 
royal city of Fathpur Sikri, near Agra, where we see also 
women employed, is one of the most interesting of these 
paintings, which emanate chiefly from Lady Wantage’s 
well-known collection, and give us an idea of the great 
Mogul art of the sixteenth century. In his learned book 
Mr. Vincent Smith sets out the problem whether, in order 
to bring about a revival of Indian architecture in our 
present time, in would not be advisable to work on the 
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style of Akbar, and blend It with the European Gothic. 
Stace retrogression is fatal, this would perhaps bring about 

a satisfactory solution. , 

In conclusion, we must give a word of praise • 

excellent illustrations, and especially those which repmdu« 
the architecture. In the coloured front.sp.ece we see 
Akbar represented as a boy °f about [j ; Qn 

early Indo-Persian painting now in the Johnson 

a ‘ If we n hlve°fny criticism to make, it is that the author's 
device rrW jpn imc-A, is a far too modest descnp- 
This work, which may well claim to be a standard 
book on the subject with which his master-hand has 
brilliantly dealt. 


•> *■ n 



WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Autumn Arrangements of University, Societies, etc. : 

University College — London School of Economics — School of Oriental Studies — * 
Royal Asiatic Society — China Society — United Russian Societies Associa- 
tion — Anglo-Russian Literary Society — Lyceum Club — National Union of 
Women Worhers: Indian W onietd s Study A ss oriafio >i — British Dominions 
Woman Suffrage Union — Women Doctors and 7var service — Indian Gym- 
khana — Roumanian Society — Serbian Relief Fu?id . 


The coming of October brings in its train programmes of the autumn 
and winter work of the University of London, of the learned societies, 
and of others which exist to promote a better understanding between 
Great Britain and countries of the Near, Middle, or Far East. The 
forecast promises lectures of special interest to the British Empire and 
its relations with other countries. 

At University College, Gower Street (London University), the follow- 
ing lectures and courses of lectures will be given : 

“ Shinar and Asshur : Pictures of an Early Civilization ” Dr. 
T. G. Pinches: Thursdays, October 4, 11, 18, and 25, at 5 p.m. 
“Types of Climate in the Empire ” Professor L. W. Lyde : 
Monday, October 8, at 5.30 p.m. “ The True Freedom of the 
Sea: A Chapter in International Law ” Professor Sir John Mac- 
donell : Wednesday, October 17, at 5.30 p.m. “ Phonetics, and 
its Value from the Imperial Standpoint 77 Mr. Daniel Jones : Mon- 
day, October 22, at 5 p.m. “ Athens and its Buildings ” Mrs- 
Mary Gardner : Tuesday, October 23, at 5 p.m. “ Hindu Religion 
and Philosophy” Mr. S. G« Kanjere : Fridays, October 26 to 
November 30, at 5.30 p.m. “ Scientific Methods of Language 
Study, and their Importance to the Empire ” Mr. Harold E. 
Palmer: Wednesday, October 31, at 5.30 p.m. 
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At the London School of Kmnomirs and Political Science (University 
of London), Clare Market, Poitugal Street, Kingsway, a course of public 
lectures will be given on “ The Umpire, its Commerce and Commercial 
Requirements,” in furtherance of the aims of the Imperial Studies Com- 
mittee of the University. The lectures will begin on Friday, Oc tober 12, 
and continue on successive Fridays at 5 p.m. They will deal with coal, 
mineral oil, iron and manganese ores, the rarer key minerals, etc., and 
further lectures will be announced later dealing with aitificial manures, 
fodder, timber, tea, leather, wood-pulp and paper making material, 
fibres, etc. Admission will be by ticket, which may be ohlainrd on 
application to the secretary. The introductory Icctmc, on “ The Com- 
mercial Geography of the Empire,” will be given by Pmfessor A. W. 
Kirkaldy, Professor of Finance in the University of J hi mingham. 

Other lectures announced art' : ** The Authority ot the House of Com 
mons,” by the Right Lion. Herbert Samuel, M.P., on Thursday, 
0 < tober 4, at. 5 p.m. ; Chaii : the Right Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.l\ 
“ The Science of Transportation,” by Sii George S. Gibb, Wednesday, 
October to, at 6.30 p.m. ; Chair : Sir Hugh Bell. 

In the Ethnology section of the work of the School Professor C. G. 
Scligman will give a course of lectures on “ The Peoples <>f Europe,” on 
\\ ednesdays, at 2 p.m., beginning on October 10, dealing with the peoples 
of Russia, the Hungarians, the Noilh and South Slavs, the Greeks, the 
Jews, and others. 

Undei the Ratan Tata Department oi Social Snenc c and Administia 
tion the inaugural lecture will he gi\cn by Professor E. J. LTwick, on 
Fiiday, October 5, entitled, “The future oi Social Training.” This 
lecture is open to the public wilhout fee. 

“ The Ecsour< cs of tile Empire ” is the title of a course o 1 ten lectures 
which Professor A. J. Sargent will give on ThurMavs, at f» p.m., begin- 
ning on October 4. 

'The School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Chous, E.C. 2, has issued 
a comprehensive prospectus of the walk to be carried on in its second 
session, beginning on October 1. Then* is an imposing list of the lan 
guages taught at the School, with interesting particulars as to the extent 
to which they are spoken, their history and literature. Le- tmes are also 
to be given on Phonetics, on the history of India, and on Indian law. 
The Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the addition of the 
School to the list of Universities and Colleges approved by him in con- 
nection with the probation of selected candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service. 

The following public lectures will be delivered at the School on Wed- 
nesdays, at 5 p.m., beginning on October 24 and ending on December 5 : 

October 24. — Miss Czaplicka : “ The Turks of Central Asia in History 
and at the present day.” 

October 31. — The Rev. S. Drake: “The Superior Man as Con- 
fucianism.” 
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November 7. — Dr. John Pollen : “ Indian Orthography, or, the Battle 
of the Characters.” 

November 14. — Mr. Herbert Baynes : “ Oriental Characteristics in the 
Divine Comedy.” 

November 21. — J. B. Anderson: "The Novel in Bengal.” 

The James R. Forlong lectures tvill be given this term by Professor 
E. H. Parker, M.A., on Mondays, October 1, 8, 15, and 22, at 5 p.m. 
His subject wilt be, “ The Mystery Man, the Precursor of Laocius and 
Confucius.” 

The first meeting of the session of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albe- 
marle Street, London, W., will be on Tuesday, October 9, when Mr. 
Longworth Dames will speak on “ The Portuguese and Turks in the Six- 
teenth Century,” at 4 p.m. 

The China Society (13, Whitehall Gardens, Acton Hill, London, W. — 
Secretary, Dr. Lionel Giles) is arranging to give a luncheon to H. 1 C. the 
Chinese Minister in honour of China’s entry into the war. It is expected 
to take place in October. In November Mr. William McLeish will read 
a paper on “ Life in an Outpost : Reminiscences of Tientsin and in 
January, 1918, a paper on “ Gengbiz Khan ” will be read by Mr. 
M. F. A. Fraser. 

The United Russia Societies Association is now the name by which 
the Russia Society and two other similar organizations are known. The 
aim of the Association is to spread a knowledge of things Russian in this 
country, especially in view of the effect of present conditions in Russia. 
Meetings will take place once a month at King’s College, Strand, the 
first being fixed for October 16. Papers will be read on questions of 
interest, and discussion will follow. 

The forthcoming meetings of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society 
(President and Hon. Secretary, Ed. A. Cazalet, Imperial Institute, 
London, S.W. 7) are: Tuesday, October 2, at the Imperial Institute, at 
1 p.m., lecture by Z. N. Prcev on “ The War and Present-Day Russian 
Literature ”; November 6, Dr. John Pollen on “ Progress in Russia 
December 4, W. Barnes Steveni on “ Personal Recollections of Count 
Tolstoy and his Family, 1891-2.” 

At the Lyceum Club, 128, Piccadilly, on Friday, October 26, Mrs- 
Rhys Davids will speak on “ Buddhism ” at an “at home ” given by 
the Oriental and Philosophical Circles, 4 to 6 p.m. 

During the conference in London of the National Union of Women 
Workers of Great Britain and Ireland, the Women’s Indian Study Asso- 
ciation has arranged a meeting for the discussion of “ The Women’s 
Movement in India,” to be held at 21, Cromwell Road, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 7, on Friday, October 5, at 3 p.m.; tickets, is. each, to be 
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obtained from the Secretary, N.U.W.W., Parliament Mansions, West- 
minster, S. W. 1. Lord Sydenham will preside. 

In order to promote a better understanding between the women of the 
Overseas Dominions and the women of India, the British Dominions 
Woman Suffrage Union is arranging a series of meetings during the 
winter, particulars of which will be announced later. All who are inter- 
ested are invited to communicate with the Hon. Secretary of the Union, 
Miss Harriet Newcombe, 13, Temple Fortune Court, Hampstead Gar- 
den Suburb, London, N.W. 4. 

At a recent dinner at the Lyceum Club in honour of the splendid work 
done by the Women’s Medical Service during the war, Dr. Florence 
Stoney, who presided, gave a moving description of the work done by 
British medical women in Belgium, France, Malta, Corsica, Serbia, 
Greece, and Russia, as well as in this country, after the official opposition 
to women doctors had given way through the widemindedness of Sir Alfred 
Keogh, some time after the beginning of the war. Since May, 1915, the 
military hospital, Kndell Street, London, with 550 beds, has been entirely 
staffer! by women, who were responsible for transforming the old 
St. Giles's Workhouse into the hospital. Dr. Stoney was in Antwerp at 
the time of the bombardment, arid took part in the heroic work so nobly 
carried out by British women in getting the wounded men out of the 
hospital into safety. Afterwards she was working for the French Red 
Cross at Cherbourg. When she offered her services to the British Red 
Cross she was politely received by Sir Frederick Treves but informed 
that “ X-rays were quite useless in time of war; one merely threw them 
into the nearest ditch.” “ I was duly pigeonholed,” she added, as was 
the case with Dr. Frances Ivcns, whose two and a half years’ devoted 
service at the head of the Scottish Women’s Hospital at Royaumont for 
French wounded has received the fullest recognition by the hrench 
Government, which has confer; ed the highest distinction on the doctor. 
France and Serbia have decorated many of the women whose services 
have been invaluable ; and, at last, in their own country Dr. Louisa Gar- 
rett Anderson and Dr. Flora Murray, who are in charge of the Endell 
Street Hospital, have received the C.B.E. (Commander of the British 
Empire). Through Sir Alfred Keogh, Dr. Florence Stoney was 
appointed to do X-ray work at the military hospital at Fulham in March, 
1915. When she asked for an assistant she was informed that it was 
an unheard-of request. She enlisted some V.A.D.’s, iC who have been 
my trusty assistants ever since. We have now examined over six 
battalions of men, so X-rays are of some military use after all!” she 
added. Tlie Overseas Dominions have sent women doctors, as well as 
most efficient, fully trained nurses, for war service in Egypt, Salonika, 
and on the Western Front. 

The recent fire in Salonika has been disastrous for the Serbian Relief 
Fund, which had large stores, comprising hundreds of bales of clothing 
and large quantities of foodstuffs, stored there owing to transport diffi- 
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culties. They were completely destroyed. As they were destined for 
hospitals, wayside dispensaries, canteens, orphanages, and distributing 
centres for food and clothing, the relief operations among the civil 
population arc held up, and serious suffering is the result. Lord Henry 
Bentinck, the Earl of Plymouth, Mrs. Carrington Wilde, and other 
officials of the Fund, make an earnest appeal for help in money, clothing, 
or foodstuffs, which will be gratefully acknowledged by the Earl of 
Plymouth, Hon. Treasurer Serbian Relief Fund, 5, Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W. 7. Three hundred and fifty Serbian fjoys are being 
educated in this country by private enterprise through the instrumentality 
of the Fund. Twenty-three are at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and are doing extremely well, as also at colleges and schools 
throughout the country. One Serbian student has gained an exhibition 
at Oxford for English literature, tenable for two years and renewable for 
two more. The value of this work which the Fund carries on is not 
to be measured. It is a strong link between Great Biitain and Serbia. 
tl 1 shall, of course, send my children to be educated in England,” said 
one of the boys, who realizes the importance of the facilities made pos- 
sible for himself. It is on these l>oys, the younger generation, that the 
future of their country depends. 


On the occasion of the first anniversary of the entrance of Roumania 
into the war, an Anglo-Roumanian Society was formed in London on 
August 27, the objects of which are : 

1. To promote ('loser relations between the British Empire and Roumania 

by mutual study of the life, literature, and economic conditions of 
both countries. 

2. To support and to make known Roumania \s just aspirations. 

3 To spread a knowledge of Roumania, its political and geographical 
position in the Near East, and its importance for the welfare of the 
British Empire and for the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

Lord Bessborough, Chairman of the Provisional Executive Committee, 
and Mr. A. W. A. Leepcr, the hon. secretary, writing from 17, Caven- 
dish Square, London, W. r, to the Press, observe: 

tl Relations between Roumania and the British Empire have 
hitherto been* scanty and spasmodic', largely owing to mutual ignor- 
ance and indifference. We believe that this hour of crisis offers a 
fruitful opportunity to give the official Anglo Roumanian Alliance 
a broader basis of permanent, cordial relations between the two 
peoples, who are inspired by a common purpose.” 

Lord Hugh Cecil has accepted the office of President of the Society, 
and the Roumanian Minister that of President d'Honneur. 

The following have accepted the office of vice-president : Lord Crewe, 
Lord Bryce, Lord Gladstone, the Bishop of London, Lord Burnham, 
Lord Carnock, Lord Dunedin, Lord Tennyson, the Lord Mayor 
of London, Sir Starr Jameson, Sir George Reid, Sir Alfred 
Pearce Gould, Vice-Chancellor pf the University of London, and Sir 
Alfred Ewing, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh. Mr. 
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E. W. H. Barry and Mr. H. Locke are the joint hon. treasurers of the 
society. Communications should be addressed to the Hon. . ecre aiy, 
Anglo- Rumanian Society, 26, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 

Considerable interest was aroused when the Indian Gymkhana Club 
met a very strong Australian Eleven at Lords towards the end 0 the 
cricket season, the match being played for a chanty, namely, iv, u 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the firemen and stoke., 
of the Navy and Merchant Service. Large crowds gathered >0 see c 
match, and although the Indians suffered one of their rare defeats day 
had the experience of playing powerful opponents, lour of ''horn had 
played in test matches. Among the many well known people present 
who followed the game with keen interest were Lord denman, u< . 11 y 
Governor-General of Australia; Sir John 'taverner, of; Victoria; the Hon. 
G C. Wade, Agent-General for New South Wales; Earl Howe Lord 
Francis Scott, Sir John He.wett, Sir Henry MacMahon, Sir Mm ray Ham- 
mirk, the Bishop of Buckinghamshire, FieUl-Mantfial Sir -ar les 
Foerton Sir Frederick Robertson, Princess Sophia Dulecp Singh, M.. 
and Mrs N C. Sen, Dr. John Pollen, Lieut. Kunwar Daj. Raj, of the 
Indian cavalry, and four other nephews of H.H the Jam Sahib, two 
of whom played for the Gymkhana. The football and hockey season 
beams this month, and all interested are invited to communicate with une 
of the hon. secretaries, Kwaja Ismail or T. B. W. Ramsay, 10, Kings 

Bench Walk, Temple, F..C. 4. ^ ^ ^ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

FORTY YEARS’ SANITARY PROGRESS IN 

BOMBAY 

By C. Carkeet James, m.inst.c.e., f.r.san.i., 

M.INST.M. AND CY.E. 

The history of the drainage of Bombay is as interesting as 
it is exceptional. 

An old plan of Bombay dated 1672 shows seven islands, 
which have now all disappeared ; the population in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century is recorded as 60,000. 

During the period from 1672 to 1845, in which year the 
municipal interests of the city were entrusted to a Board of 
Conservancy, much was done towards reclaiming the spaces 
between the islands. There was, however, left for drainage 
purposes an open ditch, known as the old main drain, which 
ran from where the Crawford Market now stands to the 
Flats, where it emptied itself into a tidal estuary. No at- 
tempts were made to arch over any portion of this drain 
until 1824, and it was not until 1845 that it was covered 
even as far as Paidhoni, though the progress after that was 
comparatively rapid, and by 1856 the arching had been 
completed up to Bellasis Road. 

Matters had become very serious by 1853, when Mr. 
Conybeare, a “ Superintendent of Repairs,” submitted a 
plan to the Board of Conservancy for alleviating the 
nuisance resulting from the old main drain. His plan pro- 
vided for no alteration to the condition of things during the 
.monsoon, but during the dry weather it was proposed to 
«run the sewage into a pit near Bellasis Road and to lift it. 
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after deodorization, for irrigation on the Flats. It is on 
record that this did not improve, but rather intensified, the 
nuisance. Things continued much in the same way until 
i860, when a scheme for the drainage of the city was sub-* 
mitted by Mr. Tracey, the then Municipal Engineer, who - 
seems to be the first engineer who seriously attempted to 
deal comprehensively with the whole matter. He objected 
to the application of sewage to land, and proposed its dis- 
charge by two outfalls into the harbour. He also objected 
to an outfall on the west, as being the windward side, and 
because he saw the risk of sewage deposit on the fore- 
shore. 

Mr. Tracey’s scheme was sent to England to the Secretary 
of State, and Mr. Robert Rawlinson (afterwards Sir Robert 
Rawlinson, k.c.is.), was asked to report on it, Mr. Rawlin- 
son having reported favourably, it was sanctioned by 
Government in September, 1863, and Mr. Tracey was 
appointed to carry it out, with Captain Trevor, R. E., as 
Consulting Engineer. Rut before much work could be 
done, Mr. Tracey unfortunately died, and Mr. Wilcox, his 
assistant, who succeeded him, also died shortly after- 
wards. 

In the meantime, an agitation was got up against the 
propriety of placing sew .ge outfalls so near the populated 
parts of the city, and Government appointed a Commission, 
of which Mr. T. Ormiston, the first Port Trust Engineer, 
was a member. Mr. Ormiston was of opinion that Colaba 
was the best point for the discharge of the sewage (a view 
that is now very generally accepted as correct), and that 
storm-water and sewage ought to be separated, and 
Government, concurring, condemned Mr. Tracey’s pro- 
posed outfalls. 

For a year or two no further steps were taken, and the 
next important epoch in the history of the drainage was a 
scheme prepared in 1866 by Mr. Russel Aitkin, then 
Engineer to the Municipality, who proposed that the 
sewage should be discharged into a reservoir at Colaba, 
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and pumped into the sea on the ebb-tide. Mr. Aitkin 
objected to a “ separate system ” as impracticable, and 
provided for the sewage and the storm-water in the same 
drains. 

The estimated cost of Mr. Aitkin’s scheme was i io lakhs 
of rupees. 

In 1867 this scheme was also forwarded to Mr. Robert 
Rawlinson, who was of opinion that sewage discharged at 
Colaba would return to the harbour. The natural fall of 
the Island, being towards the Flats and Warli, indicated to 
him the true direction for the conveyance of the sewage. 
He further added that the float experiments proved that a 
Colaba outfall would contaminate the harbour. 

Mr. Russel Aitkin’s scheme, therefore, remained in 
abeyance. 

In 1868 Major Tulloch, r.k., came to Bombay, and the 
Municipality referred the question to him. In November 
of that year he submitted his report and advocated the 
segregation of sewage from storm -water, and was of opinion 
that whether the sewage was applied to land or discharged 
into the sea, it should be taken towards the west of the city, 
and not towards the harbour or Colaba. His reasons were 
that the natural slope of the Island was towards the west, 
and any discharge towards the east might foul the harbour? 

He proposed to pump the sewage at Love Grove and to 
utilize it on land ; or, as an alternative, to carry it back from 
Love Grove and discharge it at Colaba (if an outfall at that 
point was approved), though he was personally opposed to 
this. He was equally opposed to an outfall on the west ; 
but ultimately his own reasoning in meeting the arguments 
of the opponents to his scheme led him inevitably to that 
point. 

In 1869 Government appointed a Commission to report 
on the drainage and water-supply of Bombay, including a 
report on Major Tulloch’s scheme. 

The Commission concurred with Major Tulloch as 
regards the necessity for a “separate system,” but they 
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differed from him on several points, principally the carrying 
of the night-soil through the sewers and the utilization of 
sewage on land. 

The report of the Commission, and the financial difficul- 
ties in which the Corporation found itself at the time, • 
postponed any serious advance being made with the drain- 
age until 1877, though during the interval some work was 
done, as particular nuisances required to be dealt with. 

The extension of building operations, however, aggravated 
the nuisance, and in 1877 it became so intolerable that the 
Corporation asked Government to appoint a Commission 
to advise as to what scheme was the best to adopt for the 
drainage of the city, and Government responded by ap- 
pointing four gentlemen, with a Surgeon-General as 
President. 

The Commission issued its report in January, 1878, 
recommending the adoption of Major Tulloch's scheme as 
slightly modified by Mr. Rienzi Walton, the then Executive 
Engineer to the Municipality, who advocated the pumping 
of the sewage into the sea at the Love Grove outfall. 

The Corporation took the matter up seriously, and in 
March, 1878, sanctioned the scheme, and the Government 
of India were asked to give a loan of Rs.6o lakhs. The 
loan was refused, and in September, 1878, the Municipality 
itself raised a loan of 27 lakhs in Bombay, and in December 
of the same year the work was commenced under the 
supervision of Mr. Rienzi Walton. 

In May, 1881, the main sewer, as it now exists from 
Carnac Bunder to Love Grove, was completed. The cost 
of this work amounted to five lakhs of rupees. 

Meanwhile, branch pipe-sewers had also been laid, con- 
necting with the main sewers at a cost of 2.*, lakhs. 

In 1885 the Queen’s Road sewer was completed at a cost 
of i£ lakhs of rupees, the Ripon Road sewer in 1886 at a 
cost of Rs. 60,000, and the Mint Road sewer at a cost of 
Rs.90,000 ; and in 1890 the pipe-sewers in Agripada were 
laid at a cost of one lakh. 
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House connections were also pushed forward in various 
districts, the Corporation spending fifteen lakhs of public 
money on these connections. 

In 1889 complaints were received of nuisance existing in 
Marine Lines — a part of the city principally occupied by the 
military — and the Government appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the matter. The Sanitary Commissioner to 
Government, who was one of the Committee, having made 
an adverse report on the sewerage of the city generally, the 
Corporation sought the advice of Mr. Baldwin Latham, 

M.I.C.E. 

Mr. Latham came to Bombay in 1890, and his visit was 
very successful, and resulted in the Corporation obtaining 
a useful report known as the “ Sanitation of Bombay.” He 
reported that the different sections of the main sewers were 
properly designed in regard to the population they were 
intended to serve, but that he found considerable silt in 
them, mostly due to the inefficiency of the pumping engines 
at Love Grove, which he condemned as worn out. He 
found that the pipe-sewers had been well laid, and pro- 
nounced the jointing equal to any he had seen elsewhere. 
He condemned the outfall at Love Grove, and showed the 
fallacy of the float experiments, and proved that an outfall 
at the Colaba point was the best. As, however, the main 
sewers had already been laid with a fall towards Love Grove, 
he recommended that all the sewage should first flow to 
Love Grove and be there pumped into a high-level, gravi- 
tating sewer and discharged at Colaba on the ebb-tide, 
and beyond the Prongs Lighthouse. 

The Corporation sent the report to Government to ascer- 
tain if they would allow an outfall at Colaba, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Latham. The Government appointed a 
Commission, who examined, among other witnesses, Mr. 
Latham, who admitted that if, for financial or other reasons, 
the outfall could not be placed at Colaba, the existing out- 
fall was the next best. The Commission reported that the 
cost of Mr. Latham’s proposals was prohibitive, and that. 
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as Love Grove was the second best site for an outfall, the 
Government declined to sanction the new proposal. 

In 1892 the author was appointed Drainage Engineer to 
the Corporation. 

In 1893, although a large amount of the island had been 
drained, there still remained several populous parts of the 
city where no drainage of a satisfactory kind existed. 
These districts were Colaba, Mazagon, Malabar Hill, 
Chinchpokli, Parel, and the northern part of the Island. 

Colaba was the first of these districts to engage attention. 
The discharge of sewage at different points into the harbour 
created an intolerable nuisance. It could not, however, 
owing to its configuration, be drained by gravitation, and 
some sectional system had therefore to be resorted to. It 
was at first proposed to lift the sewage at some point by 
direct pumping, but the Municipality failed to obtain any 
suitable sight for a pumping-station. After great discussion 
it was ultimately decided, in 1893, to drain the district on 
the Pneumatic System, and the works were designed and 
carried out at a cost of 8 lakhs of rupees. 

The drainage was completed in 1895, and house connec- 
tions were immediately taken in hand, not, on this occasion, 
at the cost of the Corporation, but of the owners them- 
selves, and completed in the following year. 

The Pneumatic System at Colaba gave such satisfaction 
that it was decided in 1S97 to extend it to other districts — 
viz., Mazagon, Parel, Chinchpokli, the Old Race Course, 
and Malabar Hill. 

It was considered more economical to provide at one 
station the air-compressing machinery required for all these 
districts than to construct separate installations. The Cor- 
poration therefore sanctioned, in 1897, the erection of the 
air-compressing machinery and the laying of air mains 
capable of dealing with the sewage of all the above districts 
at a cost of 8 lakhs. 

In the autumn of 1899 Mr* W. Santo Crimp, m.i.c.e., 
visited Bombay to advise on various drainage questions, 
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particularly that of the disposal of the surface-water and 
the discharge of sewage at the Love Grove outfall. For a 
long time loud complaints had been made regarding the 
sewage discharged at this place, the smell being perceptible,, 
particularly at the time of the ebb-tide, all along the western 
foreshore of the Malabar Hill. 

Mr. Santo Crimp caused a series of float observations to* 
be taken at the outfall, and the results showed that the 
sewage discharged on an ebb-tide was carried well down 
towards the coast in the direction of the Malabar Point. 
On the other hand, the flowing tide took the floats well out 
into the sea and up the coast. 

The following remedies were proposed by Mr. Santo 
Crimp : 

1. The extension of the present outfall into deeper 
water. 

2. Treating the sewage discharged during the first, 
four hours of the ebb-tide with electrolyzed sea-water. 

3. Treating the sewage discharged during the first 
four hours of the ebb-tide with permanganate of potash. 

4. An extension of the outfall sewer to Worli Point, 
discharging at that point all the- sewage during ebb- 
tide, and at the Love Grove outfall during the 
flowing tide. 

In 1900-1901 a further extension of the Pneumatic 
System was sanctioned for the districts of Chinchpokli and 
Parel. 

The cost of sewering these two districts was 9 lakhs, the- 
works being completed by the middle of 1903. 

There now remained the drainage of Malabar Hill, the 
Elphinstone and the Agripada Estates, and the north of the 
Island. 

These estates have been drained on the Pneumatic 
System, the compressed air being supplied from Love 
Grove. Each district has two ejector stations, with duplicate 
ejectors in each. 
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At Malabar Hill, the proposals were to deal with half the 
sewage on a biological system, to drain about a third of the 
district to the north on the Pneumatic System, and the re- 
mainder by low-level sewers and a small pumping plant. 

This work was all completed before the monsoon of 1906, 
and the total cost has amounted to 6^ lakhs of rupees. 

In 1906, the author having been appointed by the 
Egyptian Government to design a scheme for the drainage 
of the city of Cairo, his chief assistant, Mr. N. Maughan, 
m.i.c.e., became the Drainage Engineer to the Corporation. 

In 1910 the work of constructing the storm-water drains 
for the high lands of the city was undertaken with a view to 
prevent the storm- waters from these parts from flowing to 
the low lands and flooding them. The work extended over 
nearly four years, and the cost was 1 7 i lakhs of rupees. 

In 1913 the work of sewering the Elphinstone Reclama- 
tion District was taken in hand on the Pneumatic System, 
with an ejector station opposite the Prince’s Dock, con- 
taining three ejectors of 750 gallons each, and was com- 
pleted in 1914, the total expenditure being Rs. 2,17,000. 

During recent years it has been necessary to make large 
additions to the Love Grove pumping-station, as, with the 
hicreased quantity of sewage, it was found that the existing 
engines were not satisfactorily coping with it. 

The matter was carefully considered, and ultimately, 
under the advice of Mr. G. Midgley Taylor, m.i.c.e., it 
was decided to instal four beam engines with vertical 
plunger-pumps, each capable of pumping fifteen million 
gallons a day. 

It was also necessary to instal a dredging and screening 
plant to remove the detritus and silt from the sewage. The 
dredgers are in duplicate and of the bucket type, working 
on endless chains driven by electric motors, the sewage 
subsequently passing through coarse vertical screens and 
thence through sloping finer screens. On the latter are 
fixed electrically-driven rakes for lifting the materials 
caught on the screens, which are thence removed by an 
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endless belt to outside the house. The work was com- 
menced in the beginning of 1909 and was completed early 
in 1913, and has cost 17 lakhs of rupees. 

In connection with the new pumping plant, it has been 
decided to construct a low level outfall sewer, which is 
estimated to cost 25 lakhs of rupees. 

Recently, it having been decided to bring more water 
into the city, it has been necessary to duplicate the main 
sewer at a cost of 1 2 lakhs of rupees. 

In order to deal with the increased flow of sewage and 
the increasing flow from the monsoon rains, further exten- 
sions of pumping machinery are in contemplation, and a 
design has been submitted by Mr. G. Midgley Taylor 
which involves the erection of four electrically-driven, 
centrifugal pumps, each of which is designed to pump fifteen 
million gallons per diem. 

Regarding the sewerage of the north of the Island, it has 
been decided to erect a pumping-station to which all the 
sewage from the northern portion of the Island, east of the 
railways, will gravitate. The sewage, after being lifted at 
this pumping-station, will be discharged into the low level 
outfall sewer through a rising main. 

The drainage of the island of Bombay, with its 
population of one million, can now, both for sewage and 
surface-water, be considered to be practically complete. 
Commencing in 1879, it has taken nearly forty years to 
reach this point. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A meeting of the Kast India Association was held on Tuesday, June 19, 
1917, at 4 . 15 p.m., at Caxton Hall. Westminster, London, S.W., when 
a pajier written by C. Carkeet James, F.sq , entitled “ Forty Years* 
Sanitary Progress in Bombay,” was read, illustrated by lantern slides, by 
the Rev. T. Davis. The Rt. Hon. Loid Lamington, g.c.m.g., c. c.i.e., 
occupied the chair, and the following, amongst others, woiv present : 
Sir Mancherjee Al. Bhou naggree. Sir (diaries Aimstrong, Sir William 
Ovens Clark. Sir Herbert Holmuood, Mr. C. F. Buckland, c.t.e., Mr. 
T. H. S. Biddlllpll, C.I.E., (General Fvatt, Genet a 1 ('liamier, Mrs. Tucker, 
Mr. Kdrrmnd Russell, Mr. Fmanud, Mi. Patvaidhan, Mr. Phiilipowsky, 
Mr. V. F. Virnjee, Mr. J. Ah Tver, Mrs. Phillips, Mi. S. Amunuddin, 
Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. Crow, Mrs. Collis, Mr. K. I), Carolis, Mr. B. M. 
I-al, Airs. Bollanurd, Aliss Davis, Mr. Bakhle, MBs Andrews, Rev. W. 
fh'oadbent, Mrs. Kinneir-Tarte, Mr. it. R. Ambedkar, Syed Ali Manzar, 
Syed Krfan Ali, Mrs. A. A. Jackson, Mr. K. C. Blumdari, Air. H. M. 
Whitley, Mr, S. Haji, Air. Bernard Moore, Mrs. Bullcid, Mr. F. If. 
Brown, Dr. Durham, Mr. Dhunjibhoy, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. West, Air, 
and Mrs. James MacDonald, Mr. Dunrnn livine, Mr. Phipson, Miss 
Scatcherd, Mr. Sant Nihal Singh, Mrs. Fisher, Airs. Stafford, Mrs. 
Roberts, Mr. Hassan Ally, Mr. N. (\ Sen, Mr. Owen Dunn, Air. J. B. 
Pennington, Afr. W. Coldstream, Mr. K. Ismail, Mr. R. G. L/dani, Mr. 
A. Razzaq, Mr. Simpson, Mr. T. Cole, and Dr. J. Pollen, c.i.e., Hon. 
Secretary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, without any further delay, I 
will just say that Mr. Carkeet James, the uniter of the paper, is unable to 
be present with us 10-day owing to his being occupied in Government work 
elsewhere, and the Rev. Air. Davis, who has had a long acquaintance with 
Bombay, and who is a great friend of Mr. Carkeet James, has kindly 
undertaken to read the paper in connection with the Sanitary Progress of 
that great city. 

Rev. Mr. Davis : My lord, ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry Mr. 
Carkeet James is not here to-day, because 1 know it would have been a 
great pleasure to him to have read his own paper. Anyhow, it is quite 
a pleasure for me to read it for him. 

The paper was then read. 
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The .Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Pollen has been good 
enough to ask me to say a few words about this paper. First of all, we 
have dealt with the sanitation of that great city of Bombay. I do not 
know how it ranks in number of population amongst the great cities of the 
Empire, but I am told second. I was at a function lately in Glasgow, 
when that city claimed that distinction. At all events, it has a gigantic 
population, and it is situated, as you will see from the old map, upon 
what was partly the sea, and you will understand from that how very 
difficult it was to have any great sewerage system capable of dealing with 
its vast number of people. As you will have heard from this paper, the 
matter was very serious in 1853, so that it has been half a century before 
perfection has been reached as regards this great problem of sanitation. I 
gathered, however, as far as one could make out from the paper, that the 
present system is all wrong ! Tt says on page 2 : “ Mr. Ormiston was of 
opinion that Colaba was the best point for the discharge of the sewage (a 
view that is now very generally accepted as correct)/* whereas I under- 
stand the discharge now is entirely from the Love Grove Pumping Station, 
so that, however excellent the system is now, it is obviously on the wrong 
tack, according to Mr. Carkeet James' opinion. However, the end is very 
satisfactory, when he tells us that now the drainage of Bombay can be 
considered to be practically complete ; and when we reflect how a few 
years ago the city of Bombay was terribly devastated by plague, one 
realizes how very satisfactory it is to have a system of sanitation which 
will in a great degree help to combat ravages of that description, and we 
are thankful to the engineers for that, and it is hoped that the system will 
be satisfactory, and that it will not require any remodelling for some time 
to come. On the last page of the paper 1 find a statement that Mr. 
Midgley Taylor has designed pumping machinery for four electrically 
driven pumps, each of which is designed to pump 15,000,000 gallons 
per day. That sounds a very large amount of liquid matter to have to 
deal with, but what is interesting is that the pumps are electrically driven, 
and I can only assume that that is possible owing to the great electric 
power system which has been installed for Bombay City, and which is, I 
believe, second to none in the world. Therefore it is satisfactory to think 
that Bombay City can now be considered to rank certainly first amongst 
the cities of our Empire, and to justify its proud title of “ Urbs Prima in 
Indis.” 

In conclusion, I would like to say that Mr. Owen Dunn, who is very 
conversant with the problems connected with Bombay, had unfortunately 
to leave early this afternoon on important Government work, but he has 
left us some notes with regard to the paper, which our Secretary will read 
to you now. 

The Hon. Secretary : My lord, ladies and gentlemen, I have first of 
all a letter from Mr. Carkeet James himself, in which he says : 

“ My Dear Pollen, — My uncle tells me you called yesterday and 5 
asked for some photos of the Tansa Dam, with which I had a considerable 
hand in building. I am sorry that I have only faded photos, which would 
not be of much use. 
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“ I regret very much that I shall not lx; with you this afternoon, but I 
have urgent national work. However, you and the Rev. Mr. Davis will, I 
am sure, do better in every way than I could have done, and the beautiful 
slides of Bombay which will be exhibited must be most interesting to the 
Association. My uncle, Mr. Miehell Whitley, will be present and will 
help in any engineering question that may be raised. — Kind regards, yours 
sincerely, C. Carkeet James." 

Then I have another letter, from Mr. Owen Dunn, in which he sends 
me these remarks, which he would have himself made had he been present 
to hear the paper read, and asking me to read them to the meeting, whi< h 
I now do with his lordship’s permission. Mr. Owen Dunn’s remarks are 
as follows : 

Remarks front Mr. G. Oiven Dunn on Mr. Carkeet James's Paper. 

I should like, in the first place, to suggest a slight modification of Mr. 
James’s statement concerning the completion of the house connections at 
Colaba. As many present will know, the British Requirements, the 
Artillery, the Embarkation Depot, the. Military Hospital, and other ser- 
yices, are stationed at Colaba, and I believe l am correct in saying that 
for a long time after the completion ot the “ pneumatic ’’ system there, 
the Militaiy Department refused to find the money for connecting these 
establishments with the drainage system, but continued the teirible 
nuisance of the hand-removal system with its attendant fleet of “ iron- 
clads ■” (as we used to call them) which poisoned the. still, heavy air along 
the whole route of the procession to the Matthew Road Depot, and to 
encounter which on returning from dining on Malabar Hill was a standing, 

X should say a moving, terror. No doubt matters are very different now, 
but there are some things which, when once experienced, are never for- 
gotten, and as lat as I am concerned this is one of them. 

As regards the paper itself, chough it provides a basis for discussion, 
which is one of the objects of the papers read before this Assoc iation, 1 
frankly confess that I am disappointed with it. It is no doubt of interest 
as a brief historical resume of the progress in Bombay from a mule open 
main dtain, which dwellers in that city much less than forty years ago 
were not allowed to forget, to a practically complete system of under- 
ground disposal, although, until house connections on the water-carriage 
system are universal, Lho nuisance of the hand -removal and depot 
system in many areas will remain a blot on the sanitary administiation of 
“ Urbs Prima in Indis ’’ — the second largest city in the British Empire 
(though Calcutta may think otherwise). 

The Author has, in my opinion, missed a great opportunity. In the- 
fourteen years during which he had these extensive and important works 
in hand there must have been many incidents of interest worthy of record, 
of difficulties overcome, of discoveries, archaeological, geological, ethno- 
logical, of revelations in the psychology of the people, of accidents tragic 
and humorous, for- an engineer — even a Sanitary Engineer — can laugh on 
occasion; and it would have been interesting to hear something of the- 
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peculiarities of Oriental Drainage — which is the title of a valuable pro- 
fessional work by the author — such as the effect of the high temperature, 
the humid atmosphere, and of excessive seasonal rainfall, and the measures 
necessary in consequence to effect specially rapid disposal. Then these 
are the arguments which were used — and are still used, be it noted — by 
certain worthy members of the Corporation against these new-fangled 
Western ideas and in favour of open drains, where you could know where 
you were — as you undoubtedly would 1 Again, to a lay audience, it would 
not be without interest, I am sure, to hear why storm waters should be 
kept separate from sewerage and sullage, and what the il pneumatic M 
system is, and how it works when the contours do not allow of a gravita- 
tion system. 

1 must apologize for these criticisms, but knowing the author as 1 do, I 
know his great abilities and his wide experience as well, by the way, as 
his passion for old china and his appreciation of a good story ; and I am 
sorry he has not taken advantage of this opportunity to ('over the dry 
bones of bis historical record with the flesh and blood of anecdote and 
incident. 

My own connection with the drainage system of Bombay has been of 
an indirect nature. 'The new streets and the freshly developed areas of 
the Improvement 'Trust had, of course, to be sewered to the satisfaction 
of the Drainage Engineer to lit in with the general system, but the 'Trust 
Engineers rather than the Chairman of the Board was the Department in 
close touch with all this. 1 remember mostly the heart breaking tearing up 
of a beautiful new load to make junctions and house connections, and then, 
when the wounds were just healing, the (ias Company would come along 
and pull up another part of it, and no sooner had they filled in their bit, 
leaving an ugly mound along the whole length, than the Electric Light 
people had a go at it, and pulled up a fresh strip ! I remember also how 
the footpaths would be blocked by drainage materials of all kinds, and I 
have a very distinct recollection of a pen mptory order from the 
Municipality to fix gutters and down-water pipes to connect with the 
storm-water drain, to a blex'k of insanitary houses just acquired by the 
Trust for demolition, and whic h for forty years or so had been allowed 
without protest to pour waterspouts from their eaves on to the roadway. 
We felt rather injured about that ; we felt we had a grievance, and — we 
took no notice of it ! 

The drainage system of Bombay as it now exists is no doubt now fixed, 
for the next generation at least, but it is greatly to be deplored that the 
western face of the island to the north of the Hornby Vellard, which would 
otherwise be an ideal residential area, rivalling the most part of Malabar 
Hill, has been entirely spoiled for the purpose by the position of the 
pumping station and outfall. I should like to have seen the sewage 
pumped away out of the island to a large sewage farm near Coorla, 
whence the purified effluent could have been led to the head of the har- 
bour. But engineers, like doctors, differ, and finance has a nasty habit 
of interfering, so I suppose Bombay must be content to improve its exist- 
ing arrangements as far as can be clone, and there is no doubt that the 
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progress made, especially in the last twenty five years, has tended very 
greatly to the improvement in the health and comfort of the city, and 
Mr. James may justly feel great satisfaction in having had so large a 
share in it. 

Surgeon -Genera I Evatt said he fully agreed with the remarks con- 
tained in the letter which had just been read, but it struck him as a great 
pity the health effects on the population could not have been shown in 
some way — its relation to the cholera and the bad fevers and plague, whirl* 
would have made the paper, he thought, more interesting. He remem- 
bered, as a young soldier serving with his regiment in India, a story which 
was well worth telling. Some troops had come out from England and 
were dumped on the pier at Bombay ; the General Officer Commanding at 
Bombay formed up the regiment and welcomed them to India, and spoke 
of its attractions, and warned them al>out c ertain health dangets. The 
whirligig of time went round, however, and ten years passed by, and 
again, as Commander-in-Chief, the same officer addressed the regiment, 
telling them he had seen them ten years ago as boys, as it were, and saw 
them then again as splendid men. The question to be asked was : How 
many of the men heard the two speeches? Only three men ! That wa^ 
before the days of engineers and doctors undertaking sanitary reforms. 
It would have been interesting to have heard what the effects of drainage 
were on the old sicknesses which prevailed in Bombay. The lecture had 
been very interesting and instructive. 

Mr. James McDonald said that he did not think anyone present had 
less right with regard to engineering matters to put in a word, but he could 
claim to appear as a witness, having enjoyed the sanitation of Bombay 
from the year 1867 to 1913 (Hear, hear), and having nothing to com- 
plain of, except the want of government sometimes (a want that was- 
keenly felt) of money to carry out the schemes which at the time were 
thought to be advisable. He will knew the difficulties that were felt, 
and he fully sympathized with the engineers, who had got some splendid 
plans but could not get them carried out owing to lack of funds. That,, 
of course, was always a difficulty. The Government was always glad 
to help when it could, as far as it could, but it should have been the right 
of the citizens to have given much more freely than they did for the pur- 
pose of carrying out those great and useful improvements. He did not 
think there was a town or city anywhere which had had greater difficulties 
to contend with than Bombay, nor did he know of any other town which 
was cleaner and more carefully looked after in the way of sanitation than 
Bombay at the present day. (Hear, hear.) He spoke only of what he 
knew, and that he did know. 

It was not his province to interfere with engineering matters, except 
that, like others, when he first landed in Bombay, he attempted to make 
a sum in his own mind, when travelling from one part of the town to 
another, of how many different smells he noticed. He found it too heavy 
a task for him, and he had to drop the calculation before he was more- 
than half-way through. 
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With regard to mosquitoes, he had learned that much could be done to 
cure them. Those people in Bombay who really took an interest in such 
matters worked very hard, but there was always the difficulty of finding 
the means for the purpose of clearing out the mosquitos during the par- 
ticular season of the year when they were most common. In the district 
of which he had charge excellent means w r ere put into force of trying to 
get rid of them, and he was sure that now if anyone were to go to Bombay 
he did not think they could find a cleaner or a healthier town anywhere — 
not even London ! (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Mr. Davis : It is now my intention to throw on the screen 
with some rapidity a number of pictures which are reminders that Bombay 
is really a beautiful city, with a beautiful harbour — and I may say that 
even man is not vile there. 

(A number of lantern slides were then exhibited, and very interestingly 
described in some detail by the Rev. Mr. Davis.) 

The Chairman : We shall be glad to hear any engineers on the subject 
of the paper if they care to give us their views. Perhaps Mr. Russell, of 
the United States, may wish to say a few words. 

Mr. Russell : I am afraid engineering is not one of my subjects, but I 
should like to say 1 have greatly enjoyed myself here this afternoon. 

Mr. J .UPTON said that when he left Bombay about two years ago he 
formed a most favourable impression of the town as far as one could get 
to know it. 

With regard to the pneumatic system of drainage in use, it was probably 
the system invented by Tsaac Shone, the well-known engineer, which acted 
by means of compressed-air pipes going along the. side 1 , of the drain, with 
a self-acting pump to lift the sewage to a higher level ; it would be lifted 
up 6 feet, perhaps, and then you would have another 6-fool lift some 
distance along, and you go another mile, or. whatever the distance may 
be, and so on with a series of self-acting lifts raising the sewage. When 
they got to the seashore, by means of air-pressure the sewage was forced 
out right into the sea with a heavy rush. One great advantage of that 
scheme was that they were enabled to use sewage pipes of a narrower 
diameter than they could if they had to trust to a very low gradient of the 
sewer. That also enabled them to sweep the pipes cleaner than if they 
had large pipes with a very slow velocity. 

When in India he had had the good fortune to converse with some of 
the medical men whose special business it was to try and reduce the 
malaria resulting from mosquitoes. One difficulty they had in Bombay 
in reducing the mosquitoes was that they could not find out where they 
came from, but ultimately they found by investigation that there was a 
new kind of mosquito which found a place to live in in the wells belonging 
to many landowners, coming out at night to worry the people, and to 
convey malaria from one to the other. When this was discovered they 
had then great difficulty with the owners of the wells, but they at last 
succeeded in getting those owners to agree to their wells being covered up, 
since they were no longer required, there being a good supply of water. 
That source of trouble had now been removed, and great improvement 
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had since taken place in the health of Bombay, especially with regard 
to malaria. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Mr. Miciiell Whitley remarked that he would say a few words with 
regard to the pneumatic system largely adopted in Bombay. 

One of the great advantages of this system was its automatic working,’ 
cases having been known where ejectors have run for months without 
requiring attention, a matter of importance where skilled labour is diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

The system lias been adopted very largely, there being now about 500 
installations in various parts of the world. 

When it was in its infancy the efficiency was rather low ; he thought he 
was correct in stating that the efficiency of the first installation at Bombay 
was about 20 to 25 per cent., whereas in some ejectors lie had put in a 
few years ago it had risen to 33 per cent., and in those which the author 
of the paper had recently adopted at Cairo the official trials gave 
38' 7 per cent. — a vciy salisfactoi y progress. 

Sir Manchekjee Bhownaggree, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Lord Laminglon for having presided at their ipeeting, said their Chair- 
man had specially come all the way from Scotland Ire mi his military 
duties, and been with them presiding over their annual meeting, and 
a ft cr wards over the lecture. They could easily understand from that how 
deep an interest he took in the affairs and ac tivities of the Last India 
Association. His piesiding over the lecture 1 that afternoon had a special 
significance in the fact that during the five years 7 eventful rule of his 
lordship in Bombay he tmk great interest in, and was identified with 
many of, those woiks they had just been hearing about in the paper to 
which they had listened. He agieed with Mr. Owen Dunn in his feeling 
of disappointment that in the paper there* wire not more of those, local 
anecdotes and descriptive stories of the growth of Bombay which might 
have made it more attractive; but it was likely the Lecturer was a very 
mode.st man, and so perhaps he the aght it best not to dilate* on incidents in 
which he played a prominent part, but go straight on with his job and 
steer clear of anything beyond the bare history of his subject. He had 
done it veiy well, and the account he had given them of the growth of 
Bombay in the last forty years was a line tale of the achievements of both 
the engineering and medical sciences, and generally speaking of those 
methods of progress which Biitish rule had* made* possible in India. 
Knowing Bombay well, he had always felt that a large pail of that 
beautiful island had been spoiled by the sewage coming out at Love drove; 
and having been over that tract of land for many years in his younger 
days, he had had a fair experience of the smells emitted by that arrange- 
ment. He could never understand why the sewage had been brought out 
just at that side of Bombay where the sunset was always most glorious, 
where the breezes from the western ocean were most exhilarating and 
refreshing after a hot day, thus making the most beautiful part of the 
island absolutely useless. Not being an expert, he had never ventured to 
offer any criticism on the point, but Mr. Owen Dunn in his remarks had 
expressed somewhat similar view's, and therefore he thought he might 
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now justifiably give vent to the annoyance which he had been feeling all 
his life on that point. Their Chairman had added to the interest of the 
paper by the instructive remarks he had made on it, and he had put them 
under a deep obligation by presiding over the meeting. He called on 
them to express their agreement with the vote of thanks by acclamation. 

(The vote of thanks was put to the meeting and carried by acclamation.) 

The Chairman, in reply, said he had to thank Sir Mancherjee for his 
very kind remarks. It was quite true he took a great interest in the affairs 
of the Association, and as this was the Jubilee Annual Meeting, he was 
glad to be present on such a notable occasion, and also to have the 
pleasure of hearing a paper on Bombay, for which he still had a great 
feeling of affection, and an intense admiration for its beauties- The 
paper dealt with matters of extreme importance to the life, health, and 
charm of Bombay, so that he had been very desirous of being present. 

In conclusion, it only remained for him to thank them all very much for 
the kind way in which the)f had received him, and he assured them it 
was a great pleasure to !,)im to be present ; therefore he did not deserve 
any gratitude, as he h&d only done what was the promptings of his own 
heart. (Hear, hear ) ^ 

The Hon. Secretary said that he wished to express on behalf of the 
Association their sense of obligation to the Rev. Mr. Davis for the admir- 
able views he had shown them, and for the splendid way in which he had 
assisted in the reading of the lecture. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

(The proceedings then terminated.) 
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THE ATTEMPT TO POISON T^ABUR PADSHAH 

By H. Beveridge 

The attempt was made on Friday, December 21, 1526, 
which was almost exactly nine months after Babur had won 
the decisive battle of Panipat. The chief culprit was a 
widowed lady, the mother of Ibrahim Lodi, the Afghan 
. King of Agra and Delhi. She was commonly known by 
the name of Bava or Bua, which means in Hindustani 
paternal aunt and also sister, and it is by this term that 
Babur writes of her. In the paraphrase of the “ Memoirs ” 
which was composed by Babur’s Secretary, Shaikh Zain 
Khaft, she is spoken of as an old woman (. Zal ). Babur 
seems to have treated her with consideration, for he assigned 
her an estate (fictrgana) yielding a revenue of seven lakhs. 
Probably these lakhs were of a copper coin, and were worth 
about ^200 a year. He had also provided for her house- 
hold ; and though she had been turned out of her house in 
the Agra Fort, she was given a residence two miles farther 
down the river, and was allowed to take her goods and 
v chattels there. But she had been too deeply grieved and 
injured to be softened by acts of kindness. In the rhetorical 
language of Shaikh Zain, “ the fire in the chafing-dish of 
her heart was too hot to be quenched by the cooling waters 
of the Padshah’s kindness.” Babur had defeated and slain 
her son, and had ruined the Afghan dynasty. She also had 
to protect the interests of her grandchild, the son of 
VOL. xii. * u 
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Ibrahim. She heard, that Babur had taken a fancy to try 
Hindustani dishes, and this suggested to her a means of 
revenge. On this point, Babur tells us that as he had never 
tasted Indian cookery, he, two or three months before the 
attempt on his life, sent for Ibrahim’s cooks. There were 
fifty or sixty of them, and out of these he selected four, and 
placed them in his own kitchen. He thought that this, 
was a safe enough thing to do, as he had his own stewards 
or tasters to superintend the cooks. Bava now sent a 
maidservant to Etawah to summon one of her son’s tasters 
(chashmgTr) named Ahmad. As Babur tells us, ckashnTglr 
was the equivalent / ^n Hindustani of the TurkI word 
bakawal. Ahmad, came, and received from Bava, through 
a maidservant, a packet of poison weighing one tolah , or 
about half an ounce. It was wrapped up in square-folded 
paper, and his instructions were to get the four Hindustani 
cooks, or one of them, to put the poison into the Emperor’s 
food. Fearing that Ahmad might not have carried out her 
orders, Bava sent another maidservant to make inquiries. 
It was found that Ahmad had done as he was directed, and 
that he had promised the four cooks, or one of them, that, 
each would be rewarded with a pargana if they succeeded 
in putting the poison into the food. But it was found im- 
possible to put the poison into the food while it was 
cooking, for Babur’s own tasters had been strictly charged 
by him to watch the Hindustanis. The tasters did their 
duty and tasted the food while the cooking was going on, 
but were negligent while it was being served up. So when 
a portion *of the food was being put upon a porcelain dish, 
the cooks, or the one who was specially in charge, placed' 
the poison on the top of some thin slices of bread in the 
dish. But he was so agitated — in Babur’s phrase, his. 
hands were as clumsy as if they were feet — that more than 
half of the contents of the packet fell into the fireplace. 
The food consisted mainly of hare, and carrots, and smoked 
or dried meat, and over these comestibles, or some of 
them, the cook poured melted butter (ghi ?). Babur ate 
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plentifully of the hare and the carrots, and hadf only taken 
a mouthful or two of the poisoned part of the food when he 
felt nausea and had to leave the table. On going to the* 
privy he vomited, and for a while he was very ill. Next 
morning some pages who had eaten of the food fell ill, and 
were for some time in danger, and a dog, who was given 
some of Babur’s vomit, became drowsy, and did not stir, 
though stones were flung at him and a commotion made 
around him. Eventually he too recovered. The cooks 
were arrested and put to the torture, and then confessed 
what they had done. The chashnTglr , no doubt Ahmad, 
was put to a lingering death by being lopped to pieces, 
somewhat as Priam’s son Deiphobus was hacked by 
Ulysses and Menelaus, and the cook who was most guilty 
was flayed alive. Two women were also put to death, one 
being trampled under the foot of an elephant and another 
being shot. It is not clear whether these women were the 
slaves whom Bava had sent to Ahmad, or were cooks. 
Probably they were the go-betweens, for we do not hear 
that women were employed in Oriental kitchens. Babur 
recovered, partly because he vomited, and partly on account 
of the antidote he used. This consisted of an infusion con- 
taining Lemnian earth ( terra sigillata') and theriak fariiqt. 
Theriak is a word derived from the Greek, and is the origin 
of the innocent term “ treacle !” It was, apparently, ob- 
tained from venomous reptiles, and was regarded as an 
antidote on the principle of similia similibus curantur. 
Bava was seized and deprived of all her property, and 
eventually was sent off to Afghanistan, but on the way she 
drowned herself in the Indus. Babur says that the grand- 
child was sent off to Kabul to Kamrdn (his son), but 
according to Shaikh Zain Kamrdn happened to be then in 
Agra on a visit to his father, and the grandchild was made 
over to him as he was returning to Afghanistan. 

Four days after the occurrence, Babur sent an account of 
the poisoning to Kabul, presumably chiefly for the informa- 
tion of his favourite wife Mahim Begam. The letter was 
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in Turki, is included in the “ Memoirs,” and is the chief 
source of our information about the affair. But it was 
probably written hurriedly, and before he had quite re- 
covered, and is not as full or as clear as might be wished. 
It occurs in the two Turki MSS. of his “ Memoirs,” and 
also in two at least of the Persian translations of the 
“ Memoirs,” and is followed there by Persian translations. 
It is also given in Turki in Shaikh Zain’s paraphrase. 
Shaikh Zain adds that Bava was treated like Abu Jahl’s 
wife, and dragged along with a rope of palm-fibre round 
her. This is an allusion to Chapter III. of the Qoran, 
where we are told that Abu Jahl, who was Muhommed’s 
uncle, shall go down to hell, “ and his wife also, bearing 
wood and having on her neck a cord of twisted fibres of a 
palm-tree.” Probably, Shaikh Zain’s statement is only 
rhetoric, and does not mean that Bava was actually treated 
with such barbarity. 

It is curious how little is said about the attempted poison- 
ing in the contemporary historians. Abu Fazl dismisses 
the subject in two or three lines, and Ferishta is almost as 
brief. Nizam-ud-din does not mention it. Perhaps Abu 
Fazl had not the Persian translations of Babur’s letter 
before him when he was writing the notice of Babur’s reign, 
and, presumably, he could not read Shaikh Zain’s Turki 
copy of the letter. 
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WHAT A RUSSIAN LANDLORD CAN DO 
By Olga Novikoff 

The following is an account of the work of a Russian 
landed proprietor whose memory still lives among all 
those who knew him, and throws a light on conditions in 
a village situated in the Government of Tambov. The 
opinions of the villagers themselves are herein expressed, 
as voiced by their executive committee. 

General Meeting of the Executive Committee at 
Novo-Alexandrovka, now called Novikovo : 

“ I will begin my report by quoting the words of our 
beloved benefactor Alexander Novikoff, who, in the year 
1892, wrote as follows: 4 Whichever side of village life I 
touch, the same need invariably confronts me — more light, 
more light, away with darkness ! Alas ! the light lingers 
long on the way, the darkness grows ever gloomier and 
more unbearable for our suffering, starving villagers.’ 

“It is only since recent years that I have devoted all my 
energies in the capacity of landed proprietor to the interests 
of my schools. I have fulfilled, at various periods, the 
duties of Marshal of the Nobility, chief of the zemstvo, 
President of the Board of Education, member of the local 
diocesan council, and I have, in addition, founded, built, 
and organized numerous Board and Church schools. And 
now, as I look back upon all my activities during what the 
world would cali the best years of my life, I see clearly 
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that my only good work is to be found in the schools and 
all that is connected with them. My dear, dear schools I 
The torch they have kindled is not, forsooth, a brilliant dr 
dazzling one ; but their little light burns bravely, and they 
do what good they can. God grant that the time may 
soon come for much wider activities. The foundations 
are laid, and to build on will not be so difficult. It is sad, 
indeed, that we workers will die without seeing the full 
glory of that light for whose attainment we have given 
all our strength. Y es, all that is sad ; but we take 
courage from our faith in the usefulness of our work. 
However dark and stifling may be the atmosphere of this 
moment, the time will undoubtedly come when the fresh 
air and sunshine of culture will revive and transform our 
helpless, downtrodden Russian peasant ; and then he will 
arise and astonish the world with his boundless supply of 
love and charity, now so systematically suppressed by 
lies and Phariseeisrn.”* 

To-day it would be unpardonable to forget the writer 
of the foregoing words, that enlightened, fervent, liberty- 
loving patriot, our fellow-countryman Alexander Ivanovitch 
Novikoff, who, in the darkest days of the past, believed in the 
brighter future of our dear land, and struggled against the 
gloom, sparing neither means nor health and strength. It is 
true, alas ! that he is no longer among us. His strength 
failed him before he had carried his glowing torch into the 
dawn of our dazzling day of liberty ; but, like a true knight, 
he carried it nobly to the very brink of his grave, and left it 
as a legacy to his successors, when he passed away on the 
24th of January, 1913. The sparks of this torch ha vejnever 
been extinguished, but have conquered the shadows, have 
burst into a flame that illumines his grave and ourselves, 
and speaks to us of him. His soul lives in his good works, 
not only in our village, but on the cold Finnish shores, in 
Petrograd (where his writings are published), and in the 
regions of the burning Kolchida (Baku) where there is a 
* “ Memoirs of a Village School,” published 1902. 
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street named after him. His services to his country will 
•find their place in history, while his good works in our 
village are ever before us, and are inscribed as follows in 
our local reports : 

“On the 30th of August, 1892, a new parish church 
was opened and blessed, by which our village becomes a 
self-supporting, independent parish. The donor of the 
church is our local landowner and benefactor, A. I. 
Novikoff, this beautiful shrine having been erected entirely 
at his cost and under his supervision. The building was 
commenced on the 2nd of May, 1891, and, together with 
the painting of the Ikonostass, has cost 65,000 roubles 
(*£6,500). Mr. Novikoff has also built, at the cost of 8,000 
roubles, two large stone houses for the parish, and has 
made a free gift to the parishioners of 114 dessiatius of 
ground (about 300 acres). 

“In 1890 he founded and opened in our village his first 
school for forty boys, one of the earliest teachers in which 
was one of our local, self-educated peasants- — Ivamoroff. In 
1891 Mr. Novikoff opened two parish church schools, one of 
which was at first housed in his own home, and later trans- 
ferred into a new building, erected opposite the church, 
and including a special branch for painting. The expenses 
and salaries of the entire staff of these schools were paid by 
our benefactor. 

“ Among the pupils preference was given to orphans and 
children of very poolr parents, who, in their turn, were in 
many cases kept entirely by his generosity. In 1894 
Mr. Novikoff built two more stone houses, one to accommo- 
date the school-teachers, the other a hospital. On the 
20th of April, 1898, the foundation-stone was laid of our 
large St. John’s Seminary for church teachers, towards 
the building of which Mr. Novikoff again gave 17,000 
roubles (,£1,700) ; and later he added 1,000 roubles (£100) 
more, for the installation of a laboratory in this college. 
The origihal boys’ school was turned into a secondary one 
for girls, and afterwards, for purposes of practical agrarian 
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studies, Alexander Ivanovitcb made over to this school 
14 dessiatius (about 42 acres) of ground, also 12 dessiatius 
(about 36 acres) to the boys’ establishment. The latter 
provided accommodation for 230 youths, mostly boarders, 
maintained at the expense of the founder.”* 

All the above-mentioned schools continue still, after the 
death of their founder, to benefit the inhabitants of our 
.parish both morally and materially. But the public 
services of our benefactor by no means end there. In his 
capacity as chief of the local zemstvo, he spared no pains 
always to ensure the best interests of his peasants. In his 
own words he “ struggled against the drink problem, intro- 
duced order in the parish administration, and insisted on 
the election of the most deserving and capable parishioners 
for all local duties.” Large-hearted idealist that he was, 
he remained always, in public as in private, an enthusiastic 
worker for the good, to which fact his influence over our 
people and his achievements in our midst bear striking 
testimony. Having given up his land to the railway that 
was being planned through our regions, he paid 3,000 
roubles for the building near our village of a small station, 
having successfully insisted, on the passing of the line at 
that point. The station was called “ Novikoff” in his 
honour. 

In 1890 there was a famine. The indefatigable Mr. 
Novikoff immediately set to work, establishing public free 
meals, and providing food for the starving cattle. A sum of 
.£2,000, collected among generous friends and helpers in 
England, helped largely to tide over the difficulties of that 
trying year. 

In 1891 our population was visited by the scourge of 
cholera. Thanks to the energy and care of Mr. Novikoff, 
this parish was fully provided with doctors and medica- 
ments and all possible sanitary measures, the result being 
that innumerable lives were saved. In 1892 a great fire 
ravaged the neighbourhood. Again the generosity that 
* Tamboff Diocesan News, February 8, 1913. 
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never failed us stepped in : Mr. Novikoff rebuilt most of 
the houses that had been burnt down, replacing stone 
buildings for the .old wooden ones, and in other cases 
making good all losses with money. 

It is impossible to recall and enumerate all the good 
works of this public benefactor in connection with our 
parish and our people. One thing only can be said, to 
include everything : there existed no need, no sorrow, no- 
trouble to which Alexander Ivanovitch did not lend a 
sympathetic ear and hold out a helping hand. Did a 
peasant want to provide for his son, to marry his daughter,, 
to build a house, to buy a horse or a cow ; did he need 
bread, coal, food for his cattle ? There was always the 
“ Squire ” to be appealed to. And never was the appeal 
known to have been made in vain. The proofs of all this 
confront one very clearly in the fact that on the death of 
this landowner no trace remained of his former estate of 
1,000 dessiatius (3,000 acres), while the benefactor himself, 
during the last years of his life derived his sole income 
from his literary work. In his “ Memoirs of a Village 
School,” Mr. Novikoff wrote : “ Let us hope that in the 
not far distant future public opinion will write a new page 
for Russia, the page of her liberation from illiteracy. To 
write but a few words on ihis page is already in itself a 
merit.” 

To these sincere and weighty words we can now reply : 
“ Your hope, great spirit, has become a reality, and your 
good deeds will never be forgotten. May your soul rest 
in peace.” 

In conclusion, I propose to the committee to rename 
our village, that it be known in future as “ Novikovo.” - 
The necessary legal formalities will be immediately 
arranged. 



RUSSIAN AND ENGLISH IDEAS ABOUT 

DUELLING 


By Baron A. Hkyking, d.c.l. 

The other day I received a letter from Madame Olga Novikoff tell- 
ing me that in her last publication, “ Russian Memories,” she had men- 
tioned that her late brother, General Alexander lvireef, has inspired 
the publication of the Russian General Staff about duelling - in 
the Russian Army. I have read Madame Novikoff’s interesting 
book, and know that General Kireef took a conspicuous part in 
the regulation of duelling amongst the officers of the Russian Army, 
I possess also a voluminous publication of General Mikoulin giving 
all possible details about the rules to be observed in duelling. 
However, in this lecture I am not so much concerned about the 
details as about the principle of duelling itself. 1 cannot help think- 
ing that the revolution in Russia, which has brought about great 
changes of a democratic and radical character in the social stand- 
ing of the soldiers with their officers, must also affect what was 
considered a privilege of the latter — viz., duelling. From the demo- 
cratic point of view of equality in honour there is no plausible 
reason why duels should be confined to officers only. But if on 
account of equality of rights the privilege of duelling must be 
•extended to the privates of the army, this would at the same time 
entail a rcductio ad absurdum of the whole institution of duelling. 
The revolution may therefore revolutionize also the existing regula- 
tions about duelling of officers of the Russian Army. But even 
a greater influence upon the practice will probably be exercised by 
•the close, friendly relations which very happily unite Great Britain 
and Russia. There seems no more fruitful aspect of these friendly 
relations than in a co-ordination of the English and Russian point 
of view upon the duel honoris causa. 

It is a strange coincidence that it was approximately at the same 
time that England suppressed duelling and Russia introduced it, 
for very different, if not diametrically opposed reasons. This institu- 
tion existed in England for centuries as a relic of feudal times, until 
•civic progress and the dictates of reason prevailed against it. On the 
contrary, Russia, who was not labouring under the same historical 
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conditions as England, and had hitherto not believed in duelling, 
.adopted it in her somewhat indiscriminate imitation of Continental 
Western methods. The present-day social influence of England 
upon Russia may now produce a fundamental change in the aspect 
of duelling in that country, as a result of the foreign, not Russian; 
origin of the practice, and the desire to follow the lead of 
England in this matter. 

There is perhaps no civilized country in the world which has more 
reason to reconsider its views on duelling than Russia, who has 
had the great misfortune to lose through it two of her most gifted 
poetical geniuses, Pushkin and Lcrmontoff. And since Russia has, 
thanks to the revolution, shown her intention of becoming an 
up-to-date country, she is doubly interested in shaking off the old 
fetters of the ancient regime, and amongst them the medieval prac- 
tice of duelling. 

One of the most interesting and convincing proofs of biological 
.change and evolution is shown in the rudimentary organs contained 
in the bodies of living beings. These organs have now no func- 
tional value, and often bring about obstruction, disease, and even 
death. They are the remnants of a previous form of existence, and 
though they were of importance and necessity then, they have, under 
present conditions of life, lost their utility and reason for existence. 
Science has recognized the desirability of removing such organs, as, 
for instance, the appendix, which is a constant danger to the life of 
the individual. 

As in the case of the individual, so with human communities. 
There, owing to a conservatism which tends to interfere with the 
capacity for adaptation, coupled with a mental backwardness which 
docs not sufficiently realize the change in the conditions of social 
life, we see the survival of customs, habits, and rules, which have 
long ago lost their significance and necessity, and arc an encum- 
brance and danger to society. This applies particularly to duelling, 
which is still in vogue on the Continent, but has been recognized 
as an exploded method of settling disputes which lias no place what- 
soever in modern civilized society. 

The War has in so many ways brought about enlightenment and 
progress that we may suppose that it will also exercise an influence 
upon the custom of resorting to the duel. Russian public opinion 
has now expressed itself openly in favour of English methods of 
education, English customs and habits, and the question is whether 
British influence, which is at present felt so strongly in Russia, will 
also make itself felt as regards the practice of duelling. 

The English point of view is not only in harmony with the exist- 
ing law, which in all civilized countries considers duelling to be a 
punishable offence, but it is also in full consonance with the stage of 
civilization.which we have reached, and which cannot in any way be 
regarded as inferior to that of ancient Greece and Rome. To the 
Greeks and Romans duelling was unheard of, for the simple reason 
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that the idea of citizenship prevailed so much over considerations 
of a purely personal nature that the possibility of avoiding the law 
by a personal vindication of one’s honour was unthinkable. And 
this is exactly the way in which all the Anglo-Saxon world, the 
British Empire and the United States of America, treat this 
question at present. 

An Englishman appreciates honour, but his idea of it is bound up 
with the idea of citizenship. An Englishman leaves it to the law 
and to public opinion to vindicate his honour, because he recognizes 
the law and public opinion as paramount under all circumstances, 
just as it was in the days of the Creeks and Romans. He does not 
admit personal interference. If anyone has been slandered and his 
good reputation injured, he knows that his best course is to bring' 
the matter before the law-courts, where he will receive satisfaction 
by a judgment which will be publicly recognized. If he has suf- 
fered through ill-treatment, provocation, or bad behaviour, he 
knows that the rules of society and public opinion are so strong that 
the offender and not himself will be the sufferer, and in that way also 
he gets satisfaction, and there is no need for a vindication of his 
honour by a duel. 

If a man, through some act of aggression against him, is not in 
danger of losing the esteem of his own class, his honour cannot be 
involved. Only too often, when honour was supposed to be the. 
motive for settling a dispute by a duel, the true motive was personal 
revenge. But personal revenge by the use of deadly weapons 
cannot be admitted in a civilized community, where the law must in 
all cases be the weapon for redress. That is why an Englishman 
is always ready to apologize if he has been found guilty of trans- 
gressing against the rules of society and’ good form. If an English- 
man under such circumstances does not apologize, he is not con- 
sidered to be a true gentleman, and his position in society is endan- 
gered. The power of public opinion is so strong in this respect 
that the consequences are of great importance to every Englishman, 
and he has to submit. Buckle, in his “ History of Civilization in 
England ” (vol. ii., p. 137, note 71), says quite truly: “The learned 
professions have each their own tribunal, to which their mem- 
bers are amenable, and the highest ranks of society, however imper- 
fect their standard of morality may be, are perfectly competent to 
enforce that standard by means of social penalties, without resorting" 
either to trial by law or trial by battle.” 

Defenders of duelling often proclaim that good manners in society 
can only be assured by the possibility of duels. But this is not so, 
judging from English society, which is more fastidious as to forms 
and manners than many Continental societies which uphold duelling. 
Some people think that Englishmen use in speech with one another 
such strong language that the manners of society suffer through it, 
and that this would not occur if there were duelling. As a matter 
of fact, good English society observes a very elaborate phraseology,, 
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and even men who are incensed against one another would not 
resort to strong language, because, as already mentioned, they 
would be regarded as ungcntlemanly and vulgar. Good English 
society has a horror of vulgarity, and is ceitainly not less refined* 
than society on the Continent. Of course, Englishmen do not 
suffer from an overstrained point of honour, and they would not 
feel themselves offended if, for instance, they were once convicted 
of having said or done an unwise thing. 

It is also sometimes said that a man must always be ready to prove 
his courage, and that this can only be done by duelling. That is a 
point of view which can scarcely be admitted. Apart from the fact 
that a duel is not at all a test of courage, every man has a right to 
be considered courageous, whether he is a duellist or not. Besides, 
there are many and better ways of showing courage. I Hiring the 
present War no one can accuse the millions of British fighters of 
lacking in courage, yet they have never i ought duels. Napoleon 
was the sworn foe of the duel. ( hie of his best-known sayings is 
“ Bon duelliste, mauvais soMat.” 

During t lie agrarian unheavals in Russia in 1005, when the land- 
owners had to prove their courage in order to maintain themselves 
on their estates, it was rather strange to see that notorious duellists, 
who were always ready to make a show of their alleged courage, 
were the first to desert their estates and to seek safety in flight. 
It can hardly be considered as a fair test of courage to fight under 
moral compulsion exercised by perverted public opinion on the 
combatants. 

But the surest sign that the duel is a relic of the past can be traced 
in the antidemocratic spirit which underlies it. A democracy like 
1 heat .Britain or the United States could not tolerate it. Democracy 
means that every honest man has the same sense of honour 
irrespective of his walk in life. The English meaning of the word 
“ gentleman ” is an honourable man commanding respect in all 
classes of society. The term can apply whether he he a duke or a 
small merchant. Following this train of thought, ‘‘honour” means 
nothing else than the esteem assured to any man who has decent 
manners, is honourable in his business dealings, and is a useful mem- 
ber of society. According, therefore, to the democratic ideal, the 
conception of honour applies to all classes alike. Duelling stands 
in open contradiction to this conception. Amongst ihe lower classes 
there lias never been a question of duelling, owing to the fact that 
this practice has its origin in the feudal idea of chivalry. In the 
year 501, Gondebakl, King of the Burgundians, passed a law author- 
izing trial by judicial combat, and from there this custom spread to 
every country of Europe. The judicial duel is the direct parent of 
the modern duel. 

Of course, only freemen could fight. The underlying idea was 
that he wdio was in the right had special help from God, and must 
therefore be the victor. The right to fight out quarrels by arms 


i 
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was also derived from the idea of the feudal state, where the central 
Government had a comparatively small part in regulating the affairs 
of the State. The settling of differences was thus left in the hands 
of the individual, owing to the weakness of the central power and 
prevailing superstition. 

Fighting duels has been, as already said, the privilege of the higher 
classes. But it is not quite clear wherein lies the limit for people who 
are supposed to be worthy of fighting duels and those who are not. 
In olden times only the nobility and the military were considered to 
have this right, while later on University students were also deemed 
to possess the right to take satisfaction and demand it by duels. 
But when industry and commerce made themselves felt as important 
factors in the life of the State, the representatives of those classes 
began to claim the same right. However, the right to demand 
satisfaction by a duel is still not supposed to belong to all men and 
all classes, and it is this feature which makes it unacceptable to the 
modern democratic structure of society. The duellists form, so 
to say, a caste — a society acting contrary to the law, such as the 
Camorra in Naples, the Maffia in Sicily, or the Black Hand in 
America, associations which, of course, pursue different aims, but, 
in common with the duellists, are in open opposition to the existing 
law and addicted to violent methods. 

Unbridled pugnacity, which pays no regard to human life, or 
considers duelling a kind of sport, can no longer be tolerated in 
modern communities, where it is considered to be the duty of each 
individual to respect the rights and personality of the other. It is a 
rather curious fact that the less a man is living by his own exertions, 
the more inclined he is to lay stress on amour propre and sensitive- 
ness on the point of honour. Men of the working classes and those 
who have to earn their own livings have no time to indulge in such 
egotistic and petty pretensions. In England the idea of class 
honour has, broadly speaking, been replaced by the ideas of honesty 
and respectability comprising all classes of society — ideas which 
are, from an ethical point of view, infinitely sounder, and are 
applicable to all members of society. Honesty and respectability 
cannot be insured by duelling or any other illegal act, but are only 
acquired by a conduct of life which secures such a reputation. It 
is said, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” There is a patent 
difference between the conduct and behaviour of duellists and non- 
duellists. The duellist does not need to be so careful as to his 
behaviour, because he has a weapon at his disposal which is sup- 
posed to repair any wrong done, and gives him the opportunity of 
putting himself in the right, ft is a well-known fact that when a 
duellist sees that he is in the wrong he endeavours to put himself 
right by challenging his enemy, and it is also a fact that the duellist 
claims to be able to make good any offeflee committed by offering 
“satisfaction” with arms to the injured party. On the contrary, 
the non-duellist does not harbour such illusions, but endeavours to 
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avoid being’ aggressive or quarrelsome or trespassing on the rights 
of his fellow-men. He is, moreover, always ready to apologize if he 
16 in the wrong. 

The absence of duelling has strongly influenced modern English . 
ways in social life, and forms a distinct characteristic of English- 
men. It is considered very bad form according to English ideas to 
be quarrelsome, to contradict, or to provoke an oversharp discus- 
sion. For the same reason in English messrooms it is the custom 
to avoid speaking of women. Respect for individual personality is 
responsible for this. It is truly said of Englishmen that “ their 
passion for personal freedom has made them chary of treading on 
one another’s toes.” 

The absurdity of challenging anyone to a duel and making his 
honour dependent on it is illustrated in the case of a man who 
enjoys a good reputation and has proved during a long lifetime to 
be of a high moral character. If such a man is provoked by 
unseemly behaviour on the part of another, it cannot conceivably 
endanger his reputation, and it would be absurd for him to fight a 
duel on this account, as his reputation is already established. In 
this respect the careers of the great English statesmen are especially 
noteworthy and can be models for others. Many a public man in 
England has in the heat of political controversy been accused by his 
adversaries of stupidity, arrogance, and so forth, without the 
slightest disturbance to his own self-respect or that of others 
towards him. These men had espoused the cause of the public 
interest, and had acquired a discipline of character by which they 
subordinated their own personal feelings to the public aims they 
were prosecuting. The provocation of duels amongst Parliament- 
arians and Ministers of State on the Continent always produces a 
pitiful impression in England, where it is considered that such men 
do not sufficiently realize the great public interests in which they 
are engaged. 

According to Continental legislation, duellists are not considered 
as ordinary criminals. In England this point of view w’as aban- 
doned at the beginning of the nineteenth century. In r8o8 a Major 
Campbell was sentenced to death for duelling, and in 1813, in the 
case of Captain Blundell, who was killed in a duel, the surviving 
combatant and the seconds were convicted of murder and sentenced 
to death by hanging. In 1844 the Articles of War were amended to 
the effect that “ Every person who shall fight or promote a duel, 
or take any steps thereto, or who shall not do his best to prevent a 
duel, shall, if an officer, be cashiered, or suffer such other penalty 
as a general court-martial shall award.” By the same Article it was 
expressly declared that to accept or to tender apologies for wrong 
or insult, given or received, were suitable to the character of hon- 
ourable men.' English society, always being on the side of the law, . 
adjusted its opinion about the duel in conformity with these 
enactments. 
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The problem of settling disputes affecting honour has also a 
religious aspect, which, strange to say, is on the Continent ordinarily 
left entirely out of account. It is supposed that in affairs of honour 
not only considerations of public order and the requirements of the 
law, but also the tenets of religion must give way. Such a point 
of view amounts to anarchism coupled with egotism. In the Middle 
Ages, when the Christian religion confined itself mainly to miracle 
stories, it was perhaps easier to overlook its ethical meaning. But 
at the present day, when the moral principles of the Christian 
religion have been more and more placed in the foreground of 
religious teaching, it is hardly possible to overlook the fact that 
the vindication of honour by wilful vengeance is diametrically 
opposed to a Christian line of conduct. The necessities of the 
State may perhaps serve as an excuse for infringing the Christian 
moral code, the more so as we are told Christ urged that we must 
render to Ca'sar the things that are Cresar’s. A Christian soldier 
has to fight when the State commands him to do so. But in the 
case of duelling this excuse does not exist, as the modern civilized 
State forbids expressly this sort of private warfare. The principles 
laid down by the First Epistle of St. Peter, ii. T9-2T, the Cospels of 
St. Matthew, v. 39, and St. Mark, xi. 25, make it abundantly clear 
what the Christian attitude towards duelling should be : 

T. “ For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God 
endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 

“ P'or what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
shall take it patiently? But if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, 
ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. 

“ F'or even hereunto were ye called because Christ also suffered 
lor us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow His steps ” 
(1 Peter ii. 19-21). 

2. “But T say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also ” 
(St. Matthew V.-39). 

3. “And when ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have ought against 
any : that your Father also which is in heaven may forgive you 
your trespasses ” (St. Mark xi. 25). 

Can one conceive the possibility of one of the Saints, or Apostles, 
or Martyrs taking part in a duel? Even the heathen — as, for 
instance, the Hindus, whose religion is too often underestimated 
by Christians — would never fight a duel, because it contradicts their 
religion. But Christian duellists may be good church-goers, and 
consider themselves orthodox, and yet do not seem to realize that 
to fight a duel is in direct opposition to the fundamental Christian 
principles to which they profess allegiance. 

A duellist cannot excuse himself on the grounds of having acted 
on the spur of the moment on passion or strong provocation, which 
could be considered as somewhat mitigating the offence and 
minimizing his personal responsibility, as duelling often takes place 
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days after the act of provocation, and amounts, therefore, to pre- 
meditated and cold-blooded murder, the outcome of a long-standing 
vindictiveness. Continental jurists, who wish to give the duel a 
different appearance from premeditated murder, attach great impor-, 
tance to the fact that in duelling certain rules must be observed ; 
that both adversaries are on the alert and can defend themselves, 
and so forth. But in reality these circumstances only serve to 
aggravate the offence from the point of view of crime, as they 
clearly manifest the animus dclinquendi. One would think that 
European civilization, which Cod be thanked has reached the age 
of reason, and looks down with scorn on the superstition and absurd 
practices of the Middle Ages, would have long ago abandoned 
duelling as contrary to common sense. As a matter of fact, it often 
happens that in a duel the offended party and not the offender is 
the one to suffer. 

Duelling is altogether unfair and unsportsmanlike. There is no 
handicap provided for the better swordsman 01 the superior shot. 
The great exponents of duelling are too often sure to avoid any 
danger by killing their adversary before he can possibly have a fair 
chance of defending himself. 1 laving the issue in their own hands, 
there is really no bravery on their pari in being willing to face their 
adversary. 'Flic equipment of a French journalist of repute is not 
only his style, but also his mastery in fencing. Rochefort and Paul 
do Cassagnae could insult a man with impunity, because should a 
duel be the result they were quite safe, owing to their proficiency in 
fencing'. 

if needs be, a boxing, bout is a much better test of personal 
courage. At a public meeting' in London an orator was interrupted 
by the remark, “You arc a liar!” “ If you repeat that once more, 

1 shall punch your head,” ejaculated the orator. “ You are a liar!” 
repeated the interrupter. Wher .-upon the orator left the platfoim 
and carried out his threat, amidst the applause of the meeting. 
Before continuing his speech, he said : “ T know I should not have 
done that as a gentleman, but before being a gentleman I am an 
Englishman.” This way of dealing with the offender was certainly 
more humane, more courageous, and more sensible, than fighting a 
duel under similar provocation. At an English railway-station a 
girl came out of a railway-carriage, and, pointing to a man who fol- 
lowed her, addressed herself to a gentleman standing on the plat- 
form, saying, “I have been insulted by that man.” The gentleman, 
without a moment’s hesitation, went up to the man, told him of 
the girl’s accusation, and, receiving a rude reply, dealt him a blow 
which felled him to the ground. This act of chivalry was much 
more to the point than a duel could possibly be. In a tube-lift in 
London, where people were standing closely packed together, a 
man whose toes had been trodden on struck his neighbour with his 
fist on the chin. The gentleman who received the blow remained 
unperturbed, and said in a quiet but determined tone, “ I shall give 

VO L. XII. y 
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you in charge of the police.” He did so, and his aggressor was 
brought to justice and received a well-deserved punishment. This 
manner of dealing with petty instances of bad behaviour is palpably 
preferable to duelling. It requires that self-control which English- 
men justly consider one of the primary aims of the education of a 
gentleman. 

Englishmen do not acknowledge the medieval, selfish, and over- 
drawn sensibility called the point d'honneur , which produces a kind 
of hot-house atmosphere in which the pernicious fungus of the duel 
thrives and prospers. 

But even admitting the claims of the point d’honneur, it remains a 
fact that an infinitely small number of offences and quarrels touch- 
ing honour lead to duels. Social relations have become more and 
more complicated and varied, and are not of a nature to admit of 
settling them by the rudimentary practice of duelling. Many men 
have somehow trod on each other’s toes without bringing their 
grievance to a head. Many avoid each other’s company or are 
simply not on speaking terms, without, however, feeling the neces- 
sity of resorting to a duel. The consciousness that in the great 
majority of cases duelling offers no possibility of a practical issue 
diminishes more and more the number of duels. 

It is a rather strange fact that duellists trying to vindicate their 
honour leave out of account the fact that the offence committed may 
be in itself dishonourable, as, for instance, in the cases of impropriety 
with women, false accusations, slander, and so forth. The com- 
batants in a duel are considered to be both men of honour, as accord- 
ing to the code of honour no duel can be fought with a man who has 
lost his honour. Now, if a man has offended another by a dis- 
honourable action, he has lost his h-onour, and, strictly speaking, 
such a man should not be called out to a duel. If none the less a 
duel takes place, it implies the unwarranted and nonsensical rehabili- 
tation of a man who has lost his honour. A typical example may 
serve as an illustration. Duellists are specially uncompromising 
about the obligation of fighting a duel in cases of seduction of a 
near female relative and a refusal on the part of the seducer to 
marry her. There can be no doubt that such an action is dishonour- 
able. And yet a duellist finds himself bound to call such a despicable 
man out to a duel, and in doing so to give him the privilege of 
being considered a man of honour by the very fact that he is chal- 
lenged to fight a duel. In countries where duelling is out of the 
question — for instance, in Norway and Sweden — no one would 
dream of doing a scoundrel the honour of fighting him in a duel ; he 
may be horse-whipped or punished otherwise — that would certainly 
be more to the point. In England public opinion ostracizes men of 
that sort ; they become outlaws of society. 

According to a duellist’s point of view, a man loses his honour if 
he does not take revenge by a duel for an offence committed against 
him or his women- folk. It needs no further explanation that the 
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wrong committed must be redressed by all possible lawful means. 
Revindication of honour is indispensable. But the question is 
whether the duel can be considered as a proper method of redress, 
and whether in case of an offence committed against a woman a 
man is under the obligation to tight a duel for her sake. In our pre- 
sent state of civilization a woman has the possibility of vindicating 
her honour herself, and only so far as she expressly wishes in doing 
so to be assisted by a man has the latter the right to take the matter 
up in her place. This way of dealing with the matter recognizes 
the principle of equality of personal rights of women and men, and 
gives at the same time a chance to women to develop their sense 
of moral responsibility. ( Kving to the tutelage exercised over them 
by men throughout the past centuries, they are sometimes deficient 
in that respect. 

Up to the present time a difference was made in principle between 
the honour of a man and that of a woman. This was due to the 
different positions occupied by men and women in society. It was 
argued that it was the man's duty to uphold social order in the 
State, local community, family, and so forth, and to that end he 
must guard his person against any attempts to deprive him of the 
character of an esteemed and recognized member of society. On 
the other hand, the woman’s duty was limited to her position as a 
wife and mother, and anything which endangered that position 
would minimize her personal value in the eyes of human society, 
which is built up on the institution of marriage. The man loses his 
honour when he ceases to uphold the laws of that society, the 
woman when she endangers the proper observance of her present 
or future duties as a wife and mother. But this difference in man’s 
and woman’s honour has now been effaced to a great extent by the 
changes which have taken place in the position of women. In the 
modern State women have become factors in public life, and claim 
equality of rights with men. Accordingly, the honour of a woman 
can no longer be limited to sex honour, but must be in its essence 
identical with the man’s honour. 

Up to quite recently men considered it their duty, from motives 
of chivalry, to defend the honour of women, and tin's proved to be 
the most prolific source of duelling. f3ut things are changing. 
There are nowadays many women who consider that this sort of 
chivalry is very Ur from complimentary to them, and places them 
in an inferior position, by reason of their supposed inability to 
defend themselves. As long as physical force played the chief part 
in regulating the affairs of society, this was necessarily so, but since 
the arm of the law and the police takes the place of physical force, 
and women derive the same benefits from these safeguards as men, 
this sort of chivalry lias become out of date and unnecessary. The 
duel is supposed to be a prerogative of man, but all that has been 
said about its uselessness as a true weapon of justice in settling the 
quarrels and affairs of men applies in the same way to those of women. 
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If a woman’s reputation has been damaged, from a dramatic and 
theatrical point of view perhaps it may be desirable to fight a duel, 
but a real reparation can only be secured by the law, when the 
offence committed can be publicly redressed by evidence to the con- 
trary. If an offence committed is in itself irreparable, it is obvious 
that a duel cannot be an adequate remedy, as a duel is in itself a 
cataclysm, and though it may satisfy vengeance, it cannot redress. 
The fact that an offender is ready to place himseli at the disposal of 
a man who will shoot at him or thrust him through with a sword is 
considered by duellists as a circumstance which must give satisfac- 
tion to the person offended. But, after all, it is a poor thing for 
someone w'ho has suffered an irreparable wrong to be allowed to 
wreak his vengeance on the wrongdoer. There is no moral sense 
in it. 

The case of self-defence when life is endangered may be looked 
upon differently. Quite recently Lieutenant Malcolm, who was 
tried and acquitted of the murder of Anton Baumberg, a Russian 
Jew, in an affair regarding Mrs. Malcolm, in the first instance 
called Baumberg out to fight a duel. When the latter did not 
accept the challenge, Malcolm soundly .thrashed him; but, on 
finding out that Baumberg had provided himself with a revolver 
and was resolved to use it, Malcolm shot him. The acquittal of 
Malcolm speaks for itself ; his course of action was much more 
to the point than a duel could possibly have been. 

Of all the writers and philosophers who have expressed them- 
selves against duelling, Montesquieu in his “ Lettres Lersanes,” 
Labruyere, Grcvilc de Girardin, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Edward 
von Hartman, and Schopenhauer, the latter is perhaps the most 
convincing. He explains that according to the tenets of the point 
i Vhonneur , honour does not consist in the opinion of others about 
our moral value, but simply in the outward acts which would imply 
such an opinion, irrespective of whether such an opinion existed or 
not. Others, therefore, may have a very bad opinion about our 
conduct and despise us. Our honour remains untouched so long 
as no one dares to express that opinion. On the contrary, even if 
we by our actions and qualities win the high esteem of our fellow- 
men, it is only necessary for some person, even the most ignorant 
and foolish, to express his lack of esteem for us, and lo, our reputa- 
tion for honour is gone, if we do not repair it by a duel. The 
conduct of a man may be good and honourable, his conscience may 
be clean and his intelligence great, but all that cannot save him 
from losing his " honour,” if another man, who perhaps has not 
infringed the point d’honnenr , but is in other respects a scamp, 
a gambler, and altogether good for nothing, chooses to belittle him 
in the eyes of his fellow-men. If such a man insults him, the insult 
is taken as true and well founded until it is washed out in blood. In 
short, the offended is supposed to be what he was called by the 
offender, if he has hot challenged him to a combat by duel. The 
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men of “honour” will despise him, ostentatiously avoid his society, 
and so forth. “ Duelling,” says Schopenhauer, “ tends to place 
might for right. It is an easy matter for people with limited intelli- 
gences to appeal to a decision by arms each time they find them- 
selves losers in arguments. If, for instance, clever Cajus debates 
with stupid Scnipronius on a scientific question, and Cajus by better 
judgment and sounder logic proves to be the superior debater, 
causing Sempronius to appear in the public eye as the losing party, 
the latter needs only to become rude and offensive, and the legiti- 
mate and indubitable triumph of Cajus is annihilated if he does not 
answer the rudeness of Sempronius by greater rudeness. Sem- 
pronius, by these means, is in the eyes of the men of ‘ honour’ the 
victor. Truth, knowledge, intelligence, wit, are of no avail. Rude- 
ness beats them all. But if Cajus answers with greater rudeness, a 
duel becomes inevitable, and should Sempronius happen to be the 
bettor shot, he will have it all his own way, and will be admired for 
his ‘ victory ’ by the men of ‘ honour.’” 

The best way of dealing with the duel is to recognize the necessity 
for resorting to arbitration in affairs touching honour if the parties 
do not like to appeal to the law. This principle has already been 
introduced in Russia and other countries bv special regulations, and 
there is every reason to ljclicve that it will be further developed, 
especially if British influence is allowed to have a voice in the matter. 
The principle of arbitration could be introduced by law, and also by 
public opinion. It would have to be established as right and proper 
that arbitration should take the place of the duel. There is no 
necessity for a permanent court of arbitration, but in each single 
case the parties would have to elect arbitrators, one or an equal 
number of arbitrators for each party, and the latter would have to 
elect a superarbitrator as their president. It would be the duty of 
the court to investigate the case, and to fix the blame on the party 
at fault; that party would have to withdraw the offence, express his 
regret, recognize his guilt, and offer formal apologies. This would 
be the best possible reparation for any wrong committed against 
honour. 

Such Courts of Honour have been very rarely resorted to in 
England, because Englishmen, as already mentioned, find it more 
expedient to apply to the ordinary law-courts. At the same time, it 
is very characteristic of Englishmen that the question of honour, 
from a Continental point of view, does not play a great part in 
English social life. Englishmen believe much more in duty than in 
honour, and duty certainly stands on a higher plane from a moral 
point of view. 

In ancient Rome civic honour was an attribute of the citizen, 
guaranteed by the State. Every Roman citizen, every vir bonus et 
honcstus, who led an upright and moral life, had a right to the 
esteem of his compatriots. The civic honour existimatio was the 
recognition by society of the ethical value of an individual. This 
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also in our own time forms the idea of honour, only it has ceased 
to be a juridical conception, and has become of a purely social value. 
Everyone receives recognition of his own personal value in the 
esteem which he enjoys in his particular sphere of life, approxi- 
mately in the same way as the value of a writer is deduced from the 
criticisms of his works. Thus, in the case of honour, it is not suffi- 
cient that a person is conscious of his own value, bul in order to 
maintain his social position it is necessary that this .self-conscious- 
ness of honour is shared by his fellow-men. 

Not so with duty. Here the opinion of others does not matter. 
If a man acts from motives of duty, every consideration of the 
opinion of others must be lost sight of, in order that the idea of 
working for moral good, which he conceives to be his duty, can be 
accomplished. Moral duty is superior to the judgment of the multi- 
tude. Morality is derived from the yearning of the soul towards 
the good, and the obligation which is felt towards that which is 
recognized as good. The man who is conscious of his duty has 
the one aim in view that his action shall correspond with the moral 
principles which lie recognizes as obligatory. The result of doing 
one’s duty is self-respect, while the enjoyment of “ honour” assures 
respect on the part of others. Thus duty and honour complement 
one another, being different in their essence. The difference between 
them is not apparent so long as the carrying out of duty assures at 
the same time the esteem of others. But as soon as duty and 
honour come into collision, it becomes apparent which of them 
stands higher from an ethical point of viewe The confession of the 
Italian priest- astronomer, “E pur si nuiove ” (And still she moves), 
was heroic, inspired as he was by tho lioly duty of faithfulness to 
personal convictions, but none the less only brought to him dis- 
honour, hatred, and excommunication. On the other hand, lack of 
duty often does not interfere with a man’s honour or Ibe place 
which he occupies in society. Honour, on the whole, is far more 
easily satisfied than duty, which has for its judge the inexorable 
tribunal of the conscience. In the light of duly, duelling appears 
particularly petty and insignificant. 

It is good to defend one’s honour (not by fighting duels, but by 
legal and social means), but it is even better to realize that duty 
stands higher than honour. 

The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, is that duelling is, like a 
dangerous rudimentary organ in the human body, a pernicious 
anachronism in the body politic and social of modern life. It is 
objectionable from the point of view of the law; it is contrary to 
reason and common sense ; it is a cataclysm which, far from repair- 
ing any injury, adds another wrong to the wrong committed; it 
stands in flagrant opposition to the Christian religion; it is not only 
altogether unnecessary, but has proved itself to be an unmitigated 
evil, which should arid could be suppressed by the rigour of the law, 
by stringent adverse public opinion, and by appreciation of the 
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duties of democratic citizenship. Duelling in England has been 
abolished by an adequate improvement in legal remedies and by a 
change in social opinion with regard to it. Both these factors 
would also be necessary in Russia in order to obtain the same* 
result. 

If one realizes that the great majority of the population of 
Russia — namely, 80 per cent.— who belong to the peasant class, 
have never had the slightest inclination to fight duels, and that the 
peasant class all over the world does not light duels; that the entire 
population of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the British Empire, the 
United States of America, and China, have never indulged in this 
practice, it appears that those believing in duelling form a very 
small minority. In the twentieth century amongst the classes who 
hitherto believed in duelling a propaganda has been initiated iti 
favour of abolishing this custom. In the August number of 1908 
of the Furtniglillv AVtvVtc there appeared an interesting survey of 
the tight against duelling in Europe, by Alfonso dc Bourbon et 
d’Autriche Este. According 1o this article an Anti-Duelling 
League was formed in 1902 in Germany under the presidency of 
Prince Charles of Lowenstein, winch in iy< >7 comprised 3,000 
members. At a general meeting of that League at Munich on 
October 13, 1007, it was moved that whoever commits adultery dis- 
honours hiniseli, and by this act becomes incapable of giving satis- 
faction by arms. 

In I*' ranee a committee was formed in Paris for the same purpose 
in K)(hf, under the presidency of ( ieneral Baron de la Rocque and 
Admiral Kuverville. In 1903 the first Court of Honour was created 
in Paris, composed of distinguished military people, amongst whom 
there was also M. Paul de Cassagnac — since dead--- who was pre- 
viously a noted duellist. 

In Austria a national Anti- Duelling League was formed, and 
in 1902 a general meeting was held at Vienna. An Anti-Duelling 
A ssociation for students at the University was organized at Vienna 
in 1905. In 1907 the Ladies’ Austrian Anti-Duelling Association 
was formed. 

In Italy an Anti-Duelling League was formed at Rome in 1902, 
and a Ladies’ Committee was formed in 1906. 

In Hungary an Anti- Duelling Movement was founded in 1902, 
and at the University at Budapest Courts of Honour for students 
were created. In 1906 a Ladies’ Anti- Duelling Association was 
constituted at Budapest. 

In Galicia, Prince George Tzartoryski in 1903 formed a League 
for the Protection of Honour, and a Ladies’ Association was also 
founded. Nearly the whole of social Galicia lias joined the League, 
and questions of honour are arranged by juries. 

In Belgium an Anti-Duelling League was formed in 1903, and in 
1905 rules were drawn up for Courts of Honour. 
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In Belgium the duel was almost unknown, but none the less an 
Anti-Duelling League was formed. 

In Spain, in 1904, an Anti-Duelling League was started. In 1906 
King Alfonso accepted the honorary presidency of that League. 

The above-mentioned particulars about the anti-duelling cam- 
paign in Europe show that the movement is universal, and that 
public opinion in Europe is about to be strongly influenced against 
duelling. The War has brought the movement to a standstill, but 
as soon as it is over the anti-duelling campaign will continue, and 
probably be taken up also by Russia. 
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THE STORY OF RUMANIA 

By Francis P. Marchant 

To-day it is given us to assure unshakahly and in its fulness the 
work realized for the moment by Miehael the Brave : the union of the 
Rumanians on both sides of the Carpathians. ... It is in us, in the 
virtues of the rare, in our gallantry, that lives the powerful force which 
will give them once more? the right to prosper in peace, in conformity 
with the customs and the aspirations of our common race, in a complete 
and free Rumania from the Theiss to the sea. — A ppeal of King 
Ferdinand to his people. 

Rumania has rendered incalculable service to the cause of the Allies 
by her tenacious defence of the Moldavian provinces, and her sons are 
defending the last remnant of their ixmntry's soil against a relentless 
invader, under conditions of discouragement which it is difficult for us 
to apprehend. But they have done so with a success that has astonished 
the German armies, and when the time comes the Allies cannot loiget 
how little Rumania stood to her guns — Mr. TJoyd George at Birkenhead y 
September 7. 


Romanul nu piere (“The Rumanian does not perish"). 
This is the proud boast of a gallant and sorely tried ally, who 
we are convinced will yet prove its truth. The present king- 
dom has not been in existence half a century, but the people 
of the former Moldavia and Wallachia, with their Latin tongue, 
have shown wonderful tenacity through a precarious career. 
Our readers will remember the illuminating accounts of social 
and military conditions in earlier numbers of the Asiatic 
Review. 

Early History 

It is a long way back to the Getae or Dacians, whom Philip 
of .Macedon and his greater son Alexander met in arms, and 
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who later forced the doughty Lysimachus of Thrace to pay 
heavy ransom after defeat. The Romans hesitated for a long 
time to penetrate beyond Thrace into the Carpathians, until 
provoked by Dacian incursions. Augustus, Vespasian, 
Domitian, and above all Trajan, sought with varying success 
to subdue these hardy warriors, who in their rocky fastnesses 
baffled the legions, as the sturdy Welsh held their own against 
Saxons and Normans. The Emperors did not subdue the 
Dacians without great expenditure of blood and substance, 
and often the title ‘ ‘ friend of the Romans ' ’ was bestowed on 
a chief as a kind of compromise. The government of the 
earlier Dacians appears to have been by a chief surrounded by 
strong lords. Roman garrisons and colonies brought the 
Latin civilization and language, assimilating the earlier 
Dacians, and the Rumanian of to-day regards his country, in 
which he includes Transylvania and other old Rum an areas, as 
being an heiress of old Rome equally with Italy. He can 
point to roads laid out by Domitian and Trajan, remains of 
bridges on the Danube, and other monuments and inscriptions. 
But pressure from northern invaders compelled Rome to with- 
draw her legions from Dacia as from Britain, and the Daco- 
Roman population was left to its. fate. Before the raids of 
Goths, Huns, Avars, and Petchenegs, they retreated into the 
Carpathian woods and mountains. Constantine the Great 
was successful in arresting the progress of the Goths and 
shielding the Daco-Romans, but after his death the irruptions 
could not be averted. Moreover, there was no eastern natural 
frontier against the Asiatic invaders. 

The Slavs, whose early communities covered the vast area 
between the North Sea and the /Egean, and afterwards con- 
centrated in different principalities, formed a broad belt 
between the Daco-Romans and their Latin brethren. The 
Slavonized Bulgarians extended their sway northwards and 
formed the Bulgaro-Ruman kingdom, destroyed by the ter- 
rible Byzantine Emperor, Basil II., the Bulgar-slayer (Bul- 
garocthonus ) . Then came the Hungarians, of Asiatic origin, 
and finally the Tartars, who overran Hungary and Russia, 
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materially affecting the historical future of the latter country, 
but were checked on the borders of Prussia and the moun- 
tains of Bohemia. 


Medieval Times 

The foundation of the two principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia was largely due to Hungarian influence, which the 
native element aspired to shake off. Only outstanding names 
can be mentioned : Mircea the Old, whose Wallachian con- 
tingent fought by the side of Lazar at Rosso ve-polie, celebrated 
in Serbian ballads, and ally of Vladislav Jagellon of Poland, 
who overthrew the Knights-Swordbearers at Tannenberg ; 
Vlad the Impaler, against whom Mahommed II., victor over 
Constantine Pnirpologus and captor of Constantinople, suf- 
fered defeat through a ruse ; Stephen the Great, hero of 
Raeova, whose Christian neighbours should have been his 
friends and not his grasping foes ; and Michael the Brave, 
who for a brief space united all the Rumanian lands under his 
sway, assassinated through intrigues of Christian princes. The 
gallant eflorts of princes, nobles, and peasants could not save 
the provinces from Turkish domination, and mutual relations 
of upper and lower classes were embittered by extortion and 
oppression. Princes favoured alternately the boyars (nobility) 
and peasants, satisfying neither class. This was the oppor- 
tunity of the astute Greeks of the Phanar (lighthouse) quarter 
of Constantinople, employed as Turkish diplomatic and com- 
mercial agents. The Turks required huge payments from 
the Phanariote princes for their privileges, and they proceeded 
to recoup themselves at the expense of the unfortunate 
peasantry. “Though individually some of them may not 
deserve blame,” writes Mr. D. Mitrany, “yet, considering 
what the Phanariotes took out of the country, what they intro- 
duced into it, and to what extent they prevented its develop- 
ment, their era was the most calamitous in Rumanian history. ” 
'Their luxury and frivolity aroused pernicious emulation among 
the boyars. 
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Modern Period 

The expansion of Russia to the south-west, with correspond- 
ing loss to Turkey, brought Wallachia and Moldavia into the 
growing sphere of European general politics. A colleague of 
Peter the Great was the Moldavian hospodar Dmitry 
Kantemir, whose son Prince Antiokh Kantemir became one 
of the earliest Russian European diplomatists and a famous 
satirist. Bukovina (the beech land) fell to Austria in 1775, in 
whose hands it has remained. Bessarabia, embodying the 
name of a former dynasty (Basarab), was ceded to Russia in 
4812. The Greek movement for independence was regarded 
with apprehension, as the principalities feared extension of 
Greek influence on the one hand and on the other reprisals 
from the Turks in the event of their success. One improve- 
ment was the end of Phanariote rule, granted by the Turks on 
Rumanian demands, and the appointment of the Rumanian 
boyars, Sturdza and Ghica, as princes of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The temporary Russian occupation and adminis- 
tration led to a desire for union of the principalities under one 
chief, but many years of preparation had yet to be passed 
through. Intercourse with France t however, stimulated the 
latent Latin element, and it was largely due to the efforts of 
the Emperor Napoleon III. that a final union of the principali- 
ties was effected under the name of Rumania, with the election 
by each of Colonel Alexander John Cuza as prince. It must 
be remembered that there had been frequent foreign occupa- 
tion of Rumanian territory by armies of rival Great Powers for 
over half a century. 

The new ruler, a whole-hearted adopter of French ideas, 
during his eight years of power carried out reforms in Church 
and State, and founded the two universities of Bucharest and 
Jassy. Educational reforms were based on French legislation. 
Peasant tenants, exploited for centuries by native feudal lords 
or foreign masters, became landowners, though, as “Alex- 
ander Severus “ shows (New Europe ), this was not in itself 
enough to secure their welfare. Opposition to Cuza grew 
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from several causes, and he was compelled to make an 
ignominious retreat. The National Assembly of the United 
Principalities approached Count Philip of Flanders, father 
of our heroic ally Albert, King of the Belgians, and on 
his refusal of the throne, in view of disapproval from 
different quarters, Prince Charles (Carol) of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen was unanimously selected. The Emperor 
Napoleon III. supported the choice, and Bismarck urged 
the young Prince to accept, even though it might ulti- 
mately mean “a pleasant souvenir,” while King William of 
Prussia was dubious. His entry into his realm at Turnu- 
Scverin, where Mr. Ion Bratianu received him, was scarcely 
dignified ; but during his long reign Prince Charles, supported 
by his gracious and gifted lady ” Carmen Sylva ” ( nee Prin- 
cess Elizabeth of Wied), fully justified the promise of his 
speech from the throne. ” Setting my foot upon this sacred 
soil, I have become a Rumanian. The acceptance of the 
popular choice brings with it, I am aware, great duties ; I hope 
it will be granted to me to discharge them.” Accordingly, 
the new ruler took in hand the organization of his exploited and 
backward country, and his death under the menace of war 
clouds left to his successor a throne respected by rivals who 
had regarded the former principalities with contempt or indif- 
ference. The rise and progress of Prussia furnished the Prince 
with a model, and in every department, social, financial, and 
military, thorough-going reforms were carried out. The 
Prince's efforts were seconded by a tine of able statesmen of 
all parties. 

It was many years yet before Rumania secured her 
independence. The storm-clouds of 1877 were foreseen, and 
Rumania could not escape the necessity of taking sides with 
Russia, whose armies passed through her territory on their 
way to the Danube. The sturdy defence of Plevna put up by 
Osman Pasha led to Prince Charles taking the field at the 
head of the Russo- Rumanian forces, which succeeded after 
terrific struggles in capturing the Grivica and other redoubts 
and compelling Osman to surrender. The Treaty of San 
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Stefano incorporated the three southern departments of Bess- 
arabia — which the Treaty of Paris had given back to 
Moldavia — with Russia in spite of Rumania’s protests, and she 
received the Dobrudja province as compensation, an area of 
inferior value which was then largely peopled by Orientals, 
The Berlin Congress gave Rumania but cold comfort, to 
say the least, and more than one Great Power was actively 
hostile. In May, 1881, Rumania was proclaimed a king- 
dom, and an iron crown cast from a Turkish cannon from 
Plevna was placed upon the head of King Carol I . , whose sub- 
sequent reign was marked by peaceful prosperity and develop- 
ment. As was to be expected, the King and his Ministers 
looked to Germany for guidance and support, and Rumania 
became identified more or less with the Triple Alliance, in 
spite of Latin affinity and earlier political ties with France. 
The Germans, by their well-known commercial and financial 
methods, with which all Europe has long been familiar, car- 
ried out a peaceful penetration and conquest of Rumanian 
trade. The railways, oil-wells, forests, electrical and other 
industries, were developed by German capital, which founded 
or acquired control of numerous Rumanian banks. The 
second Balkan War, in 1913, afforded Rumania the oppor- 
tunity of gaining more territory in the Dobrudja, with Silistria, 
in consequence of Bulgarian aggression against Serbia. An 
important result was a relaxation of the links with the Central 
Powers, though friendly relations were maintained during the 
succeeding period of anxiety. With the outbreak of the pre- 
sent conflagration, King Carol was strongly inclined to inter- 
vene on the side of Germany, whose victory he appeared to 
count upon, believing also that Italy would side with her part- 
ners of the Triple Alliance ; but his representations were 
decisively rejected by large political and military majorities 
shortly before his death, and Rumania declared for neutrality. 
It is not practicable or necessary here to trace out the political 
developments which led to King Ferdinand’s Crown Council, 
when war was decided upon with Austria-Hungary, the 
reasons being set forth in their note to Count Czernin. 
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Rumanian Aspirations 

Having brought our historical sketch of the country down 
to the War, in which her forces are playing a glorious part 
against apparently overwhelming odds, we will turn to the 
aims of Rumanian statesmen, of which some are centuries old. 
It cannot be claimed that present-day Rumanians are a pure 
Latin race, but they are proudly conscious of their marked 
Latin characteristics and equally of the Dacian blend. When 
visiting a Belgian commercial institute some time ago, one 
of the Professors drew our attention to a Rumanian 
student, with “a profile like those on Roman coins.” 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which form the present realm 
of King Ferdinand, do not comprise the areas inhabited 
by Rumanians. “ Rumania Irredenta ” includes Transyl- 
vania and other districts in Hungary ; Bessarabia, once part 
of Moldavia ; and Bukovina, ceded by Turkey to the Empress 
Maria Theresa. The Carpathians thus form no barrier 
between races, and in spite of clumsy Hungarian attempts to 
ignore and burke inconvenient facts, the Rumanian and other 
non -Magyar elements constitute a vast majority in Magyar 
territory. Other members of the race (Kutzo-Vlachs or 
Aromuni) live in Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus, and Serbia. 
Transylvania has been the scene of wearisome contests 
between the dominant Magyars and the Rumanians, in which 
the former have succeeded in securing the support of the 
Crown. (In passing, it is right to mention the fate of the 
unfortunate Slovaks, kinsmen of the Czechs, who have suf- 
fered far greater hardships from the Magyars than their 
brethren from the Germans. The subtle Ausgleich of Count 
Beust placed the Czechs under the thumb of Vienna and the 
Slovaks beneath that of Budapest.) For a description of 
electoral jugglery, intimidation, and corruption, reference 
must be made to Dr. Seton-Watson’s “Corruption and 
Reform in Hungary.” Newspapers have been crushed out 
of existence or bought over and transformed, and enlightened 
Rumanians have left Hungary in large numbers to join their 
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brethren in Moldavia and Wallachia. Mr. Mitrany gives 
statistics of fines and imprisonment of Rumanian men of 
letters. Others have been exiled for using their language. 
The Magyars, whose story of brilliant achievement reads 
like a romance, and who vigorously asserted their national 
claims against the governing German influence at Vienna, 
would not concede that other races had an even better case 
against themselves. In Bessarabia the Rumanian peasantry 
have obstinately clung to their language and customs, and in 
Bukovina have held their own against Germans and Slavs 
(Ruthenes). The Law of Nationalities of 1868, with its 
fair promises, has long proved a dead letter, and the 
Rumanian National Party have undauntedly maintained 
assertion of their claims, though attempts at appeal to the 
throne brought about Magyar denunciations of treason and 
formal dissolution by the Budapest Government:. Profes- 
sions of loyalty to the Magyar Government have been 
extorted under duress, but the Rumanian population have 
suffered death, imprisonment, and confiscation for assisting 
their invading brethren. Rumanian prisoners of war in 
Russia, unwilling conscripts for the Central Powers, have 
offered to fight for the freedom of. their Transylvanian kins- 
men. In Russia a “ National Moldavian Party ” aims at 
strengthening Rumanian sentiment in Bessarabia. The 
economic methods by which the Poles in Prussia have baffled 
the Germanizing policy of the Government have been suc- 
cessfully adopted by Rumanians and Slovaks, who have 
created their own banks and acquired growing proprietary 
interests. As to the Dobrudja, anciently Scythia Minor, a 
poor recompense for the loss of Bessarabia, Professor N. 
Iorga has shown that a Rumanian population has persisted 
during the sway of Byzantium, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
There are Turks and Bulgars in that region, and as 
Rumanians were not favourably regarded by the Porte, they 
feigned to be Bulgars and spoke Turkish by choice, but the 
ethnologist could not but recognize affinity with Italians. 
The authority of the Metropolitan at Braila extended over 
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the Dobrudja, and religious works from Wallachian printing- 
presses are found in old churches. What Greek civilization 
had been unable to complete among the semi-barbarous . 
Thracians was achieved by the Roman conquest. 


Internal Problems 

Reforms, political and social, have long been demanded 
by far-seeing Rumanians, and have necessarily been post- 
poned through the Balkan conflicts and the greater War. 
Rewards for party services to the detriment of public 
administration, electoral reform, antiquated land conditions 
and peasant hardships, and the better treatment of the im- 
portant Jewish element — these urgently demand attention. 
King Ferdinand, in opening the Jassy Parliament last 
December, pledged himself and the Assembly to execution 
of reforms, and promised the defenders of the soil gifts of 
land and a fuller share in national affairs. During the last few 
months this promise has been redeemed. The Rumanian 
Parliament sitting at Jassy passed by an overwhelming 
majority the proposed reforms of the Constitution, fully 
democratizing the land and electoral systems. The system of 
electoral “colleges,” a Prussian expedient which favoured 
the landed gentry, is done away with, and Rumanian males 
of twenty-one years of age possess direct votes, while officials 
are no longer subject to removal with political changes. 
Harsh conditions of life for the peasantry are a matter of 
history. The once free peasant proprietors gradually came 
under the control of feudal lords (boyars), who settled with 
the princes or Turkish overlords. The Phanariote regime 
introduced a state of bondage, with peasant revolts. Prince 
Ctiza carried through some measures of amelioration, in the 
face of boyar opposition, but the peasant lost pasture rights, 
and for lack of capital was always in a state of debt to a 
master whom he probably did not know, who perhaps mort- 
gaged his estates and lived in luxury far away. Grants of 
land, free days of labour for himself, and peasant banks, 
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were steps in the right direction, but left much to be desired, 
and repeated outbreaks were only put down by military force. 
Following King Ferdinand’s example of a grant of all Crown 
lands, other corporate estates are to be divided, and large 
landlords compensated, so that the valiant peasant fighter 
has happier prospects before him in a future the date of which 
cannot yet be predicted. The Jewish question requires 
careful handling, as the State had to guard against grave 
economic consequences through cosmopolitan financial opera- 
tions, and the Jew, excluded from landownership, political 
status, and certain occupations, was liable to military ser- 
vice, but could not hold a commission. It was undoubtedly 
the case that the immigrant Jews obtained an important con- 
trol of the trade of the country, to the alarm of the 
Rumanians, who placed them under civic disabilities. When 
the new Greater Rumania is a faii accompli, with a reformed 
and widened franchise, the Rumanian Jew, with his co-re- 
ligionists now under Magyar domination, will have every 
incentive to prove himself a patriot and work for the welfare 
of the State. 


Social Conditions 

As in Russia, the bulk of the Rumanian people are tillers 
of the fertile soil ; but, side by side with modern agricultural 
instruments like the steam plough and thresher, the spade 
and flail are still used by the humbler class. The peasant is 
a great observer of Nature, and regulates his operations by 
the behaviour of beasts and birds, besides keeping up old 
superstitious practices. Large numbers were accustomed to 
assist in harvest work in the Hungarian plains, as well as 
reaping their own abundant cereals. The salt-mines and 
oil-wells, staple industries like agriculture, have temporarily 
been seized by invading hordes, though a military mission 
from England rendered the oil-wells useless before their arrival. 
The contrasts of rich and poor have hitherto been marked, as 
labour was cheap, while Bucharest citizens enjoyed all the 
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gaieties of Paris and the Riviera. Names of large farms per- 
petuate the fact that in olden times they had been conferred on 
meritorious Roman legionaries. King Carol took keen interest 
in his extensive forest domains. It is likely that peasant indus- 
tries, as in Russia, Austria, and neighbouring Balkan coun- 
tries could be developed with advantage and interest. Hardy, 
taciturn shepherds live in the mountains under conditions 
little different from those of their Dacian forefathers. The 
winter season enforces idleness, and the produce of autumn 
is ail required for the needs of usually prolific families, in 
which early marriages followed by impoverishment are the 
rule. There is an organized medical service for rural dis- 
tricts, but the peasant ('lings to old domestic cures and 
charms. The need of education was long unrealized by 
villagers, and illiteracy was widespread ; but now elementary 
schools have been improved and higher education, including 
technical training, is within the reach of all. Like their 
Slav neighbours, the women are experts with the needle, and 
the native costumes arc of charming design. Ready-made 
garments used to be regarded with contempt, implying that 
the wearer was lazy or incompetent. 

Greek Orthodoxy, in communion with other Eastern 
Churches, is by far the prevailing religion, and the Rumanian 
is a devout but broadminded believer. Reference may be 
made to Mr. Oliver Bainbridge’s interview with the Primate. 
The clergy are State paid, and receive a good many private 
fees. Latin Christianity was first adopted by the Rumanians 
after Constantine’s edicts, and on the conversion of the Bul- 
garians the Slavonic faith and language were introduced when 
the Rumanian provinces were under Bulgarian control. As 
in neighbouring countries, godparents come within degrees 
of affinity as regards marriage. Sunday is a day of secular 
enjoyment as well as of Church services, and while the older 
folks enjoy the convivial glass the young men and maidens 
exercise themselves in dancing in a ring, a survival of Roman 
times. 
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Language and Literature 

Although the Roman colonists and legionaries mingled 
with the original Dacian inhabitants of ancient Dacia, the 
dominant language was Latin, which has ever remained 
the ruling influence. Latin words are retained which have 
not passed into the other Romance languages. Thanks to 
the Bulgarian domination, Slavonic words were introduced, 
and the Turkish and Phanariote elements contributed Turkish 
and Greek influences. Writers who endeavoured to rid the 
language of foreign words turned to French, and at present 
a student of Latin, French, or Italian is often able to under- 
stand the drift of a sentence. The so-called Daco-Rumanian 
dialect is the prevalent one, while Macedo-Rumanian is spoken 
by the Kutzo-Vlachs. The following words proclaim their 
origin : cal , horse ; omul, the man ( ul , postponed article, a 
peculiarity of Bulgarian and Albanian, also of Danish ; the 
three Balkan languages apparently adopted it from the 
original Thraeo-IUyrian language) ; lacrima, tear ; sufletul, 
the soul ; strada, the street ; caldura, heat ; fluviul, the 
river. Of Slavonic origin are v rame, time ; voinic, hero ; 
bogat, rich; a goni (Russian gonit), to hunt; oglinda , 
mirror ; pricina, cause ; bolnav, sick person ; vescl, cheerful. 
The Russian says Slava Bogu, glory to God ; the Rumanian, 
Slava Domnului. Michael the Brave is Mihai Viteazul or 
Bravul ; Stephen the Great is Stefan cel Mare. The capital 
is Bucure§ti , the city of enjoyment ( bucuric ), said to be 
derived from the name of a shepherd, Bucur. 

For long Slavonic was the literary and ecclesiatical lan- 
guage, and Rumanian the vernacular. The first printing- 
press was set up by Matthew Basarab at Bucharest, his 
Moldavian contemporary, Vasili Lupul (Basil the Wolf), fol- 
lowing his example at Jassy. The best known name in 
Rumanian literature in Western Europe is the late Queen, 
Carmen Sylva, an unusually talented authoress in several 
languages. One of her ladies, Mdlle. Helene Vacarescu, 
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made the folk-tales embodying Latin, Slav, and other 
elements, known to English readers. Queen Marie, daugh- 
ter of the late Duke of Edinburgh, has published a descriptive 
work, “My Country.” 


General Politics 

In the nineteenth century, when changes took place in more 
developed countries of Western and Southern Europe- -e.g., 
France and Italy— -with relative rapidity, modern institutions 
were transplanted to Rumania, of lingering Turkish and 
Phanariote traditions, by eager enthusiasts. Prevalent 
illiteracy among the population rendered the masses incapable 
of political responsibilities, and the policy of the upper class 
gentry became a content for office. The “two-party system,” 
says Mr. IVIitrany, was most suitable to such conditions, but 

Liberal ” and “ Conservative ” were little more than labels. 
The Conservative-Democratic Party was the creation of Mr. 
Take Ionescu, perhaps the most familiar name in this country, 
and an ardent Anglophil. 

The old Liberal Government, led by Mr. Ion Bratianu, were 
in power for two years after the Allies’ declaration of war with 
the Central Powers, and maintained a prolonged neutrality. 
This was inevitable, as the situation of Rumania was delicate. 

A Cabinet crisis occurred in December last, when four mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party were given a place in the 
Cabinet, but the Liberals continued, however, to assume the 
sole direction of affairs. There were grave differences of 
opinion between the Liberal and Conservative members of the 
Government concerning the long promised internal reforms, 
and equally with regard to foreign policy. Mr. Bratianu 
induced the Senate to accord him a vote of confidence for his 
past, present, and future policy ; but the Conservative Minis- 
ters considered it impossible to continue in office, unless the 
Cabinet was -reorganized so as to give equal share to both 
parties, and demanded a national ministry. 
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The military situation in Galicia hastened a party truce, and 
a new Cabinet was formed as follows : 


Ion Bratianu 


Take Ionescu 

U. Titulescu 
General Iancovescu 
M. Cantacuzino 
G. Marzescu 
I. Dltca 

A. CONSTANXXNESCU 
VlNTTEA RrATIANU . 

B. Delavrancea 
D. Greckanu 
M. Pherekyde 
I'i. C'OSTINESCIT 


President of the Council, and 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Vice President of the Council, 
without portfolio. 

Finance. 

War. 

Justice. 

Agriculture. 

Education and Public Worship. 
Interior and Supply. 

War Material. 

Industry and Commerce. 

Public Works. 

Without portfolio. 


Two members of the previous Cabinet were not included — 
Mr. Victor Antonescu (Justice) and Dr. Istrati (Industry and 
Commerce) . 

Several members of the old Conservative Party favoured 
intervention on the side of the Central Powers. One was Mr. 
Peter Carp, a respected veteran Foreign Minister, and another 
was Mr. Alexander Marghiloman, Whose views wavered and 
finally crystallized against the Allies. These two politicians 
remained in Bucharest with several others. 


CONC-LUSION 

On the first anniversary of Rumania’s entry into the war on 
the side of the Allies, it was announced that an Anglo-Rumanian 
Society had been formed in London (hon. secretary, Mr. 
A. W. A. Leeper, 26, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1). The 
Society’s objects are : 

To promote closer relations between the British Empire and 
Rumania by mutual study of the life, literature, and economic 
conditions of both countries. 

To support and to make known Rumania's just aspirations. 

To spread a knowledge of Rumania, its political and geographical 
position in the Near East, and its importance for the welfare of 
the British Empire and for the maintenance of peace in Europe. 
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In a letter from Lord Bessborough, Chairman of the Pro- 
visional Executive Committee, it is pointed out that “relations 
between Rumania and the British Empire have hitherto been 
scanty and spasmodic, largely owing to mutual ignorance and 
indifference.” It is true that we are remote from Rumania 
geographically, in spite of increased travelling facilities in peace 
times, and the number of Englishmen who have a thorough first- 
hand knowledge of the country and people is small ; but we can 
join in the tribute of admiration, sympathy, and warm encour- 
agement in her fiery ordeal, with hopes and belief in her ultimate 
happy deliverance. To the full liberation of the Rumanian 
people the Allies are indeed pledged. Romdnid nu fiere. 

Some Aitiiorhiks Consulted 

R. \V. Sell m- Watson, D.Litt : “German, Slav, and Magyar” (Wil- 
liams and Norgate). 

R. W. Scton Watson, D.Litt.: “ Rumania and the Great War” 

(Constable). 

A. W. A. keeper: “The Justice ot Rumania’s Gaiise ” (Hoddcr and 
Stoughton). The writer of this article is greatly indebted to Mr. 
keeper l'or advice and assistance. 

D. Mitrany: “Rumania: her History and Politics” (Milford). 

X. Torga : “Droits Vationaux ot Politicises des Roumains dans la 
Dobrogea” (Jassy). 

The Nat Europe: Various articl s. 

National Geographic Magazine (U.S.A.). 
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THE 

JUBILEE OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION 

(FOUNDED 1866) 

CHAPTER VII 

On November 17, 1893, a deputation of the Association 
waited upon the Viceroy-Designate, the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, at the India Office and 
presented the following address : 

“ My Lord, 

“ The East India Association, a body including mem- 
bers of every shade of political opinion, established for the 
disinterested advocacy of the rights and interests of the 
princes and peoples of India by the opportune discussion in 
London of all questions affecting their welfare and by other 
means, desire to offer to your Lordship their sincere con- 
gratulations on your appointment to the exalted office of 
.Viceroy and Governor-General. 

‘ ‘ The Council of the Association recall with pleasure your 
distinguished father’s tenure of the same office, full of 
promise only disappointed by its all too short duration ; and 
they venture to express their confident hope that the coming 
Viceroyalty will fulfil all the expectations that were then justly 
entertained. 

The discussions that have been recently held or are 
shortly to be initiated, under the auspices of our Association, 
indicate our appreciation of the extreme gravity of many of 
the questions that await your Lordship’s consideration in the 
East. 

* ‘ By the time that your Lordship takes up the reins of 
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office, Sir Mortimer Durand’s Mission to Cabul will, it is 
hoped, have succeeded in mitigating anxiety in regard to the 
North-West Frontier. But other frontier questions in the 
neighbourhood of the confines of Burma will also demand the 
serious and watchful attention of the Viceroy of India, as 
well as of the British Government at Home. 

“ We may also entertain the hope- without presuming 
to express any opinion on the merits of the case — that the 
tentative measures recently adopted by Gove rnment for meet- 
ing the great Exchange difficulty may prove successful, and 
thereby afford some much-needed relief to the exhausted 
finances of the Empire. Whilst great good may result from 
currency reform, it seems likely that some important Indian 
industries may find, in these recent changes, reasons for 
asking the special consideration of the Indian Legislature. 
But the Indian Government seems utterly unable to protect 
the interests of its people in the matter of the Home ('barges. 
Even in the case of expenses imposed on India to gratify 
British opinion, the burden of them, to a large extent, is laid 
on Indian revenues ; and the present Secretary of State has 
publicly expressed his extreme apprehension of the growing 
tendency to multiply these unfair exactions. The increasing 
pressure of expenditure on civil and military administration — 
however opinions may differ as to the necessity of this 
increase— -will certainly demand your Lordship’s vigilant 
attention. The question must inevitably arise, in view 
of the Imperial considerations involved in the adequate 
defence of the frontier, of dividing the military expenditure 
between the Indian and British exchequers, and proportion- 
ing that expenditure to what is absolutely required for the 
defence of the Empire. 

“ In connection with financial considerations, we would 
venture to draw your Lordship’s attention to the fact that 
the demands of the Supreme Government have tended to 
cripple the resources of Provincial Governments, and to 
undermine the principle of finance introduced with such bene- 
ficial results by Lord Mayo. 
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‘ ‘ This Association has always earnestly advocated the 
promotion, by every possible means, of good feeling be- 
tween Europeans and all the Indian races and communities, 
and the extended employments of Indians in all the public 
capacities for which suitable candidates can be found. And 
recent events have added to this desire an earnest wish for 
the removal of all contentions and asperities between the 
various communities of our Indian fellow-subjects. 

“ The varying phases of the great Land Question, as they 
affect different parts of India, must ever present to the 
Viceroy subjects of anxious thought. This Association has 
constantly advocated various means of improving the 
economic conditions of the Indian cultivator ; and though 
opinion here is divided as to the merit of a permanent, as 
opposed to a periodical, settlement, we are agreed that where 
British faith has been pledged to a permanent settlement no 
infringement of it should be permitted. In this connection 
the Association has recently considered the burning question 
of the Behar Survdy ; and the land system of Madras, as 
compared with those of Bombay and other provinces, has 
also been a fruitful subject of discussion. 

“ In these and similar questions, we venture to submit 
that recent changes in the constitution of the Legislative 
Councils of India justify a belief that those Councils — now 
to some extent representative of the people of India — will 
enable your Lordship’s Government to arrive at just con- 
clusions suited to the peculiar conditions of the country. 
And in every case we desire to express our belief that changes 
in existing laws or methods of administration should be well 
considered beforehand with reference to the wishes, so far as 
they can be ascertained, of the various sections of the Indian 
peoples. 

The Council is glad to know that the relations between the 
Paramount Power and the Princes and Chiefs of India will 
be in your Lordship’s charge in a special degree. And we 
venture respectfully to submit that the time is ripe for some 
considerable advance in the carrying out of that just and 
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enlightened policy which was advocated by Lord Salisbury 
in his speech at Stamford in 1866, was adopted by Lord 
Mayo, and received its best development in the redition of 
Mysore at the hands of Lord Ripon, the restoration of the 
fortress of Gwalior to the Maharaja Sindhia by Lord Dufferin, 
and similar acts of justice and goodwill. That policy has 
evoked from some of the greatest Princes of India very 
striking manifestations of friendliness and loyalty — especially 
in the establishment of Imperial Service Corps, and in the 
spontaneous offer of the Nizam to take the field on the fron- 
tier if it should ever be necessary. The remarkable success 
that has unquestionably attended the Native administration 
of Mysore may well encourage your Lordship to extend that 
policy, as opportunity may offer, and also to employ more 
largely than heretofore Native, statesmen and magnates in high 
and responsible positions. 

“We would specially draw the attention of your Lord- 
ship to the political importance and the justice of preserving 
the sovereignty of the States that have entered into 
subordinate alliance with the Government by treaties. 

“ We ask permission to submit to your Lordship, from time 
to time, the records of our proceedings as set forth in the 
Journal of the Association. And, in conclusion, thanking 
your Lordship for the opportunity of laying this expression 
of our views before you, we most heartily wish you God- 
speed, and the greatest success and happiness, in the high 
and arduous task that has been confided to you by Her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, Empress of India. 

“We have the honour to be, my Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obedient servants, 

“ R. J. Meade, Chairman 
(On behalf of the Council of the East India 

Association ) . ' ’ 

Lord Elgin : Gentlemen, I have only to say that I regret 
very much the short notice which I was obliged to give you 
for this meeting, which I am afraid may have been incon- 
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venient to you. Of course, it has put me also under the 
disadvantage that, as I have only seen your Address not 
very long ago, I should at any rate not be able, even if I 
desired it, to put in shape any formal expression of views in 
response to it. But I venture to think that you, gentlemen, 
will not have expected that at my hands. You, gentlemen, 
in presenting me with this Address, have very properly 
described me as holding the position “Viceroy-Designate.” 
I think you have defined my position very accurately. A 
“Viceroy-Designate,” as 1 understand it, has perhaps to 
some extent ceased to be a private individual, but he has 
not assumed any formal official function. It therefore seems 
to me that it follows that, in the consideration of the ques- 
tions of which you have given me a most admirably concise' 
statement here, and to the extreme gravity of which you 
yourselves call my attention, you will at once admit that, 
even if I had any opinions in regard to them as a private 
individual, it would be impossible for me to express them, 
and at the same time, of course, it: is out of my power to 
enunciate any official policy. Therefore 1 can only say with 
regard to that, which is, of course, the greater portion of the 
Address, that I shall certainly give -the questions which you 
have brought under my notice my most careful consideration 
when the time comes that 1 have to deal with them. 

At the same time, gentlemen, I hope you will understand 
also from me that I am extremely grateful to you for meet- 
ing me ; because I think it cannot but be of advantage that 
there should be a body, including members of all political 
parties, who can set aside those divisions which naturally 
divide us in this country, and devote themselves to the con- 
siderations of the welfare of the princes and people of India. 
We all — British (if I may say so as a Scotsman) and natives — 
are subjects of the Queen-Empress, and the more we know 
of each other, both here and there, I am sure will be to the 
advantage of the Empire. I might also add in relation to 
that subject how grateful I am to you for the reference which 
you have made to my father’s services. Certainly, I think 
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the son would lose some of the advantages which he might 
derive from his father’s career if he did not bear constantly 
before him that one of the chief characteristics of his father’s 
rule in the different parts of the world in which he was called 
upon to administer government was the sympathetic treat- 
ment of the various nationalities who came under his con- 
trol. 1 cannot, of course, say now, without any experience 
of the duties falling upon him, what power the Viceroy of 
India has in bringing together the various nationalities and 
promoting good feeling between the people of India and the 
other subjects of the Queen ; but I can assure you, gentle- 
men, that if there is any method by which I ran properly use 
that influence in that direction it certainly shall not be over- 
looked. T am grateful to you for your promise of submitting 
to me at future times the proceedings of your Society. From 
what 1 have already said, I think you will understand that I 
shall value the expression of your views here as bearing upon 
the subject which I shall have to take; into consideration else- 
where, and I can assure you that those proceedings, if sent 
to me, shall not be received formally, but shall receive every 
attention that, in the time at my disposal — which 1 believe 
will not he very much — I shall be able to give them. Well, 
gentlemen, I do not know that you will expect from me any 
long speech. 1 have only to say that I am extremely grate- 
ful to you, and to you as representing the larger body to 
which you belong, for the very kind personal wishes which 
you have expressed with regard to myself. I am quite aware 
that I am going to undertake a very great responsibility, but 
T also know that I shall be supported in the Government of 
India by a service which is unrivalled throughout the Empire, 
and I should hope that the relations between that service 
and the natives whose government they are called upon to 
administer will not suffer in cordiality from any act of mine. 

On May 2, 1895, Sir Lepel Griffin presided over a meet- 
ing of the Association at the Westminster Town Ilall, when 
Mr. T. II. Thornton, c.s.l., D.c.i., read a paper on “ Sir 
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Robert Sandeman and the Indian Frontier Policy,” at which 
General Lord Chelmsford, G.S.I., the Rt. Hon. Lord Hals- 
bury, and the Rt. Hon. Hugh Childers, were present. In 
closing the debate on this paper, Sir Lepel Griffin noticed 
two characteristics which distinguished Sir Robert Sande- 
man : one was his handwriting, which was “the worst and 
most illegible of any that ever formed the despair of the 
Secretariats,” and the other his “ignorance of the language 
of the Tribesmen ” — for Sir Robert was never able to 
acquire any linguistic knowledge except a little Hindustani. 
Nevertheless, “by his inherent force and ability he suc- 
cessfully triumphed over these grave difficulties.” 

At the annual meeting of the Association held on May 27, 
1895, Sir Richard Temple requested the Association to 
accept his resignation of his position as President and to elect 
a successor. He had served as President for fifteen years, 
and Sir Lepel Griffin voiced the great sense of gratitude of 
the Association for all he had done, not only for the Associa- 
tion, but for India, and their regret at losing him as President. 

In succession to Sir Richard Temple, the Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Reay, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., I.L.P., accepted the position of 
President. 

At a meeting held at the Westminster Town Hall on 
December 13, 1895, Mr- (now Sir) Walter Lawrence read a 
deeply interesting paper on “Kashmir.” The Hon. Mr. 
(now Earl) Curzon occupied the chair. 

Dr. G. W. Leitner, who joined in the debate on the paper, 
pointed out that Mr. Lawrence had evidently made himself 
acquainted with the language of the land, and had thus 
acquired the sympathy and the confidence of the Kashmiris. 
He then dealt with Mr. Lawrence's suggestion as to how 
the employment of European capital for developing Kashmir 
industries could be carried out, and how some of the diffi- 
culties confronting the English in their own country, such as 
existed in Lancashire, could be solved. If some of the plant 
could be transferred to India, where labour was so cheap, it 
would at once solve the distress of the manufacturers, affect 
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the exchange question favourably, and confer good on the 
country itself. With regard to the suggestion as to the 
development of the silk industry, there were a number of 
handicraftsmen from different populations which might be 
settled in Kashmir, such as the Armenian silk-weavers of 
Brussa, Jewish and Mennonite emigrants, and English 
colonists ; but he should not like them to go in and supplant 
the durable manufacturers of Kashmir, but rather develop the 
country on indigenous lines, which were now, unfortunately, 
neglected. Whatever was done, the Kashmiri himself ought 
ever to be treated as the owner of the soil. Another point 
touched upon by the lecturer was the absence of crime and 
vice among the Kashmiris, which showed they did not 
deserve the character which had been given them as one of 
“the three races to be avoided whenever there should be a 
scarcity of men.” As to the beauty of Kashmir, they would 
all know the Persian lines : “If there is a Paradise on earth, 
here it is- — it is here.” The description of it in a recent, 
article in the Nineteenth Century and the graphic account 
given by Mr. Lawrence were charming contributions to 
English literature, but it was with the practical suggestions 
in them that the Association was chiefly concerned. 

The Chairman congratulated Mr. Lawrence on “the 
extremely happy and picturesque manner of his address, 
characterized not only by his obvious familiarity with the 
subject, but also by graces of style and lightness of 
humour. 

He did not, however, quite follow the lecturer in his admira- 
tion of everything to be found in the valley. .Srinagar was 
considered extraordinarily beautiful. He (the Chairman) had 
found its beauty, such as it was, slatternly, tumble-down, 
and decayed. Mr. Lawrence had talked with sympathy 
about the artistic manufactures of the country, but, remem- 
bering what they used to be, as could be seen in museums, 
he thought the present artistic manufactures were declining. 
The old decoration of arms and leather had died out. The 
silks and enamels you could buy at the Army and Navy 
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Stores much easier and rather cheaper than at Srinagar, 
and for his own part he did not think they were particularly 
beautiful ; but there was the most exquisite wooden panelling, 
and he was surprised that it was not more introduced into 
English houses for ceilings and walls and wainscoting and 
other purposes. The Chairman then continued as follows : 
“There is another aspect in which Kashmii has an interest, 
though I do not agree it has to everyone. It is one of those 
places with which, according to the theories of some amiable 
persons, England as the ruling authority in India ought to 
have nothing to do. Kashmir lies outside and beyond the 
great Indian plains, separated by an immense range of moun- 
tains from the bulk of India ; and just like Afghanistan, like 
Nepaul and Burmah, it might be said that this country, lying 
outside the pale of the Indian system, is one with which we 
have no particular connection and with which we did wrong to 
interfere.” Again it might be said: “There is a native 
Ruler, there is a native system of Government, native institu- 
tions and habits. Why should you intervene? Why should 
you interfere with these innocent people ? Why should you 
introduce your foreign customs and methods of government 
amongst them ? Why should you acquaint them with the 
irrepressible features of Mr. Thomas Atkins ? I think there 
is a very good answer to all those queries. I should 
undoubtedly rank myself with those who hope that the Native 
rule in Kashmir may continue. I do not think there is any- 
thing more unfortunate in Oriental countries than the substi- 
tute for the Native rule, with all its picturesque interest and 
its facility of adaptation to the circumstances of the people 
and the country, of the hard-and-fast and somewhat pedantic 
accuracy of the British system. I hope very much that the 
system will continue, but at the same time, when I contrast 
Kashmir as it is now and Kashmir as I read of it in history, 

I can only be thankful for the sake of Kashmir that that 
amount of interference which the British Government has 
put forward has taken place in that country. We hear from 
Mr. Lawrence that in the days of the Mogul Sovereigns the 
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Valley of Kashmir was their playground and pleasaunce. 
True ; but I suspect very much that where Kings sport sub- 
jects are not always at ease, and whatever might have been 
the state of the Kashmiris in that time, we know perfectly 
well that under the Pathan and Sikh rule oppression and 
crime and iniquity of every description was rampant in Kash- 
mir ; and yet if we go there now and travel in that country 
we find peace and contentment ; we find good government 
under English auspices, and good work, like that done by 
Mr. Lawrence himself, in the country ; and to any of those 
amiable but, as I think, mistaken dogmatists who are always 
laying down the law that England ought not to interfere in 
countries that lie immediately outside the direct scope of its 
government, I would point to Kashmir and say : There is an 
instance where the happy compromise is struck between leav- 
ing native government and native institutions alone and exer- 
cising that amount of interference and control which is 
required to bring justice and good government to the people.” 

The Hon. Mr. (now Earl) Curzon then went on to pay a 
tribute of praise to the Imperial Service troops of Kashmir, 
organized and looked after by Colonel Neville Chamberlain — 
a body of troops (Doquas and Ghooklas) which during the 
recent campaign in Chitral covered themselves with glory, 
fighting not only for their own country, but for the British Raj. 

During the year 1892-93 arrangements were made under 
which the papers and proceedings of the Association were 
published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, a copy of 
which was supplied to every subscribing member. At the 
same time the continuing of the Journal of the Association 
was preserved by copies of the Proceedings being printed 
separately by the Review. 

At the close of the session of 1895-96 a very interesting 
paper was read by Mr. J. B. Pennington, under the President- 
ship of Sir Roland Wilson, on ‘ ‘ The District of Tinnevelly 
before and after its Conquest by the British ’ ’ ; and this was 
followed at the beginning of the following session by two papers 
by R. Sewell, M.C.S., on “India before the English.” These 
papers, and also a paper by General H. S. Gunningham, 
voi,. xii. • z 
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K.C.I.E., on “ Indian Famines,” led to very animated discus- 
sions. Mr. Pennington said : “As time goes on, the memory 
of what India really was in pre-British days grows fainter and 
fainter, so that the present population, having never been accus- 
tomed to anything but Law and Order, are apt to compare our 
rule with that which is supposed to have prevailed in some 
imaginary golden age, of which real history has no record what- 
ever. There is, indeed, no reason whatever to suppose that 
there ever was any such golden age in India ; such evidence as- 
we have points quite the other way ; but even if in the remote 
past there ever was a time when Tinnevelly enjoyed the blessing 
of uninterrupted peace and a settled Government, that is not 
the time with which the British administration should be com- 
pared. All its apologists need to prove is what the govern- 
ment of the country would have been if the British had not 
deposed, or set aside, the corrupt and effete administration of 
the Nawab. This, so far as Tinnevelly is concerned, only com- 
menced in 1744, so that we did not even upset an old and settled 
government. Now, if anyone, after a dispassionate review of 
the condition of the district during the whole of the eighteenth 
century as compared with its condition since the last Poligar 
War and the final assumption of the government by the British, 
is still of opinion that the old free and lawless life was 
preferable to, and more suited to the country than, the 
present reign of law and order, because the little wealth the 
people were able to acquire was all spent in the country, he is 
welcome to his opinion, and we may even admit that it may 
have been pleasanter and more interesting for some of the 
Poligars ; but it certainly was not so for the great bulk of the 
inhabitants.” 

Mr. Sewell was convinced that in the minds of the majority 
there was much misty ignorance regarding the condition of 
India before the advent of the British. He says the case stands 
broadly thus : “ Many Hindus are convinced that their country 
was better governed by their own rulers than it is now, and some 
people in this country think the same thing. Well, if that be 
the case, Her Majesty’s Government ought to learn the truth. 
It would lead to better government in future. And if it is not 
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the case, the Hindus ought to learn the truth. It would lead to 
their greater contentment in the future ; and contentment means 
happiness. So that, for the benefit of both sides, investigation 
can, I think, only lead to good results. But at the outset the 
enquiry must be conducted on purely historical lines, since it is 
on those lines alone that we can proceed with safety. We want 
the actual facts ; nothing else is of any value:” 

‘‘ It is true,” he adds, “ that ignorance of the real condition 
of their country in past days is not confined to the people of 
India, for in England the people are singularly backward in this 
respect ; but as a nation the English possess what may be called 
the historic faculty. It is the want of this historic faculty that 
leads the Hindu into the land of dreams, the land of poetry ; and 
here he is at home, fie does dream of the Past, but the dream 
is in most cases a mere vision of non-realities. He dreams, as 
I said, of there having once been a time when all India, from the 
Hindu Kush to Ceylon, lay under the Imperial sway of magnifi- 
cent monarchs of supreme power and dignity, the like of whom 
the world has never seen, under whose benignant and enlight- 
ened government flourished all the Arts and all the Sciences in 
unparalleled splendour. He dreams that under this govern- 
ment the people were more free and less heavily taxed, that the 
taxes were somehow less burdensome, less irritating ; that there 
was little or no oppression of the people by corrupt officials. As 
to the Sciences, I once heard one of these dreamers, a young 
Brahman who spoke excellent English, declare in a lecture that 
the knowledge of medicine arose in ancient India, as well as the 
knowledge of every other science ; and such was the power of 
diagnosis possessed by the ancient Hindu doctors that , whereas 
one of our poor ignorant latter-day Surgeons is compelled to 
examine the person of a patient to ascertain the cause of his 
illness, in old India the Leech could at once come to a right 
conclusion merely by touching the end of a stick pushed 
through a hole in a curtain by a person hidden behind it. There 
was similar excellence, he averred, in all branches of study.” 

Mr. Sewell declared that ancient Indian Emperors were a 
“myth,” the very name India being little more than a century 
old ; and ‘ ‘ Hindusthan ’ ’ no more meant * ' India ’ ’ than * ‘ Han- 
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over " meant “ Germany/* The races were just as distinct, 
the language just as various, as the races and languages of 
Europe. 

The monarchy of Asoka did not extend beyond the limits of 
Hindusthan proper ; while King Siledilya of Kananj (5 00 A.D.), 
a very powerful sovereign, held only the North of India. 

Mr. Sewell then dealt with taxation in ancient times, and 
showed that in the Coimbatore District alone Major McLeod 
found that over and above the Land Tax there were no less than 
sixty-one recognized taxes, besides some thirteen or fourteen 
special taxes. 

On the occasion of Queen Victoria’s first Jubilee the East 
India Association submitted the following address to the Queen 
Emperor : “The Council of the East India Association, which 
has been founded to promote the public interests and welfare of 
your Majesty’s Indian subjects, ventures to offer on behalf of 
its members, both in England and in the East, most respectful 
and loyal congratulations on the occasion of the commemora- 
tion of the sixtieth year of your most auspicious reign. 

“ In no part of your Majesty’s extended dominions has there 
been greater progress than in India — in population, in com- 
merce and national prosperity, in respect for law, in railway 
communication and irrigation, in medical relief, extension of 
education and in general enlightenment, while the deep senti- 
ment of personal devotion and loyalty on the part of your 
Majesty’s Indian subjects is the rock on which the Government 
of India most surely rests. 

‘ ' That the blessing which your Majesty’s rule has conferred 
upon India may be long continued is the fervent prayer of the 
Council and Members of the East India Association.’’ 

The more important papers of the year 1897-98 were, one 
on “ The Separation of the Judicial from the Executive Func- 
tions in India,’’ an important lecture delivered by Sir Raymond 
West, K.C.I.E., with Lord Reay in the chair ; another, by Mr. 
C. L. Tupper, C.S.I., Commissioner Rawal Pindi Division of 
the Punjab, on “ Early Institutions and Punjab Tribal Law,’’ 
the chair being taken by Sir Lepel Griffin ; and a highly inter- 
esting paper by Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., m.p., on 
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“Agricultural Banks for India/’ with Sir Raymond West in 
the chair. The season concluded with an appropriate and 
timely lecture by the distinguished traveller Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun, on “The Railway Connection of India and 
China." 

Following a paper read by Mr. Robert Gust on “The 
Grievances of British Indian Immigrants in Natal,” the Asso- 
ciation addressed a very strong letter to the Secretary of State 
for India on the subject, protesting that as the English Colonial 
Office was, by the traditions of the office, unable or unwilling 
to compel a self-governing colony to behave or to deal with 
coloured settlers in accordance with the ordinary dictates of 
justice, it was time for the Govcrnor-General-in-Couneil to take 
action and protect the Indian subjects of the Queen by for- 
bidding the supply of indentured coolies to Natal until adequate 
provision should have been made by the Colony for the just and 
proper treatment of free settlers. 

In the course of the year 1898-99 the Association sustained 
an irreparable loss in the death of Dr. G. W. Leitner, I.L.D., 
who had been a most active member for twenty-five years. His 
great attainments, and his distinguished services in almost 
every branch of Oriental learning, have been recognized by the 
scientific and literary world and English and foreign Govern- 
ments. In the East India Association he took the warmest 
and most constant interest, and the Council felt that there was 
no one who could adequately fill his place, or sustain and animate 
its discussions with the same wealth of knowledge on all difficult 
problems of Oriental, and especially Muhammadan, sociology , 
ethnology, law, language, and sentiment. 1 1 is enthusiasm 
and untiring energy were always at the service of our Associa- 
tion. For some years the proceedings of the Association, with 
addresses and discussions delivered before it, had been pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, which he owned 
and edited, with good results both to the Association and the 
Review, which, under his control, had risen to the highest rank 
as an authoritative and liberal exponent of the best opinions on 
all questions relating to the Eastern world. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

Across Asia Minor on Foot. By W. J. Childs. (London: William 
Blackwood and Sons , 1917.) 

Reviewed by Professor L. W. King. 

Most people probably regard Asia Minor very much from the point of 
view of the old skipper of the mail steamer which carried Mr. Childs 
along the southern coast of the Black Sea to Samsun, the starting-point 
of his long tramp. We can all recall the shape of that great peninsular 
projection, shut off by high mountain ranges from the rest of Asia and 
washed on its other three sides by seas. To the skipper the two thousand 
miles of coast-line between Beirut and Trebizond represented only so 
much exacting navigation. The region 'behind the coast he filled with 
savage, little-known people. He saw it from the sea as a fastness where 
anything might happen, a territory from which his calling, happily, kept 
him well removed. It is true that the war has lent additional interest to 
any study of the interior, but it is an interest concerned in the main with 
strategic problems, and with the line of the Baghdad Railway. As to 
the country itself and its peoples, the skipper’s rather vague notions are 
probably widely shared. 

Mr. Child’s book thus appears at an opportune moment. Not that it 
was written for any political purpose, or with the idea of imparting in- 
struction on problems connected with the war. In fact, one of its great 
recommendations is that, though published this year, it is not a war 
book. It is the record of a journey undertaken some years ago, during 
the Italian war with Turkey, and it describes the country as the author 
saw it before the present war had cast the Near and Middle East into the 
melting-pot. Its very detachment from our present problems thus lends 
it a certain freshness, and this is increased by the author’s own outlook. 
“ For one,” he writes, “ who likes to connect scene with event; who in 
spirit can get himself into the past; who delights in the sun and wind 
and open sky upon unknown roads of adventure, this ancient Eastern 
land holds pleasure beyond most.” It was the lure of the East and of 
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the open road that attracted Mr- Childs to Asia Minor, and the plain 
tale he tells succeeds in conveying to the reader much of the pleasure he 
himself experienced. 

The main roads of Asia Minor are better than those in any other part 
of Turkey, and it was by choice, not from necessity, that Mr. Childs 
journeyed on foot. Most travellers, indeed, ride or go by araba . But if 
time permits there is much to be said for travelling in the peasant manner, 
sleeping in the poorest hlians , or wherever shelter can be found, and so 
mixing with the varied company of the highway. The author hud 
planned to walk from Samsun accompanied only by a Turkish servant 
with a pack-horse to carry the baggage. For in this way he could, from 
the outset, have followed mountain tracks and have struck across country 
at will. But he started late in October, and it was necessary to get 
beyond the region of impassable snow before the winter came on. To do 
this he had at first to travel faster than was possible with a pack-horse 
loaded with three hundred pounds of baggage. So he put His baggage 
in an araba , or covered spring waggon drawn by two horses, whose pace 
could exceed his own, and there was thus no danger of their falling behind. 
His first araba- driver, Achmet, with whom he went the first two hundred 
miles to Sivas, was a Bulgarian mohadje . or Mohammedan immigrant, a 
class noted for industry and enterprise. He served him well, though 
Mr. Childs did all his own cooking, and only on one occasion, when in 
the khan at Tokat and under critical observation, did he summon his aid 
for any domestic operation. The next hundred and thirty miles he 
wished to cover in four days, in fear of bad weather, and here he had bad 
luck. For Mehmet, his new driver, a small red-headed Moslem with 
feeble and watery eyes, a striking contrast to the burly Achmet, he dis- 
trusted from the first; but no other driver would undertake the journey 
at that season. In spite of taking a wrong road, he managed to guide 
Mr. Childs to Talas four days before the snow descended, and rendered 
the roads behind impassable. 

Haste was then no longer essential. So with the help of an American 
doctor in Talas, Mr. Childs secured a new Turkish servant, Ighsan by 
name, who owned a pack-horse, and met him two days later at Kaisariyeh- 
It was now possible to leave the roads and travel by any path or track 
that seemed inviting. But some additional discomfort was entailed. 
With an araba it was possible to halt at midday for a meal and rest. But 
winter travel with a pack-horse meant trudging the day’s stage without 
a stop, as that would mean unloading and reloading, which was no light 
affair. For the burden included saddle-bags filled with tinned goods and 
cheeses; a large canvas kit-bag stuffed with bedding, folding-bed, rug, 
and sleeping bag; two well-filled Gladstone bags; the wooden cooking- 
box, an ingenious contrivance made for Mr. Childs by an Armenian at 
Marsovan, and containing in separate compartments the vapour stove, 
and various stores in aluminium boxes and canisters; a large linen bag 
for carrying bread, another for fruit, nuts and potatoes, and yet another 
for an enamelled iron wash-basin. In the cavity at the top of the pile 
reposed Ighsan’s hairy cloak, his bundle, and pair of old shoes. The 
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water-bottle hung on one side, Ighsan's old umbrella was thrust under 
one of the ropes, and the author's mackintosh and straw hat secured 
under others. And on top of all lghsan, or his successor, Mustapha, 
would sometimes perch himself. It says much for the two pack-horses' 
staying powers, as well as for Mr. Childs' determination and endurance,, 
that during his journey of 1,300 miles the rate of travel for the days 
actually spent upon the road works out at no less than twenty-five miles 
a day. 

No bloodshedding nor hairbreadth escapes are to be found in Mr. Childs 1 ' 
narrative. In fact, only in the quality of adventure, he tells us, did 
realization fall short of what might have been expected. Brigandage 
and robbery, fighting between troops and deserters, murder and forcible 
abductions, took place before and behind him ; but he missed them always, 
sometimes by days, sometimes only by hours. Though he has no sensa- 
tional incidents to recount, his record of lesser excitements, of wayside 
sights and incidents, can be enjoyed by anyone with any taste for travel. 
There is no monotony about the country traversed, consisting as it does 
of high mountain ranges and tablelands. The highest point passed in 
the journey was little less than 7,000 feet above sea level, on the bleak 
plateau which forms the watershed between the upper Euphrates and 
the Kizil Irmak. Among the most interesting physical features he 
describes are the strange “ hatted rocks ” near Urgub and the thousands 
of sugar-loaf cones in the celebrated valley of Guercme, many of them 
hollowed out to serve as dwellings. His route, too, took him by several 
famous cities, among them Amasia, with its imposing but no less mysterious 
“Tombs of the Kings’'; Sivas, whose mosques and minarets still bear 
witness to its former greatness as one of the Seljukian capitals; Kaisa- 
riyeh, below the great mass of Mount Argaeus, the overlord of all Turkish 
mountains; Marash, on the steep slope of Akhar Dagh, and out of the 
usual way of travellers; Tarsus, Aleppo, the Cilician Gates, and other 
places that are the scenes of legend, tradition, and history. Mr. Childs 
has the historical sense, and it is part of the charm of his book that he 
shares with his readers the visions of the part which each famous site 
called up for him. He also passes many shrewd judgments on men and 
things of to-day. While impressed with the defects of Turkish rule, he 
can do justice to the better qualities of the race, as evinced by both the 
peasant and the official classes in the interior o£ Asia Minor. It is satis- 
factory to know that even in the most remote villages he never met a 
peasant to whom the name “ Ingleez ” was unfamiliar, or did not stand 
for a more or less friendly figure, vague and uncertain, no doubt, but 
carrying definite prestige. We learn to know intimately his own servant 
lghsan, and at Adana are as sorry to part with him as Mr. Childs was^ 
when he thought he would have had to return from that point to Constan- 
tinople. 

We may add that the book is admirably illustrated by photographs; 
but it has one serious defect in that it is provided with no index. Some 
books need none, for they are put to one side as soon as read. But this 
book contains much of geographical value, and the reader must compile 
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his own index if he wishes to save himself prolonged hunts in referring- 
afterwards to points that have struck him. We hope that in any future 
edition, Mr. Childs will save him that trouble. 

RUSSIAN BARDS FOR ENGLISH READERS* 

Many of the great Russian poets have translated into their own language 
extracts from the works of Schiller, Goethe, Byron, Shelley, and other 
famous bards. The results are, in most cases, exquisite masterpieces, for 
the simple reason that the Divine spark, being international, laughs at 
differences of language or dialect. The inspiration of Schiller is not lost 
when expressed by Jukovski — for Jukovski is a poet, one of those 
“ whom God has whispered in the ear,” and who can twist words into 
strings of pearls and rubies. Judging by the number of people who 
come before the English public in the role of translators of foreign 
verse, there seems to be a general impression that no such qualification is 
needed for the task, and that with just a little knowledge of French or 
Russian one can confidently set about rewriting, say, Lamartine or Pushkin, 
for the benefit of one’s compatriots. The dire results of this system 
confront one unblushingly on every bookstall, and only make one marvel 
at the extent to which their perpetrators are lacking in the sense of humour. 
Experience, indeed, prompts one to look askance at new-comers in the 
field, and to approach their work with more diffidence than hope. It was 
in this spirit that I turned to Madame Jarintzov’s first volume of transla- 
tions from the Russian poets. Somewhat listlessly, I began glancing 
through its pages, thinking to read a line here and there, and throw the 
book angrily aside. But -—-wonder of wonders ! — a Kryloff fable, all 
intact, with its humour, its lilt, and its sagacity, irresistible in its witty 
wisdom. Who could help but smile unconsciously and read on ? And 
there, a little farther, a short lyric from Pushkin, a tear in its heart, a sob in 
its voice — one’s eyes grow dim as one reads. Then, Lermontofi’s great 
epic phantasy, “The Demon.” Something grips hard at one’s heart- 
strings ; translators, theories, criticisms, are forgotten ; there is only the 
consciousness of that far-away Caucasian dream, of the interrupted 
marriage festival, of convent bells, of the tempter’s voice, of the white soul 
of Tamara. . . . 

Time passed, the pages turned, I read on and on, almost through 
the whole volume, aud then pulled myself up with a start : had I been 
reading Russian or English ? The very sound of the Russian language is 
there, the very echo of Russian colloquialisms, the very key and colour of 
Russian song. These translations are amazing ! Pushkin, Lermontoff, 
Alexei Tolstoy, Nekrasoff, and others — all these most national of Russian 
singers stand revealed with perfect clearness to the English mind, their 
glory untarnished by manipulation, their melody ringing true like a perfectly 
tuned instrument. The words, indeed (one rubs one’s eyes and looks 

* “ Russian Poets and Poems.” Vol. I., “ The Classics.” By N. Jarintzov. 
(Oxford : Blacktvell .) ios. 6d. net. 
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twice to make sure !), are undeniably English, but the character, the shape, 
the turn of each phrase, the keynote of it all, is curiously and quite inde- 
scribably Russian. Madame Jarintzov, having set about her task in an 
entirely new manner, has achieved a positive triumph. Here is no English 
journalist manufacturing bad English poetry on vaguely understood Russian 
themes. What we have before us is not English poetry at all, and has no 
pretension as such. On the contrary, the writer of these ideal translations 
is a Russian, and, with a pen shaped for writing in her native tongue, she 
has presented to the English mind Russian poetry in the Russian manner. 
She has thrown to the winds all English rules of style and versification ; she 
has invented expressions and words that somehow manage to convey quite 
unerringly the meaning of seemingly untranslateable lines ; she has kept 
intact throughout the original metres and rhythms ; and she has translated 
all these poems literally word for word ! The achievement is remarkable, 
and one can only express the hope that Madame Jarintzov’s admirable 
work may find its way into the hands of all sincere students of Russian 
literature. They will discover in its pages not paraphrases nor echoes, but 
Russian poetry itself, unchanged and undiluted, intact with all its idiosyn- 
cracies, its beauty, its national peculiarities. 

And now just one word of criticism. Is it not a pity that the prose 
sections of an otherwise delightful volume have not been revised by an 
English hand? Madame Jarintzov’s articles on the lives and literary 
influences of the various poets are interesting and instructive, but their 
English is as un-English as that of the poems — this time, however, uncon- 
sciously, and with far less happy results. It is impossible, for instance, not 
to smile at such phrases as : “ They, most lively, explained to me . . ." \ 
or, “ The entrain was greatly embellished by the creative impulses ” ; or, 
“ Pushkin, neither man nor poet, would not lose his chance.” Then, a 
short poem is called “ a contrastic little thing ” ; a military school is “ a 
Marcian establishment ” ; simple folk are “ aborigines ’’ ; and Pushkin has 
friends among “the society, the military, and the literary.” These need- 
less absurdities are pointed out here in no unkind spirit, but only as 
a suggestion that the fault may perhaps be easily remedied in a future 
edition. In publishing her admirable translations, Madame Jarintzov 
deserves the gratitude of the English reading public, and her promised 
second volume will be greeted with pleasure and interest. V. M.- 
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THE UNION OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES* 

By Douglas Jerrold 

“ The world must he made safe for democracy — that is the text of this 
eloquent book 1 >y a distinguished American scholar and publicist, in 
which an alliance of the Knglish .speaking people > is suggested as Un- 
necessary safeguard of the future peace of the world. 

Mr. beer is no believer in tlie inevitable war; the fact that it has 
occurred is to him, ;is to nil thoughtful political writers, of more impor- 
tance as a warning of war’s dangers than as a proof of war’s necessity. 
Foremost among the causes of the wai he places the umveisal acceptance 
of the theory of the unlimited sovereignty of nationalities widt h held, and 
still holds, the field in can rent political thought. 

In a brilliant essay entitled “ Nationalism and Sovereignty lu v tia<es 
the assumption by every political unit in the < ivili/ed world of an un- 
limited independence, and their abnegation of superior authority. This 
sovereignty, borrowed by patriotic' publicists of all countries in the si\ 
leenth century from the philosophic' armoury nt the papacy, has led 
Europe along the path of an admitted anarchy. Europe has been divided 
by it into a number of politico-legal units independent of each other, 
atomic in conception, out of harmony not only with the moral judgment of 
the unity of civilization, but out of harmony with the very self interest of 
the nations concerned. It is this theory of sovereignty, Mr. lieer c laims, 
which has been the bar to the formation of a supevnational authority for 
settling disputes, which has undermined the usual authority of the papacy 
for securing the actual administration of international justic e, and which, 
even in the face of the disastrous results of the world war, tends to c ast 
ridicule on any scheme for the creation of an armed international 
executive. 

In the British Empire to-day we have a perfect example of five nations 
each with a distinctly limited sovereignty, all living without loss of 
dignity, and guaranteed by the mutual recognition of their respective 
rights and obligations from the threat of internecine war. 

# “ The Knglish-Speaking Peoples,*’ by G. L. Beer. Macmillan, New York. 
1917. $1.50. 
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The path lies clear before us : we can extend such a comity of nations 
to embrace all English-speaking peoples and our European allies, or 
we can organize the British Empire into a federal state with one sovereign 
executive, and recreate the anarchy of the past. For the former policies, 
though out of regard for English susceptibilities he does not draw the 
alternatives so bluntly, Mr. Beer’s book is an eloquent plea. He sees 
in a loose informal league of nations, with its corner-stone and the 
guarantee of its strength in the union of the English-speaking peoples, 
the sane hope of the future. And he sees in the British Empire 
as it exists to-day the historic parallel. He sees the sovereignty 
of nations unlimited in the ordering of their domestic affairs, 
but limited internationally by a recognition of the equal rights, 
obligations and legitimate ambitions of other states. The test of the 
true equality of right and of the actual legitimacy of ambition will be, as 
it is in the inter-state relations of the Empire to-day, the pursuit by the 
covenanting nations of an unselfish policy aimed solely at the greater 
good of civilization as a whole. 

It in the formation of such a league of nations that America can be 
of paramount service to the cause of humanity. Her adhesion to an 
inner league of English-speaking peoples would he a guarantee which 
she alone could give that the league existed for no purposes of political 01 
economic' aggression. A federalized British Empire with unlimited 
resources, claiming an unlimited sovereignty, might well be mistaken for 
an attempt to dominate the world. A free alliance with the greatesL 
trade rival, our great competitor, would be a guarantee of our good 
faith. But of far more value would such an alliance be as an object- 
lesson for all time in true political wisdom : a league of free nations, 
independent but mutually agreeing to comition action in all external 
policy, and recognizing that in the sphere of Welt politik they had no 
rlaim to independence of ac tion or the guidance of self -interest. The 
very existence of such a league, and of such supernatural machinery as 
it would necessitate, would be an incalculable good. As a concrete 
recognition of the unity of morality and policy it would inaugurate a 
new era of political thought. What is more, decade by decade new 
nations would join it, envious of the untroubled quiet and security of 
the members. • The sureness of its joint action against any aggressive 
agent, even the least of its members, would be a sure guarantee of future 
peace. 

Is America prepared to abandon her tradition of isolation to ensure a 
fair trial to such a project? That is the problem to which Mr. Beer 
addresses himself in his concluding chapters. He traces the origin and 
development of the Monroe doctrine in an interesting passage, and claims 
that Washington, and to a great extent Monroe himself even, was by no 
means so whole-hearted in support of it as modern pacifists claim, and 
we think he proves his contention. But he does not incline to under- 
estimate the force of its hold on modern America, The growth of a 
localized patriotism he thinks is more dangerous a bar to a European 
policy than the mixture of races. Foreigners are apt, he says, to 
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Americanize completely in two generations: and such, indeed, is our 
experience; and in the height of anti-German feeling two members of our 
Cabinet are of German descent. But local patriotism is apt to blind 
America to larger issues. 

The Pacific, the Middle West, and the North Atlantic sea-board tend 
instinctively to produce a different standpoint. We think, however, that 
he over-estimates the dangers of this. If America’s participation in a 
league of nations were to be dictated by self interest, manifestly the 
lack of common interest among her citizens would be fatal. But the 
influence will be moral, not material. It is the reaction from the blood 
and suffering and moral wreckage of war that will lead the world along 
the path of peace, if anything does. And it is an axiom of political 
science that it is easier to unite a nation in an unselfish cause than pur- 
suit of gain. That is why war always unites a people once it has broken 
out — all have a common burden to bear. And the same influence, the 
same self-sacrifice, the same loyalty to an idea must be made to subserve 
the new ideal of international welfare. And we look to America, 
instructed by her publicists and statesmen, to lead Europe in the paths 
of an unselfish idealism. We shall not look in vain. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 

India Office, 

Whitehall, S.W. i. 

September 18 , 1917 . 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed Miss Alice 
Sergeant to the Indian Educational Service to be Inspectress 
of Schools in Madras. 

Telegram from Viceroy , Revenue and Agriculture Depart- 
ment, dated September 1 1, 1917. — Rainfall has been scanty in 
Kashmir, North-West Frontier Province, and Madras 
Deccan ; fair in Assam, Bengal, Chota Nagpur, Bihar, Bom- 
bay Deccan, and Madras South-East ; normal in Upper Burma, 
Orissa, United Provinces East, Central India East, Central 
Provinces, Hyderabad South, and Mysore ; in excess else- 
where. Prospects normal. 

Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue and Agriculture Depart- 
ment, dated September 4, 1917 ( received at India Office, 
10 a.m., September 5).— Rainfall has been scanty in Kashmir, 
Berar, and Madras (south-east) ; fair in Orissa, Bihar, and 
Mysore ; normal in Burma, Assam, Bengal, United Provinces 
(east), Punjab (east and north), Baluchistan, Central Provinces 
(west), Hyderabad (north), and Madras Deccan; in excess 
elsewhere. Prospects are good. 

Telegram from Viceroy, Revenue and Agrictdture Depart- 
ment, dated August 28, 1917 ( received at India Office , 
10.20 a.m., August 29). — Rainfall has been fair in Bay 
Islands, Upper Burma, Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces 
(east) ; Mysore, Malabar, and Madras (south-east) ; normal 
in Lower Burma, Assam, Orissa, Chota-Nagpur, United 
Provinces (west) ; Central India, Central Provinces (east) ; 
Madras Deccan, and Madras Coast (north) ; in excess else- 
where. Prospects are normal. 
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HOME RULE FOR INDIA 

A SUGGESTION 

Dr. John Pollen thinks that the simplest way to give India “ Provincial 
Home Rule ” in the manner that would most commend itself to the masses 
of the people would be the restoration of the Native Princedoms ( Daily 
Mail , September 19). 

Dr, Pollen is not the first person to make this or a somewhat similar 
suggestion. If we mistake not, the first move in this direction was made 
many years ago by Mr. John Bright, and the plan is certainly one which 
has met with the approval of Sir Walter Lawrence and many others. It 
seemed also to be foreshadowed in Mr. Dadhabhai Naoroji’s famous 
dictum that “ the worst Native Rule was to be preferred to the he^t 
foreign, ” and was certainly set forth by Mr. MalabarPs u ultra-patriotic 
Native Politician,” who used to declare that u it was better that a hun- 
dred people should die under Native Rule than that ten should be saved 
by British interference.” 

Seeing that advanced Native Rulers like the Gaekwar of Baroda, H.H. 
the Nizan, and the Maharajas of Mysore and Bikanir are giving so much 
satisfaction to modern Indian Reformers — on what may be called 
Cungress lines — it would, perhaps, be no bad thing if some such form 
of Government could be extended in the direction desired by Dr. Pollen. 
The question is, can it? Take, for instance, the case of the Madras 
Presidency. Except in the great Zamindari districts it would be difficult 
to find Chiefs intelligent enough to take charge; and even if such Chiefs 
were forthcoming it is not easy to see how a District like Tinnevelly could 
be suitably divided up, even supposing the great body of ryots, who have 
been holding their land direct from Government, would agree to such a 
revolutionary change of tenure. There are, doubtless, a considerable 
number of old Paliyams (i.c., States of the old fighting Poligars), but the 
total area of such States is trifling compared with the adjacent Ryotwari 
lands. 

In the Bombay Presidency, after the Town and Island had been con- 
stituted a u free city,” the task of finding suitable Native Rulers would 
present little, if any, difficulty. Poona, and most of the Dekkhan, might 
be restored to the Satara and Kolhapur families, and the limits of the 
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Gaekwar's territory extended ao as to include Ahmedabad and Surat, 
etc., while the Panchmahals could readily be apportioned amongst the 
Chiefs of the Rewa Kantha, and considerable additions might be made 
to the territories of the Scindhia and Holkar. 

The apportionment of the Panjab and the U.P. and Oudh would be*a 
comparatively simple affair, while the Maharajahs of Burdwan and 
Durbhungha, etc. (or possibly even Mr. Surendranath Banerjee and 
Members of the Tagore family) would be ready to render service in 
ruling Bengal. 

One great advantage certain to arise from the proposed change would 
be the reduction in the enormous expenditure at present incurred on the 
Judiciary and in litigation in India. It has been calculated that the 
people of poor India now spend more than fifty millions sterling every 
year on litigation in British Districts, whereas Native States understand 
how to curtain or prevent such deplorable extravagance. For this reason 
alone it would seem not undesirable to move forward cautiously and 
gradually on the Home Rule lines suggested by Dr. Pollen. 
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